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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Verax remarks : ‘‘ In your Magazine of 
March, p. 257, I observe a communica- 
tion signed J. P. on the 7th Iter of An- 
toninus’s Itinerary, in which some of the 
stations are correctly and others incor- 
rectly fixed. Your correspondent appears 
to be ignorant that this Iter has been very 
particularly and successfully explored by 
Mr, Perkins of Christ Church, whose trea- 
tise has been long in the press : the greater 
part is actually printed, and will, I hope, 
soon be published. It will be most ex- 
tensively illustrated with engravings which 
are executed by Mr. Hollis from drawings 
made on the spot, and your correspondent 
will find that his conjecture as to the site 
of Pontes is confirmed and proved by such 
an accumulation of evidence as to put the 
question of its locality in future beyond all 
doubt. It has been much regretted that 
Mr. P. has delayed his publication so 
long, but this will be amply compensated 
for, by the rich fund of information it will 
impart concerning the early history of Bri- 
tainandtheremote antiquities of the island. 
As Mr. P. has never withheld his discove- 
ries from his friends and those interested 
in these pursuits, I feel sure he will, if 
your correspondent wishes, communi- 
cate to him before the publication of his 
work all that he may desire to know re- 
specting Pontes.” 

To our correspondent who enquires (p. 
226) for any particulars of the life and 
family of Dr. Pelham Johnston of the 
Cloisters, Westminster, it may be replied 
that he was son of Cudworth Johnston, 
M.D. of York, who died in 1692, by Mar- 
garet his wife, a daughter of John Pelham 
of Hull, by Jane, daughter of Richard 
Frank of Campsall; which Cudworth 
Johnston was the eldest son of Nathaniel 
Johnston, M.D. of Pontefract, the great 
collector for the topography of Yorkshire 
in the reign of Charles II. His father 
was John Johnston, a native of Scotland; 
rector of Sutton upon Derwent in York- 
shire. Dr. Pelham Johnston married 
Anne, daughter of Maximilian Western of 
Abington, in the county of Cambridge, 
but whether he had any issue we are not 
informed. The MS. papers and books of 
Dr. Nathaniel Johnston lay long in the 
hands of his family, we believe in the 
hands of Dr. Pelham Johnston, from 
whence they passed to his relative Mr. 


Frank of Campsall, and are now in the 
library belonging to that family. 

Cuericus would be glad to be informed, 
whether there is not some old law, and 
where it is to be found, requiring the 
SoverEien’s ARMs to be set up in every 
parish church in thekingdom? Such ap- 
pears to have been the fact originally. 

Mr. J. G. Nicnots would feel much 
obliged for any information respecting the 
present ownership of either of the two 
following uncient pictures: 1. That of 
Sir Henry Unton, who died Ambassador 
in France 1596, surrounded with several 
scenes of his life; formerly in the pos- 
session of Mr. Thane the printseller, when 
the Head was engraved in the Antiquarian 
Repertory, and the scene of a Masque at 
his marriage in Strutt’s Manners and 
Customs. 2, William Honing, Clerk of 
the Privy Council temp. Eliz. and his wife, 
surrounded by smaller portraits of their 
very numerous family ; this was formerly in 
the possession of Mr. Loder, bookseller, 
of Ipswich, and is supposed to have been 
sold to the Marquess of Donegal. 

T. asks, Was John Thornburgh, Bishop 
of Worcester, who died 1641, descended 
from the Thornburghs of Hamsfeld Hall, 
near Cartmel, co. Lancaster? He bore 
the same arms, viz. Ermine, fretty and 
chief gu. with a mullet for difference. 

T. D. H. will be glad of any informa- 
tion respecting the ancient family of Ho- 
land, of Denton, co. Lancaster, and if 
any reliance can be placed on Mr. Greg- 
son’s statement in his Fragments of Lan- 
cashire, that they were descended from 
William, fifth son of Sir Robert de 
Holland, by Maud, daughter and co- 
heir of Alan, Lord Zouch. One 
branch of the family terminated in the 
co-heirs of Richard Holand, esq. of 
Denton. Jane, one of them, married 
Robert Dukinfield, of Dukinfield, co. 
Chester, esq. ; she died a.p. 1610. He 
would be glad of a short pedigree of the 
family. The arms they bore were nearly 
the same as those of the Lords Hollands, 
being differenced by a bendlet gules. 

The Seal of Isabel Countess of Glou- 
cester, engraved in our Magazine for De- 
cember, was attached to a deed granting 
lands to Margam Abbey, to which Seyer 
de Quincy, Earl of Winchester 1210— 
1219, was a witness. 
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A Selection from the unpublished Papers of the Right Reverend W. War- 
burton, &c. By the Rev. F. Kilvert. 1841. 


“ ABOUT this time (says the biographer of the English poets), Warbur- 
ton began to make his appearance in the first ranks of learning. He was a 
man of vigorous faculties, a mind fervid and vehement, supplied, by inces- 
sant and unlimited inquiry, with wonderful extent and variety of know- 
ledge, which yet had not oppressed his imagination, nor clouded his per- 
spicuity, To every work he brought a memory full fraught, together 
with a fancy fertile of original combinations, and at once exerted the 
powers of the scholar, the reasoner, and the wit. But his knowledge was 
too multifarious, to be always exact ; and his pursuits too eager, to be al- 
ways cautious. His abilities gave him a haughty confidence, which he dis- 
dained to conceal or mollify ; and his impatience of opposition disposed him 
to treat his adversaries with such contemptuous superiority, as made his 
readers commonly his enemies, and excited against the advocate the wishes 
of some who favoured the cause. He seems to have adopted the Roman Em- 
peror’s determination, oderint dum metuant ; he used no allurements of gentle 
language, but wished to compel rather than persuade. His style is copious 
without selection, aud forcible without neatness ; he took the words that 
presented themselves, his diction is coarse and impure ; and his sentences 
are unmeasured,’ &c.* That the general features of this portrait are 
drawn with accuracy and force, we think will not be disputed ; and though 
since the days of Johnson, much has been written on the character and 
talents of Warburton, by those who had perused his works with greater 
diligence and perhaps greater learning than Johnson possessed ; by some 
who were more willing to overlook the weaknesses and _ singulari- 
ties of his character, and by others who came to the examination of his 
mind with no fond or favourable bias; yet the fidelity of the outline has 
not been disputed, and indeed will be strongly confirmed by a candid pe- 
rusal of Warburton’s writings ; and if we add to it, the following picture that 
has been given to us by a later hand, it is partly for the supplemental 
touches it affords, and partly because the writer was well able, from his 
own extensive learning and acquirements, to form such an opinion of War- 
burton, as a scholar, theologian, and critic, that his judgment may come to 
us with the weight of no common authority.t “ Few men (says the edi- 
tor of the Warburtonian Tracts) have made a more conspicuous figure 





* See Johnson’s Life of Pope, p. 124, ed. Murphy. See also Johnson’s preface to 
Shakspeare. For a poetical character of Warburton, see Churchill’s Duellist, book 
iii. a character that delighted Horace Walpole. See his Letters to Lord Hertford, 

51, ed. 4to. 

- T A friend of ours, many years since, met Dr. Parr at the house of Mr. B. M. 
when, the conversation turning on Warburton, the doctor said, laying his hand on the 
table, with great emphasis—‘‘ Sir, Warburton’s fame rests upon the two solid pillars 
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th an Warburton on the great theatre of learning. Few have been en- 
gaged in more bustling and splendid scenes, few have sustained more dif- 
ficult or more interesting characters. It is therefore to be lamented, that 
the public have not yet been favoured with a regular and important ac- 
count of his progress in knowledge, of his advancement in the church, 
of the embarrassments with which he struggled, and over which 
he triumphed; of the connections which he formed, of the provo- 
cations with which he was harassed, and «specially of the opinions 
which, in the cooler and more serious reflections of his old age,}he 
really entertained of all his own hardier exertions made in the vi- 
gour of his youth. But whatever materials for the history of his life 
may be in the hands of his executors, and whatever may be the 
abilities of those who shall have the courage to use them, his cha- 
racter will never be drawn with more justness of design or more strength 
of colouring than have already been employed by the great biographer of 
the English poets.* The dawn of Warburton’s fame was overspread with 
many clouds, which the native force of his mind quickly dispelled ; soon 
after his emersion from them, he was honoured by the friendship of Pope 
and the enmity of Bolingbroke.t In the fulness of his meridian glory he 





of Dr. Johnson’s and my praise.’’ It is singular, that Dr. Parr, whose object was, by 
disparaging Warburton, to annoy Hurd, and who with that design republished a small 
volume written when Warburton was an attorney’s clerk, did not republish also two 
other early productions of his pen, both of which would have assisted him in his very 
charitable purpose of wounding the eagle with a feather from his own wing : we mean, 
Ist, Warburton’s original dedication (afterwards suppressed) and preface to his Com- 
mentary on Pope’s Essay on Man; and 2dly, Warburton’s Emendations on Velleius 
Paterculus, printed in the Journal Britannique, both of which we possess, and great 
curiosities they both are. 

* «Tf, said he (Johnson), I had written with Aostility of Warburton in my Shak- 
speare, I should have quoted this couplet, 


‘ Here Learning blinded first, and then beguil’d, 
Look dark as Ignorance, as Fancy wild.’’ 


you sce, they’dhavefitted him toa T”’ (smiling).—Dr. Adame. ‘ But you did not write 
against Warburton.—Jvhnson. No, sir: I treated him with great respect, both in 
my preface and my notes.’’ v. Boswell’s Johnson, iv. 302. ‘‘'fo Warburton’s great 
powers Johnson did full justice. He did not always agree with him in his writing, 
but, said he, with all his errors, ‘ Si non errasset, fuerat ille minus.’ Speaking of 
Warburton’s contemptuous treatment of some one who presumed to differ from him, 
I heard him repeat with such glee the coarse expressions in which he had vented his 
feelings, that there could be no doubt of his hearty approbation.”” See Hawkins’ Me- 
moirs of Johnson, vol. i. p. 108. 

t ‘* Bolingbroke hated Warburton, who had drawn his pupil (Pope) from him ; and 
a little before Pope’s death, they had a dispute from which they parted with mutual 
aversion.”’ v. Johnson’s Life of Pope. Bolingbroke has drawn a severe and satirical 
portrait of Warburton in his Essay on the Study of History, which, as it is not blown 
upon, we shall give. ‘‘ He joined to a most athletic strength of body, a prodi- 
gious memory, and to both a prodigious industry. He had read almost constantly, 
fourteen or fifteen hours a day, for twenty-five or thirty years, and had heaped toge- 
ther as much learning as could be crowded into a head. In the course of my ac- 
quaintance with him, I consulted him once or twice, not oftener, for I found this 
mass of learning of as little use to me as to the owner. The man was communicative 
enough, but nothing was distinct in his mind. How could it be otherwise? he had 
never spared time to think—all was employed in reading : his reason had not the merit 
of common mechanism. When you press a watch, or pull a clock, they answer your 
question with precision ; but when you asked this mana question, he overwhelmed you 
by pouring forth all that the several terms or words of your question recalled to his 
mewory ; and if he omitted any thing, it was that ery thing to which the sense of the 
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was caressed by Lord Hardwicke and Lord Mansfield, and his setting 
lustre was viewed with nobler feelings than those of mere forgiveness by 
the amiable and venerable Lowth. Hiallifax revered him, Balguy loved 
him, * and in two immortal works Johnson has stood forth in the foremost 
rank of his admirers. By the testimony of such a man, impertinence must 
be abashed, and malignity itself be softened. Of literary merit, Johnson, 
as we all know, was a sagacious, but most severe judge. Such was his 
discernment, that he pierced into the most secret springs of human actions, 
and such was his integrity, that he always weighed the moral characters of 
his fellow-creatures in the ‘balance of the sanctuary.’ He was too 
courageous to propitiate a rival, and too proud to tremble to a superior. 
Warburton he knew, as I know him, and as every man of sense and virtue 
would wish to be known—I mean both from his own writings, and from 
the writings of those who dissented from his principles, or who envied his 
reputation. But as to favours, he had never received or asked any from 
the Bishop of Gloucester, and if my memory fails me not, he had seen 
him only once, -—when they met but without design, conversed without 
much effort, and parted without any lasting impressions of hatred or affec- 
tion. Yet with all the ardour of sympathetic genius, Johnson has done 
that spontaneously and ably which by some writers had been before at- 
tempted injudiciously, and which by others, from whom more successful 
attempts might have been expected, has not hitherto been done at all. He 
spoke well of Warburton, without insulting those whom Warburton de- 
spised. He suppressed not the imperfections of this extraordinary man, 
while he endeavoured to do justice to his numerous and transcendent excel- 
lences. He defended him when living amidst the clamour of his enemies, 





whole question should have led him and confined him. To ask hima question, was 
to wind up a spring in his memory, that rolled on with vast rapidity and confused 
noise, till the force of it was spent, and you went away with all the noise in your ears, 
stunned and uninformed. I never left him, that I was not ready to say to him, ‘ Dieu 
vous fasse la grace de devenir moins savant,’” &c. v. Bolingbroke’s Works, ii. p. 
330, 4to. ed. 
* ‘No man living is, in my opinion, more able than Dr. Balguy to unfold with pre- 
cision the character of Warburton, or to state with impartiality the merits of these 
controversies in which he was engaged; but bodily infirmities have already de- 
prived the English Church of this great and good man’s protection, as a prelate, who 
would have been vigilant without officiousness, firm without obstinacy, and pious 
without superstition. The same unhappy cause will, I fear, deprive posterity also of 
that instruction which, as a biographer of Warburton, he was qualified to convey, by 
‘solid learning, by an erect and manly spirit, by habits of the most exact and enlarged 
thinking, and for style which is equally pure, elegant and nervous. The history of 
those who defended and those who opposed Warburton, would in the hands of so con- 
summate an artist, have been a most instructive and interesting work, not unworthy 
of being called in Cicero’s language a memAoypagua Varronis. v. Ep. ad Alb. 16, ep. 
11.” Warburtonian Tracts, note, p. 183. 

_ t ‘It seems strange that two such men as Warburton and Johnson, who lived in the 
same age and country, should not only not have been in any degree of intimacy, but 
were almost personally unacquainted. But such instances, though we must wonder 
at them, are not rare. If I am rightly informed, after a careful inquiry, they never met 
but once, which was at the house of Mrs. French, in London, well known for her ele- 
gant assemblies, and bringing eminent characters together. The interview proved to 
be mutually agreeable.’’—(Vide Boswell’s Johnson, iv. p. 4%.) ‘* Warburton desired 
Dr. Adams to carry his compliments to Johnson, and to tell him that he honoured 
him for his manly behaviour in rejecting the insolencies of Lord Chesterfield, and for 
resenting the treatment he had received from him with a proper spirit. Johnson was 
highly pleased with this compliment, for he had always a high opinion of Warburton.” 
—(Ibid, vol. i. p. 227.) 
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and praised him when dead amidst the silence of his friends.” In the 
above extract it will be remarked that Dr. Parr alludes to a biography of 
Warburton which was expected, but which had not appeared. That this 
had reference to Hurd there is no doubt, whose long silence regarding his 
friend and patron had excited some wonder, notwithstanding the well- 
known caution and reserve of his character. A short inscription on the 
monument in Gloucester Cathedral was the only memorial by which the 
public could be acquainted with the Bishop of Worcester’s regard for the 
memory of one whose friendship he had so assiduously cultivated, and 
whose merits when living he had so repeatedly extolled. When at 
length, and after the interval of many years, it did appear, we think 
that it fell short of the public expectation ; for, though the compo- 
sition was elegant, there was a coldness, a caution and _ reserve 
which impaired its effect; the work seemed drawn by a timid and 
suspicious hand: all familiar knowledge of Warburton was as much as 
possible withheld, and it seems to us as if the biographer was more actuated 
by a desire to guard his friend’s character from fresh attacks, than frankly 
to develope its virtues and exhibit its acquirements. It has been said,* we 
know not whether on sufficient authority, that had Dr. Parr found in Hurd’s 
Life the sneers on Johnson that he expected to find therein, it was his set- 
tled intention to enter upon an enlarged view and dissertation on the 
character and writings of Warburton. There is no doubt but that Hurd al- 
tered the life of his friend from fear of this critical outbreak. He disliked 
exceedingly, and spoke with habitual disrespect of, the critical powers as 
well as of the style of Johnson. As to the attack itself which Dr. Parr 
made on the Bishop of Gloucester, under the title of “ Tracts by Warburton, 


and a Warburtonian,”t it certainly has by many, and those not partial to 
the memory of either Warburton or his admirers, been considered 
malicious and unprovoked ; but we really can feel little sympathy for the 








* See Gent. Mag. Feb. 1821, p. 229. 

+ We met with the following note by Lord Hailes in his Translation of Tertullian, 
which, as it has not been previously noticed, we shall here transcribe. ‘‘I gave the 
epithet of /aborious to Dr. Lardner, and I have in other tracts, speaking of the same 
author, used the same epithet, or something equivalent to it. While engaged in the 
support of the proofs of Christianity, I little expected to meet with the following note 
by one whom we must suppose friendly to the common cause :—‘ That spirit of the 
Warburtonians which induces one of them to call the author of the ‘ Credibility of 
the Gospel History’ the laborious Dr. Lardner. The disciples of this school generally 
dispense their praise with a discretion which prevents its being exhausted by their 
occasional prodigality—to the profane, omeupovax xerpi, but to the initiated 6A@ To 
OvAdkw.’ The triends of Christianity, and in particular the friends of the Church of 
England, ought to be cautious in giving currency to such a nickname, when they re- 
collect who it was that added to the English language, already redundant in terms of 
sarcasm and insolence, the phrase Warburtonian school. J received many civilities 
from Warburton, and I honour his memory. I have possessed the friendship of his 
friends, and I am proud of it; but neither they, nor I, ever considered the Bishop as 
infallible. 

‘ Non isto vivitur illuc 

Quo tu rere modo.’ 
And now, as to the epithet bestowed on Dr. Lardner, I should be glad to know what 
I ought to have called him? orthodox divine, able textuary, exact translator, or 
eleyant writer ? 1 praised him for his labour and industry, well employed; and this 
may be esteemed no mean praise, since every age produces persons superior to him in 
genius and literary accomplishments who do not employ ftheir time or talents so 
usefully as he did. I like to give things their true names, and were a man to empt 
his common-place book of Greek and Latin upon the public, I might say that he had 
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wounded feelings of Hurd, when we call to mind the long continued aggres- 
sions with which he provoked it: for who can read without disgust the 
sly oblique insinuation, the cool insulting sneer, the malignant sarcasm, 
the pert sophistical excuse, the paltry evasion, the captious misrepre- 
sentation, the unnecessary irritation which he so profusely scattered over 
his letters to Jortin and to Leland, or the language in which he speaks 
of persons of high and undisputed eminence in literature in his corres- 
pondence with an eminent prelate. The preface and letter themselves, 
which Dr. Parr himself prefixed to his republication of Warburton’s for- 
gotten pieces, are far from being unexceptionable in point of taste, either as 
respects the matter or the style : both the praise and censure are in exag- 
geration “‘ nimium et laudat et ledit;’’ and when the Doctor puts on what 
Homer calls his ’Atdos xuvénr, his ‘* Devil’s Helmet,” and calls out in his 
favourite Janguage,—’Aya0n dépes ide Boordin, the “ iron sleet of arrowy 
shower ” falls with equal and irresistible fury on all his foes ; but he was 
a man of warm, impetuous and sanguine temperament, confident in his 
strength, eager to display his controversial powers, and to spread out 
the grim phalanx of his heavy-armed erudition ; and he hada constitutional 
abhorrence both of the foul-mouthed arrogance of Warburton and the 
unmanly sycophancy of Hurd. But after all, this mighty achievement 
was something of a coup manqué; for its object was to annoy Hurd by 
exhibiting the mighty giant of literature in his cradle, and thus, while pro- 
fessing the highest admiration of Warburton’s genius, to lower it by 
bringing to light the unfledged offspring of his immature and imperfect 
education.* 

Hurd always professed to say, that he had never read the elaborate cri- 


tique on him ; but Warburton said the same of Lowth’s famous letter, and 
afterwards was confuted out of his own mouth.t Let us, however, turn 
from the author to his work ; and now that the hatred of his enemies and 
the adulation of his friends are both sleeping in the same grave, let us 
endeavour briefly to shew what is the impartial judgment which posterity 








read much, but I should hardly call him judicious. I might scatter a few grains of praise, 
but I should be unwilling to pour out a sackful of encomiums on his pamphlet. After 
all, it is probable enough that the author of this bitter sarcasm had in his eye a person 
much my superior, but as he cannot answer for himself, I desire that what I have said 
may be considered as an apology for what my departed friend has said.’’ This note 
was called forth by a passage in Parr’s Preface in the Warburtonian Tracts, p. 189. 

* It would not be worth the labour to give many extracts from these forgotten trifles, 
or to attempt now to new-feather the shaft that has long since fallen to the ground ; 
but the following are a few specimens of the style in verse : 

1. ‘* Slow dastard dullness is his native vice, 
But mischief quickens and confirms the mass. 


2. For when to battle my bold troops I led, 
Thou, ever near me, thunders at their head, 

3. That thro’ the void track slooping atoms rain’d, 
By chance associate, and by chance detain’d. 

4. Why tiding deeps pale Phoebe’s influence own, 
Why louder thunder bellows from a storm.” 

+ In November 21, 1765, Warburton says, ‘‘ I have neither read nor seen, nor I 
believe ever shall, your printed letter.’’ In Nov. 14, 1765, that is, seven days before, 
he writes to Hurd that he had read Lowth’s letter to him. Vide p. 369 of the Cor- 
respondence, lett. chxxvi. The following is the language in which he speaks of 
Lowth: ‘In a word, you are right. If he expected an answer, he will certainly find 
himself disappointed. Though I believe I could make as good sport with his Devil of 
a vice for the public diversion, as ever was made with him in the old moralities,’’ &c. 
See a letter from Dr. Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, on the publication of this correspond- 
ence, in Parr’s Correspondence, vol. i. p. 116. a 
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has made of a production, in which more various learning and more 
original genius are united, than in any theological work since the days of 
Jeremy Taylor. The editor of the volume before us has observed in his 
Preface, “ that he remembers to have heard, many years ago, with deep 
interest, a sermon from the University pulpit at Oxford, by the present 
Bishop of Llandaff, in which, with equal candour and discrimination, justice 
was done to the character both of the Bishop and of his great work.’’ We 
lament that among the valuable works with which the Bishop has favoured 
the public, this is still wanting ; for we can well conceive the precision of 
judgment and candour of opinion with which it was formed ; and all that 
we can do, in the place of it, is to collect what we believe to be the general 
opinion of theological critics and divines on the soundness of the argument 
used in the Divine Legation, at thesame time, professing to do no more than 
to express our concurrence with the lineof reasoning whichthey have adopted 
and so well maintained. Warburton’s argument is, that “itis proved that the 
doctrine of a future state is necessary to the well-being of civil society, 
under the ordinary government of Providence ; that all mankind have ever 
so conceived of the matter; that the Mosaic institution was without this 
support, and yet that it did not want it. What follows, but that the 
Jewish affairs were administered by an extraordinary Providence, distri- 
buting reward and punishment with an equal hand, and consequently that 
the mission of Moses was Divine ?”* The Jewish religion, say the unbe- 
lievers, cannot be of Divine authority, because it wants the sanction of 
future rewards and punishments. The Jewish religion, says the answer to 
that argument, must have been Divine, because it neglected that support 
which all other lawgivers have caught hold of, and stood without that sanc- 
tion, which all other governments have required. The objection is grounded 
on a supposed acquaintance with those laws which the Supreme Being 
must prescribe to himself in promulgating a revelation of his will; the 
answer is grounded on the intelligible analogy which the experience of 
human actions affords.T 

Again, nothing has been more prejudicial to the author of the ‘‘ Divine 
Legation,” than the idea that he confined the credibility of the Jewish 
Revelation to the truth and force of his individual argument. The divine 
commission of Moses will stand confirmed by internal evidence—we mean 
by the confident authority with which the Lawgiver in that early age, and 
to that unsettled and unlearned people; proclaims the being and unity of 
God ; by the fearlessness with which he founds his laws upon the convic- 





* See a passage in Mr. Milman’s edition of Gibbon’s Life, p. 223, for a view of the 
merits and defects of Warburton. ‘‘ Warburton, with all his boldness and ingenuity, 
was not profoundly read in the Greek Philosophers; he caught at single passages 
which favoured his own views, rather than fully represented the spirit and opinions of 
his authors. The great proof of the discernment of Warburton was his dim second 
sight of the modern discoveries in hieroglyphics,’’ &c. See also Russell’s Connexion 
of Sacred and Profane History, vol. iii. p. 357: ‘‘ There is an answer to Warburton’s 
Divine Legation by the Rev. Thomas Bott, 1743. The strictures of Mr. Bott on the 
quotations from the ancients are deserving of notice, as illustrating how much may be 
achieved by slight alterations and omissions in the text of an author who is not in 
every one’s hands,’’ &c. Sir J. Mackintosh says, ‘‘ The luminous theory of hierogly- 
phics, as a stage in the progress of society, between picture writing and alphabetical 
character, is perhaps the on/y addition made to the stock of knowledge in this extraor- 
dinary work,’’ &c. Vide Memoirs, vol. i. p. 10. On the philosophical nature of the 
arguments, see Coleridge’s Table Talk, vol. ii. p. 156. 

+ See Quarterly Review, No. 1v. pp. 407—411. 
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tion, and refers them to this original ; by the manifest and uniform con- 
sciousness that the truth he proceeded upon had been miraculously proved 
to the satisfaction of the people he was addressing,—by this, collaterally 
supported as it is by the whole history of the Jewish nation, the divine 
commission of the Legislator will stand confirmed to all who are able to 
judge of such a basis and willing to examine it; but as there must be 
always many who are more easily captivated by the specious objections 
which appear upon the surface, than guided by the traths that lie below, 
the Jewish revelation has been frequently assailed, because it is supported 
by other sanctions than those which arise from the doctrine of the soul's , 
immortality ; a doctrine which, as all who are conversant with antiquity 
must allow, has obtained its universality from the Christian dispensation, 
and which the adversaries of all revelations, with no great fairness or con- 
sistency, have borrowed for the purpose of discrediting the Hebrew Code. 
Gibbon professed to adore the mysterious dispensations of Providence,* 
when he discovered that the doctrine of the immortality of the soul was 
omitted by the law of Moses,+ and against this objection, very captivating 
at first sight and popular in its nature, it was, that the argument of the 
Divine Legation was directed. ‘‘ How could the hypothesis of Warburton 
(we are using, we believe, the words of the same ingenious and learned 
person from whom we have already quoted), be demonstrated to be incon- 
clusive ? Had it ever been discovered (which from the universal knowledge 
of the history of nations is at present impossible) that a system of legisla- 
tion, confessedly human, had actually been instituted and obeyed, without 
any reference to a future state, still the divine origin and authority of the 
Jewish polity would stand preeminent and alone. Instituted in a barba- 
rous age, and in the midst of universal idolatry, a system which taught the 
proper unity of the Godhead—denominated his person by a sublime and 
metaphysical name, evidently implying self-existence—which in the midst 
of fanatical bloodshed and lust, excluded from its ritual every thing libidi- 
nous and cruel—the refusal, in the midst of a general intercommunity of 
gods, to admit the association of any of them with Jehovah,—all these 
particulars, together with the purity and sanctity of the moral law, amount 
to a moral demonstration that the religion came from God.” We should 
have been content with this brief exhibition of an argument pursued by 
Warburton through much excursive literature and many interesting and 
ingenious details, and by expressing our firm conviction of the soundness 
of its foundation, but that we wish still to call to our support the addi- 
tionai sentiments of the author of what has been called “ a profound and 
masterly production,” ¢ especially as he touches on one branch of the 
argument, which had not come under the discussion of the former writer. 
We must abridge, as much as we can, the form in which the line of reason- 
ing is carried on, though to the utter disparagement of Mr. Davison’s incom- 
parable manner of expression :—‘ The sanctions of this covenant were tem- 
poral. The blessings of Canaan and the plagues of the present world are 
the system of reward and punishment which the wisdom of God thought 
fit to bind upon it. No other sanctions are found associated with its enact- 








* See History of the Decline and Fall, chap. xxv. . 

t+ See Quarterly Review, No. XIV. p. 398. We believe that this and the former 
review were written by Dr. Whitaker, the historian of Yorkshire, &c. 

t See Professor Powell’s Rational Religion, pp. 191, 192. ‘ That profound and 
masterly production, the Warburtonian Lectures of Mr. Davison.’’—Sce also 
Chalmers’s Collected Works, vol. iii, p. 372. 

Gent. Mac. Vou, XV. 2Y 
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ments. Positive stipulations there are none, save the temporal. ‘The 
Law of Moses, whose endearment was nothing but temporal goods and 
transient evils, could never make the comers thereto perfect,’ says Bishop 
Taylor. And the judgment of the memorable Hales is, ‘In the Law, God 
gives to Moses the dispensation of no other but temporal blessings and 
cursings—all their weal, all their woe, seemed to expire with their lives.’ 
Thus in this quality of the sanctions of the Mosaic Law, is seen the dif- 
ference between the Jewish and Christian covenants: the Christian being 
founded on ‘ the better promises’ which it is the privilege of Christ to 
bestow. As a future eternal state is not made a sanction of the Law of 
Moses, so neither is the doctrine of it made an explicit revelation in the 
Law or Pentateuch. It lay in its elements of proof—at the most, the doc- 
trine was to be had only by being inferred—till the fulness of truth 
came and turned the twilight of Jewish hope into the splendour of the 
Christian. But the absence of the doctrine of a future state, from the 
sanctions of the Mosaic Law, has given to the unbeliever a topic of objec- 
tion ; to others occasion of scruple and uneasiness. As to the objection, it 
has already been considered ; as regards the scruples or uneasiness of the 
pious and devout, the author proceeds to observe,— Ist. he thinks some un- 
easiness arises from a mistaken view of the principle of moral obligation, or of 
the moral value of motives seconding that obligation, as compared with the 
obligation itself. Now the obligations of man to obedience do not rest 
on any specific pledge of reward or punishment, but on the knowledge of 
the Divine Will imposed. The relation of man to God as his Creator and 
Lord is the immediate reason and principle of duty. ‘The publication of 
the Divine Law carries with it an obligation complete. The duty is per- 
fect wherever the will is known. To know and to serve God, that is, reli- 
gion, whether it looks to the present life or the next. A virtuous man 
conforming to his conscience as to the will of God, has his virtue in that 
conformity, whether he know of any distinct reward or not. Therefore, 
neither the particular measure of the reward, nor the indefiniteness of it, 
can affect the integrity of the obligation itself. ‘The essence of the obliga- 
tion, and the virtue of compliance with it, are independent of the kind or 
the degree of the retribution annexed. We should look less on the par- 
ticular sanctions of the ancient Law, and more on its proper holiness and 
sanctity. Besides, the Law in its sanction is only positive, that God will 
do so much ; not exclusive, that He will do no more ; and there are general 
promises and threatenings, and intimations through particular prophecies, 
or by the example of saints, which would not be abrogated or invalidated by 
the Mosaic Law. Further, can the Christian take offence at the omission 
of the doctrine of an eternal reward in the Mosaic Code, when the very 
principle of his own faith 2s, that such a reward is not attainable by that 
Law. The suppression of the promise of eternal life coincides entirely 
with the declared inability of the Law to confer it. The silence of the 
Law is a clear and obvious intimation of its own insufficiency, and for the 
life immortal we must look to the Gospel, whether for the doctrine or the 
gift. * * * The result should scem to be, that the Mosaic religion 
yields to the Gospel, and to the Gospel alone, the glory of teaching the 
doctrine of ‘ life and immortality.” When this was brought to light, then 
the sublime prediction of later prophecy had its completion. ‘ The Lord 
will destroy in this mountain the face of the covering cast over all people, 
and the veil that is spread over all nations. He will swallow up Death 
in victory, and the Lord God will wipe away tears from off all faces.’ 
These were the tears of Nature, and her children weeping in her ruins, 
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but under that veil the first covenants of God’s decree lay, except as pro- 
phecy and new discoveries of revelation turned partially aside some of its 
folds, and began to open a prospect of the approaching change, which, 
in time, rent the veil asunder in the demonstrations of Christianity.”*— 
One more quotation on this subject, and we have done : “ Little as the 
Divine Legation is now read, few works have ever produced a greater sen- 
sation on first coming out than this did. It smote Trojan and Tyrian. It 
was a two-handed engine, ready to batter down infidel and orthodox 
alike, if they ventured to oppose an obstacle to its autocratic progress. As 
a work intended to establish the religion of the country, however, on a 
better footing, it was of a very doubtful character. Its leading position 
is perhaps tenable, and may have its worth in confirmation of the truth of 
the Old Testament, when that truth has been established on less question- 
able grounds, but it will not be thought capable of sustaining it alone. 
It is undoubtedly a very curious fact, that whilst Moses (so far as we 
know) never sought for sanctions to his laws, in the doctrine of a future 
state of rewards and punishments, he should perpetually allude to an equal 
Providence (a Providence which diffused the blessings and curses of this 
life with a strict reference to human conduct), as that under which the 
Israelites were living. Moses gives no hint that this dispensation was 
meant to supply the place of that principle which has been thought need- 
ful to hold society together. Warburton, however, saw a connexion be- 
tween the two positions, and accordingly at once admitting the objection 
of the deist, that the doctrine of a future state was omitted by Moses (it 
was a favourite mode of reasoning with the Bishop of Gloucester to take 
the argument by the horns), he retorts upon him, that this very circum- 
stance argues the lawgiver to have possessed other sanctions for his laws, 
and that these sanctions were—the goods and ills of this life, assigned to 
every an according to his deeds. ‘This coincidence is certainly remarkable, 
and at best tends to support the belief of an extraordinary Providence 
presiding over the Israelites, or, in other words, of the Mosaic miracles. 
Still it cannot be allowed to prove the fact. It may confirm, but cannot 
convince ; more especially as in the hands of Dr. Warburton (in its details 
more than in its principle) it is open to a vast variety of objections—objec- 
tions which by a more cautious mode of pursuing his inquiry, he might in 
a great degree have avoided, but which, as it was, drove Lim into toils, 
whence he struggled to escape in vain, aud to which he at length yiclded 
with the good grace of a wild bull in a net. It would take us too far 
from our iminediate purpose to examine the Divine Legation with the dis- 
crimination its deserves. A little more reflection, however, we think, would 
have enabled its great author to guard against much that galled him, and to 
pare away some of those many episodes, which, even had they been more 
correct in reasoning than in several instances they were, would only serve, 
after all, to cumber his main proposition. ‘Then the Divine Legation might 
have taken a more conspicuous place amoug the evidences for the truth of 
revelation, and could not have lain unworthily neglected on the upper 
shelves of our libraries, condemned in the lump as a splendid paradox by 
those who little know the happy illustrations it contains, gathered from 
every region under heaven. The prodigious magazine of learning it unfolds 
—the infinite ingenuity it displays in assimilating more or less the most 
uupromising substances to the matter in hand—the sarcasm, the invec- 
tive, the joke, sacred and profaue, which are there found, * mingle, mingle, 





* See Davison’s Sermons on Prophecy, p. 172, &c, 
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mingle !’—as they were poured forth from the cauldron of that most capa- 
cious and most turbulent mind.”* 

We must now give a brief account of the contents of the present vo- 
lume, for which all who respect Warburton’s memory, aud who are fami- 
liar with his works, will feel grateful to the editor for the manner in which 
he has presented them to the public. ‘They are divided into five parts. 
The first contains the fragments of the seventh and eighth books of 
the Divine Legation, as well as an appendix to the ninth, which 
are now printed for the first time. The nznth book, though incomplete, 
was printed by the author, but not published till after his death. In the 
second part is found the correspondence of Warburton on the Divine Lega- 
tion with Sherlock, Hare, Balguy and others, containing some interesting 
letters from Sherlock and C. Yorke, but which are not, for quotation, 
within our compass. The General Correspondence fills the third part. In 
the fourth is found a very interesting commentary on Lord Cla- 
rendon’s History ; and the fifth and last part consists of Sermons and 
Charges. In the third division of this work, which contains the General 
Correspondence, the editor has prefixed short biographical notices of the 
writers. Considering, that with only one exception they were persons well 
known, and whose names have long stood in the front ranks of literature, 
this was unnecessary ; especially as the editor has in some instances entirely 
relied on the authority of Mr. Chalmers’s imperfect and incorrect Dic- 
tionary. Of Jortin, for instance, something more discriminating might 
have been said, than is found in Dr. Knox's panegyric. As a theologian, 
his opinions are not at all suitable to those of the present day ; and ac- 
cordingly the glaring panegyric of Dr. Parr has been assailed of late by 
persons of great acquiremeuts and knowledge as theologians and scholars. 
His Life of Erasmus we think beneath him and the subject, both in 
matter and style ; but his critical writings and his Lusus Poetici will pre- 
serve for Jortin the character of a correct and elegant scholar and man of 
taste. There was little congeniality between his studies and those of 
Warburton, and we neither wonder that they separated from each other, nor 
that Hurd endeavoured to make that separation as wide and as enduring as 
he could.t As for Sterne, Warburton at first admired his genius, and 
laughed at his wit,—then bore with his irregularities—at length gave him 
up, aud ended with calling him a rascal. We will transcribe two letters 
on this subject, which will throw light on those the editor has published, 
and the second of which alludes to two of them. 





* See review of Paley’s Works in Quarterly Review, No. LXXVI. p. 309, &c. 
We do not know whether the review of Warburton’s Letters in the Edinburgh Review, 
Jan. 1809, was written by a clerical contributor ; but we read, with some surprise, 
the following passage in it, p. $46 :—‘‘ He published his Divine Legation of Moses, 
the most learned, the most arrogant and the most absurd work which has been pro- 
duced in England for centuries, &c.’’. . . ‘‘ We are seriously of opinion that his 
writings have been substantially prejudicial to the cause of religion and morality, and 
that it is fortunate for both that they have now fallen into general oblivion.’””— 
P. 350. On this monument of Warburton’s fame, see a learned and argumentative 
note by Lord Brougham in his Nat. Theology, p. 261—-296. 

t+ We allude to the observations by the late Rev. H. Rose in his Divinity Lecture, 
and to a passage in Mr. Dowling’s Introduction to Ecclesiastical History, 1838. The 
life of Erasmus is formed from Le Clerc, Seckendorf, and Erasmus’s Letters, almost 
entirely. 

t See Letter exxi. p. 208 of Warburton’s Correspondence. ‘* You took him (Jortin) 
off my hands, when services could not mend him, to try if just and delicate reproof 
could, ... from the rancour of his heart, 1 predict his book will be full of oblique re- 
flections,’” &c. 
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‘* THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 
TO MR. GARRICK.* 


‘* Grosvenor Square, March 7, 1760. 

“* My pear S1r,—You told me no news 
when you mentioned a circumstance of zeal 
for your friends ; but you gave me much 
pleasure by it and the enclosed, to have an 
impertinent story confuted the first moment 
I heard of it ; for I cannot but be pleased 
to find I have no reason to change my 
opinion of so agreeable and so original a 
writer as Mr. Sterne ; I mean my opinion 
of his moral character, of which I had re- 
ceived from several of my acquaintance so 
very advantageous an account. And I 
cannot see how I could have held it, had 
the lying tale been true, that he intended 
to injure one personally and entirely un- 
known to him. I own it would have 
grieved me, (and so, I believe, it would 
him too, when he had known me and my 
enemies a little better,) to have found 
himself in company with a crew of the 
most egregious blockheads that ever 
abused the blessing of pen and ink. 

“ However, I pride myself in having 
warmly recommended ‘ Tristram Shandy ’ 
to all the best company in town, except 
that at Arthur’s. I was charged ina very 
grave assembly, as Dr. Newton can tell 
him, for a particular patronizer of the 
work ; and how I acquitted myself of the 
imputation, the said Doctor can tell him. 
I say all this to show how ready I was to 
do justice to astranger. From my friends, 
indeed, I expect, because I stand in need 
of, much indulgence. To them, (being 
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without reserve,) I show my weaknesses. 
To strangers I have the discretion not to 
show them ; at least, those writing stran- 
gers I mentioned before have not yet had 
the wit to find them out. 

“If Mr. Sterne will take me, with all 
my infirmities, I shall be glad of the ho- 
nour of being better known to him; and 
he has the additional recommendation of 
being your friend. I am, dear Sir, your 
most affectionate and faithful humble 
servant, 

‘““W. GLovucestTeR.” 


‘* THE BISHOP OF GLOUCESTER 
TO MR. GARRICK.T 
** Prior Park, June 16, 1760. 

‘*DearSir,—I must not forget to thank 
you for the hints I received from you by 
Mr. Berenger, concerning our heteroclite 
parson. I heard enough of his conduct 
in town since I left it to make me think 
he would soon lose the fruits of all the 
advantage he had gained by a successful 
effort, and would disable me from appear- 
ing as his friend or well-wisher. 

‘* Since he got back to York, I had the 
inclosed letter from him, which afforded 
me an opportunity I was not sorry for, to 
tell him my mind with all frankness, as you 
will see by the copy of what I wrote to 
him. If it have the effect I wish, it will 
be well for him ; if it have not, it will be at 
least well for me, in the satisfaction I shall 
receive by the attempt to do him service. 
I am, dear Sir, your very affectionate friend 
and faithful humble servant, 

‘“W. GLoucEsTER.’ 


The account of Jonathan Toup at p. 247 appears to be taken from 


Chalmers’s Biog. Dictionary entirely, and it bears the impress of that very 
incorrect work. The writer says, ‘“Toup gained the notice of Bp. Warburton 
by his Emendations on Suidas, published in consecutive parts in 1760—1764 
—1766. App. 1775. Amongst other works, he published, in 1767, Epistola 
Critica ad virum celeberrimum Gulielmum Ep. Gloucestr.” Now, did not 
Mr. Chalmers know that this Epistola Critica was part of Toup’s Emen- 
dations on Suidas just mentioned ?— and did he feel no surprise at a work 
of such curious and refined criticism in the remoter parts of Greek lite- 
rature being dedicated to a patron whose learning and pursuits were 
altogether of a different kind? { We have lately read the whole of Toup’s 
Ewendations on Suidas, and are well acquainted with his Epistle to War- 
burton, and we think Mr. Chalmers might have vouchsafed a word of praise 
on a work which shows a very intimate and profound knowledge of the 
Greck language and writers, and great sagacity and acuteness in the 
restoration of corrupt passages. We take this opportunity of expressing 
our high opinion of ‘Toup asa Greek scholar ; we would place him without 
fear beside his two great contemporaries, Valcknaer and Ruhnken, and 
when we tind Mr. Chalmers accusing him of “ being sullied by petulance 





+ Wid. i. 117. 


* Garrick Correspondence, i. 115. 

t ‘Toup, though acquainted with Lowth, sided with Warburton in the controversy, 
and employed the most offensive epithets, [guere ’} evidently in allusion to Lowth, 
in his Epistola Critica to Warburton.”’—See Life of Lowth, by Rev. P. Hall, p. 27. 
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of expression towards those who differed from him,’’ we shall feel it our 
duty to show how frank, how willing, and how generous was his praise of 
those whom he considered had benefited learning by the judicious appli- 
cation of their talents, whether they stood as scholars in the foremost rank, 
or were of secondary fame.* We could also have wished that the notices of 
Blackwell and of Archdeacon Balguy had been more communicative, or 
rather that the whole had been formed on another and a different arrange- 
ment, by which, in a short compass, a great deal of information might have 
been conveyed. There are also, we must observe, many passages in the book 
which require illustration, at least for the general reader ; + but we must 
devote the little space that remains to us toa few specimens of the author's 
opinions on subjects of literature, while we recommend the entire volume 
as, if not an important, yet a very pleasing addition to Warburton's repu- 
tation, and a very useful companion to his collected works. In reading 
the correspondence of Warburton it will be as well to remember Dr. 
Johnson's words—“ Warburton has accustomed himself to write letters 
just as he speaks, without thinking any more of what he throws out. 
When I read Warburton first, and observed his force, and his contempt of 
mankind, | thought that he had driven the world before him: but I soon 
found that was not the case; for Warburton, by extending his abuse, 
rendered it ineffectual.” { Let us begin with Toup’s letter to the Bishop. 


** REV. JONATHAN TOUP TO BISHOP 
WARBURTON. 


“« St. Martin’s, 27 June, 1767. 
‘My Lorp,—I thank your Lordship 
for your Sermons, which I received last 
week, and particularly for your Charge, 
which is a very good one. Your Sermon 
on the Fall of Satan is an incomparable 
one: you have said more in it than all 
that have written against the Doctors 
Mead and Sykes. I was always prejudiced 
in favour of the real possession; and, I 
am now glad to find, not without reason. 
‘In a note to your fourth Sermon you 
have taken down Kennicott and his good 
wife very decently. I expect very little 
from these collators of Hebrew MSS. 
The idiom of the language is in a great 
measure lost; and it will be in vain to 


hunt after words, when we know not what 
use to make of them. 

‘*In your Sermon on the Resurrection 
you have given us three cases of miracles, 
in the second of which you place Julian's 
attempt to rebuild the Temple. This 
miracle Lardner, as I am informed, has 
endeavoured lately to throw aside. But 
how he can set aside the testimony of 
Marcellinus I know not. 

‘*T hope I shall send your Lordship my 
Critical Epistle in a fortnight, in which I 
have considered that famous passage of 
Suetonius in Claudio—‘ Liber cui index 
erat M@pov avacracts,’’ which has greatly 
puzzled the Commentators. I am, my 
Lord, with great respect, your Lordship’ 
most dutiful and obedient servant, 

“Jo. Tour.’’§ 





* Ep. Critica, p. 4.—‘‘ Doctissimus Uptonus ; eximius ille criticus L. Kuster, vir 
egregius ; Reiskius, vir doctissimus ; vir doctissimus et nulli fere secundus H. Va- 
lesius ; vir in primis laudandus, L. Bos; J. Palmerius, vir doctissimus; 6 mavu 
Casaubonus ; Bentleius, vir lounge doctissimus ; Holstein, vir doctissimus ; vir cele- 
berrimus A. Askew; vir clarissimus et quem ingenii et eruditionis nomine plurimi 


facio, L. Valcknaer ; doctissimus Hemsterhusius. Vir magnus et supra nostrum pre- 
conium longissime positus R. Bentleius; magnus Grotius, et major Bentleius ; 
D’ Orville vir doctissimus; Flor. Christianus vir doctissimus ; magnus Casaubonus ; 
magnus Salmasius ; elegantissimus Menagius ; doctissimus P. Burmannus.’’ Now, in 
amost every instance where the names of these illustrious scholars are quoted, as 
given ahove, it is on account of some passage in which Toup differed from them, and 
yet without the petulance Mr. Chalmers ascribes to him. Nor can any passages of 
an opposite tendency be cited from this Epistle. How handsomely he speaks of 
Bishop Hare at p. 177—‘* Vir longe eruditissimus, et literarum et literatorum heu! 
desideratissimus Patronus!’ Mr. Chalmers probably did not know Reiske’s famous 
and angry note on Toup in the Oratores Greeci, vol. iii. p. 608. 

+ As, for instance, on the Mopwov Avacraais mentioned p. 242, and for which see 
the Epistola Critica, p. 21. 

t See Boswell’s Tour to the Hekrides, p. 80. 

§ Though Toup’s name was Jonathan, in his later writings, as in his Longinus, he 
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We next meet with some letters of Jortin, which we shall give. 


‘* London, Aug. 12, 1749. 

‘* Dear Stn,—By John of Antioch I 
meant no other than the most Rev. Bishop 
Chrysostom, who was of Antioch, and 
went amongst Pagans and Christians 
by the name of plain John or Jack, before 
he got the surname of Chrysostom: so 
Zosimus calls him, &c. 

‘* Lowth was a scholar: we have of 
him ‘Commentaries on the Prophets ;’ 
though I remember I thought them not 
extraordinary ; a modest reply to the five 
Letters on Inspiration; and Notes on 
Josephus and the Ecclesiastical Historians. 
Reading, in his edition, has added to the 
Notes of Valesius remarks which he had 
gleaned principally from our divines, 
Usher, Pearson, Ball, &c. and some notes 
of Lowth, amongst which is that which I 
mentioned to you. So that it stands in a 
pretty conspicuous place, and may perhaps 
be seen by some of our London divines. 
Whether you will take notice of it or no, 
you must judge for yourself. 

‘*T wish we had Philostorgius entire : 
his heterodoxy would make him the more 
valuable as an historian. It is good to 
have writers of different sects, audi et 
alteram partem. Eunomius is delivered 
down to us by the orthodox as a silly fel- 
low; but his writings, some of which are 
extant, shew the contrary, and prove that 
he was a man of ability. He was accused 
of Manicheism, from which he was as 
remote as Athanasius was from Arianism. 
Titus Bostrensis lived in the time of Julian, 
and died under Valens. He wrote three 
books against the Manicheans, which are 
in the Biblioth. Patrum, ou i/ parle des 
tremblements de terre arrivez depuis peu, 
lorsque Julien vouloit renouveller Verreur 
de Vidolatrie, says Tillemont, vii. p. 383. 
Whether Titus meant the earthquake at 
Jerusalem I know not. However, there 
are vouchers enough without him. 

‘* But pray is this work of yours in the 
press, and when may we expect to see it ? 
I shall despatch that part of my remarks 
in few words, and refer the readers to my 
friend. I cannot help harbouring some 
suspicions concerning the testimonies of 
Rabbi Gants and Rabbi Gedalia, in Wa- 
gensiel. Did not Gedalia take his account 


from some Christian chronichon ? When 
did these Jewish worthies live ? You have 
more perseverance in study than | can 
pretend to. An indifference to all things 
seizes me; I desire nothing more than to 
forget and be forgotten. 

“‘The dead ass came into my mind 
verily and truly, but I rejected him. 

‘*] shall be glad of Mr. Forster’s ac- 
quaintance, for whom I have had a great 
esteem; and to whom perhaps I have 
done such little service as lay in my poor 
power, by speaking well of him before 
Archbishops, &c. There was a rumour 
here once that he was to attack Middle- 
ton; but I suppose there was nothing in 
it. There are some academics here, my 
juniors, who know so little of me as to 
think my acquaintance worth the seeking. 
I am much obliged to them; for, if I get 
not a few young friends, I shall not know 
how the learned world goes on, and what 
is in fashion. 

‘*T need not tell you that I love to 
correspond with you, my letter will inform 
you of it; for you see I scribble on with- 
out wit and without end; but you will 
excuse all such imperfections in, dear Sir, 
your most humble servant, 

“J. Jorntin.” 

‘*Rufinus is come to wait upon you, 
and hopes that you will treat him better 
than Jerom did. He desired me to inti- 
mate so much.’ 


Copy of a Letter to Mr. Whiston, Book- 
seller, but directed to Dr. Jortin on 
the Superscription. 

« Sept. 30, 1758. 
“* Mr. Wuiston.—I have read over 
Dr. Jortin’s Life of Erasmus with great 
pleasure. If all his readers like it as 
well, as I do not doubt they will, you will 
find your account in it. 1 perceive my- 
self indebted to him here and there, as 
particularly in note d, p. 552. I have 
only one difficulty about it, which is (as 
he thinks me mistaken in the sense of 
Princeps) how it happened he did not tell 
me of it during the time he professed a 
Friendship for me. He will say, perhaps, 

I should not have had it now, but for the 

joke at the end of it. As to that, the joke 





calls himself Joannes Toupius. 
written E libris Jona. Toup. 

self ‘* Joannes.’’ 
Pref. Antholog. p. xvi. 
site doctrine.”” See Ep. Crit. p. 251. 


In some of his books he had when young he has 
He then wrote Jo. Toup, and at last boldly called him- 
T. Warton calls him ‘‘ Vir longe peritissimus Joannes Toup.’’ See 

Ruhnken, the highest authority, calls Toup ‘‘ Virum exqui- 

Toup was obliged to cancel a page of the 

Epistola Critica, on account of a spondee in the fourth foot of an iambic. 
have some Greek verses by Tyrwhitt, and a MS. note by Markland; on Toup’s 


We 


Suidas, containing their respective opinions of its merits. 
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has been so much worn, by its frequent 
application to many of my betters, that it 
might have been left at rest. However, 
he will give me leave to requite his kind- 
ness, and in that way I should have been 
contented to receive his, in observing to 
him, and to him only, that where, at 
p- 114, he translates the words of Bem- 
bus, apud Inferos pena, by the pains 
of Hell, 1 think it should have been 
the pains of Purgatory, and not of 
Hell: as Bembus’s apud Inferos con- 
tained both a Hell and a Purgatory. 
But these are trifles. There is another 
thing more worth his attention (for it can 
hardly have escaped his snowledge), that, 
from the first moment of my acquaint- 
ance with him to the last that he would 
allow me to call him friend, I had the 
vanity to be always recommending him to 
those of the first quality whom I knew ; 
some of whom are yet living, and ready to 
do me justice in this particular. I will 
go further, that from that time to this 
day, I never wrote a line or a word re- 
flecting on him (unless he so interprets 
my vindication of my sentiment concern- 
ing Socrates’ behaviour at his death), nor 
did I even instigate any other to do so, 
nor was I ever privy to any thing so done. 
I have indeed been foolishly enough offi- 
cious, formerly, to ridicule some of his 
slanderers in a public paper. As to his 
own conduct during the same period, I 
leave that to his own reflections. Itisa 
pleasure to me, though it should be none 
to him, that he is the first man of parts 
that has ever entered himself in the nu- 
merous list of writers against me. Thus 
much I thought proper to say, and I hope 
Dr. Jortin will not be so mean and so 
vain to imagine I had any other purpose 
in it than to hold him up a faithful pic- 
ture of things as ina mirror. I think he 
has given too much ear to tale-bearers 
and malevolent people ; or, perhaps I am 
mistaken, and he acts by his own disposi- 
tion. But this is not my concern, but 
his. This paper is for no one’s sight but 
Dr. Jortin’s and yours, unless he wills 
otherwise. I am, &c. 

“cc Ww. w.” 


‘“* P.S. As this is a letter that requires 
no answer, I judged it best, on second 
thoughts, to send it directly to the person 
who only has any concern in it.’’ 


Warburton’s Literary Remains. 
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‘ DR. JORTIN, TO THE REVEREND THE 
DEAN OF BRISTOL. 
** London, Oct. 3, 1758. 
‘* REVEREND Sir.—I had the favour 
of yours, which gave me a mixture of 
pain and pleasure; of pain, for having 
ever been at variance with you ;* of plea- 
sure, from some prospect of seeing an 
end of it, unless I deceive myself. You 
complain: I could complain too; but to 
what purpose would that serve? To ir- 
ritate, perhaps, and that is not my pre- 
sent design. You say that you never was 
concerned in the attacks made upon me. 
I ought to believe you; and I do believe 
you. But, before you informed me of it, 
I thought otherwise; and so did many a 
person besides me. Give me leave also 
to say, that I stand equally clear towards 
you, in that respect, and that I have 
never, directly or indirectly, been con- 
cerned in any of the pieces which have 
appeared against you. That you recom- 
mended me to persons who had it in their 
power to do me service I doubt not. 
Vouchers are needless. Your own word 
sufficeth with me; and I thank you for it. 
As to the passage in Cicero, which I ought 
in civility to have mentioned to you; if 
I did not mention it, my memory deceives 
me egregiously. Surely, unless I am ut- 
terly mistaken, I did tell you of it; and 
you replied that Bishop Hare had once 
said the same thing to you. As to Bem- 
bus; you know that our English word 
Hell, if not in the vulgar way of speaking, 
yet in its original sense, hath a lax signi- 
fication, and may answer well enough to 
inferi. But your version is more accu- 
rate than mine; and (unless you should 
forbid it) I would willingly take occasion 
to mention it in the next volume, with 
respect, and with thanks. Sit simultatis 
deposite et nunquam resumende pignus 
et monumentum! If I should live to pub- 
lish that volume, I intend that there shall 
be nothing in it, or in any thing else that 
comes from me, to give you even the 
slightest offence. I ought to return you 
thanks for the very candid judgment which 
you pass upon the account | have given 
of Erasmus. It is a more favourable 
judgment than my own hath been; and 
will give me a better opinion of the work 
than I had before. I am, Sir, your most 
humble servant, 
** J. Jortin.”’ 





* ‘* In 1755 Jortin published, ‘ Six Dissertations on different subjects.’ 
the sixth was on the state of the dead as described by Homer and Virgil. 


Of these, 
This, as 


tending to establish the high antiquity of the doctrine of a Future State, interfered 
with the Argument of the Divine Legation, and drew upon him a very severe attack 
from Bp. (then Mr.) Hurd in his ‘ Essay on the Delicacy of Friendship ; a Seventh 
Dissertation, addressed to the Author of the Sixth.’ ’’—(Chalmers’s Biog.) Editor’s 
note. 
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The following letter is interesting from the topic which the writer 
touches on, and makes us regret that we have not had Lyttelton’s full ex- 
planation of a circumstance which has been made justly of some import- 
ance by the writers of Pope's life, and the vindicators of his moral character. 


Bath, Sept. 2, 1745. 
“ Dear Sir.—I came hither for a 
couple of days to see Mr. Pitt, and go 
to-morrow to London. I wish I could 
have been so fortunate as to find you and 
Mr. Allen here, or in town; but as I un- 
derstand you are upon a tour that will 
soon bring you back to this place, and 
that I am not likely to meet you in Lon- 
don, I take the liberty to leave this for 
you at Mr. Allen’s. The occasion of my 
troubling you with it, is a report which I 
lately heard very confidently asserted of 
your designing speedily to publish a Life 
of Mr. Pope, in which you animadvert by 
way of a vindication upon the affair of 
Lord Bolingbroke’s Papers. Mow, as I 
know more of that matter than I believe 
you do, and am very sure the stirring it 
more will not turn out to our friend’s ad- 
vantage, I earnestly advise you not to 
publish anything upon that delicate sub- 
ject till you have had some talk with me. 
You will also consider how many friends 
you have that are also friends to Lord Bo- 
lingbroke, particularly Lord Chesterfield 
and Mr. Murray; and how disagreeable 
it would be to them to have you two en- 
gaged in an angry dispute upon a point of 
this nature. I hope you will excuse my 
taking this freedom, and impute it to the 
sincere friendship and great esteem with 
which I am, Dear Sir, your most faithful 
humble servant, 
“ G, LytTe.LtTon.” 


“6 York, June 9, 1760. 

“ My Lorp.—Not knowing where to 
send two sets of my sermons, I could 
think of no better expedient than to order 
them into Mr. Berenger’s hands, who has 
promised me that he will wait upon your 
lordship with them the first moment he 
hears you are in town. The truest and 
humblest thanks I return your lordship, 
for the generosity of your protection and 
advice to me ;* by making a good use of 
the one I will hope to deserve the other. 
I wish your lordship all the health and 
happiness in this world, for I am your 
lordship’s most obliged and most grateful 
servant, ‘“«L. Sterne.” 


““P.S. I am just sitting down to go 
on with Tristram, &c. The scribblers use 
me ill, but they have used my betters 
much worse, for which may God forgive 
them.” 


‘* BISHOP WARBURTON TO MR. STERNFE. 
‘“* Prior Park, June 15, 1760. 

“* Rev. Sir.—I have your favour of 
the 9th inst. and am glad to understand 
you are got safe home, and employed 
again in your proper studies and amuse- 
ments. You have it in your power to 
make that which is an amusement to your- 
self and others useful to both: at least 
you should, above all things, beware of 
its becoming hurtful to either, by any vio- 
lations of decency and good manners : 
but 1 have already taken such repeated 
liberties of advising you on that head, 
that to say more would be needless, or 
perhaps unacceptable. Whoever is in any 
way well received by the public is sure to 
be annoyed by that pest of the public, 
profligate scribblers. This is the com- 
mon lot of successful adventurers. But 
such have often a worse evil to struggle 
with: I mean the over-officiousness of 
their indiscreet friends. There are two 
odes, as they are called, printed by Dods- 
ley. Whoever was the author, he appears 
to be a monster of impiety and lewdness. 
Yet such is the malignity of the scribblers, 
some have given them to your friend 
Hall;f and others, which is still more 
impossible, to yourself: though the first 
ode has the insolence to place you both 
in a mean and a ridiculous light. But this 
might arise from a tale equally groundless 
and malignant, that you had shewn them 
to your acquaintance in MS. before they 
were given to the public. Nor was their 
being .printed by Dodsley the likeliest 
means of discrediting the calumny. About 
this time another, under the mask of 
friendship, pretended to draw your cha- 
racter; which was first published in a Fe- 
male Magazine, and from thence it was 
transferred into a Chronicle. Pray, have 
you read it, or do you know its author ! 
But of all these things I dare say Mr. 
Garrick, whose prudence is equal to his 





* In 1767, Sterne wrote thus of his patron’s work: ‘*‘ What has this book done 
more than the Legation of Moses, or the Tale of a Tub, that it may not swim down 
the gutter of time along with them?” v. Trist. Shandy, vol. ix. p. 36, ed. 1767. 


+t ‘* J. Hall Stevenson was the Eugenius of Sterne. He died in 1765. 
The ease of his versification has been seldom 


Tales are very witty and very loose. 
equalled.’’ 
Gent. Mag, Vou. XV. 
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honesty or his talents, has remonstrated 
to you with the freedom of a friend. He 
(as every man of honour and discretion 
would) has availed himself of the public 
favour to regulate the taste, and, in his 
proper station, to reform the manners of 
the fashionable world; while by a well- 
judged economy he has provided against 
the temptation of a mean and servile de- 
pendency on the follies and vices of the 
great. Ina word, be assured there is no 
one more sincerely wishes your welfare 
and happiness than, Reverend Sir, &c. 

“a W. G.”’ 


** REV. L. STERNE TO WARBURTON. 


** Coxwould, June 19, 1760. 
‘“‘My Lorp,—This post brought me 
the honour of your letter, for which, and 
for your kind and most friendly advice, I 
return your lordship all I am able—my 
best thanks. Be assured, my lord, that 
willingly and knowingly I will give no 
offence to any mortal by any thing which 
I think can look like the least violation 
either of decency or good manners, and 
yet, with all the caution of a heart void of 
offence or intention of giving it, I may 
find it very hard, in writing such a book 
as Tristram Shandy, to mutilate every 
thing in it down tothe prudish humour of 
every particular. I will, however, do my 
best—though laugh, my Lord, I will, and 
as loud as I can too. 
‘¢ With regard to the Lyrick Odes, all 
I know of them is this ; that the first Ode, 
which places me and the author in a ridi- 
culous light, was sent to me in a cover with- 
out a name, which, after striking out some 
parts, as a whimsical performance, I 
showed to some acquaintance; and as Mr. 
Garrick had told me some time before he 
would write me an Ode, for a day or two 
I suppesed it came from him. I found 
afterwards it was sent me from Mr. Hall ; 
for from a nineteen years’ total interrup- 
tion of all correspondence with him, I 
had forgot his hand, which at last, when 
I recollected, I sent it back. The second 
Ode, which abounds with indecencies, is, 
I suppose, his too; as they are published 
together, there can be little doubt. He 
must answer for them; having nothing 
myself to answer for with regard to them 
but my extreme concern, and that a man 
of such great talents, as my acquaintance 
Mr. Hall is, should give the world so 
much offence. He has it greatly in his 
power to make amends: and if I have any 
penetration, and can depend upon the 
many assurances he gives me, your Lord- 
ship will, I hope, live to see it. He is 
worth reclaiming, being one of those whom 
nature has enabled to do much hurt or 
vauch good. 
** Of all the vile things wrote against 
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me, the letter your Lordship mentions in 
the Female Magazine is the most inimici- 
tious, and gave me, for that reason, the 
most concern ; under which I had no better 
relief than denying the facts, and crying 
out against the hardship done me by such 
a contexture of lies tacked together, not 
to serve me but to overthrow me. Such 
profligate wretches too often gain their 
end. Every mortal in town says it was 
wrote by a Dr. Hill, who wrote the In- 
spectors, and, they tell me, has the pro- 
perty and management of that Magazine. 
Garrick tells me the same story, and with 
reasons to confirm it. These strokes in 
the dark, with the many kicks, cuffs, and 
bastinadoes I openly get on all sides of 
me, are beginning to make me sick of this 
foolish humour of mine, of sallying forth 
into this wide and wicked world to redress 
wrongs, &c. of which I shall repent as 
sorely as ever Sancho Panza did of his in 
following his evil genius of a Don Quixote 
through thick and thin; but as the poor 
fellow apologised for it, so must I: ‘ it 
was my ill-fortune and my errantry, and 
that ’s all that can be said on ’t.”. Other- 
wise, I wish from my heart I had never 
set pen to paper, but continued hid in the 
quiet obscurity in which I had so long 
lived: I was quiet, for I was below envy 
and yet above want; and indeed so very 
far above it, that the idea of it never once 
entered my head in writing; and as I am 
now 200. a-year further from the danger 
of it than I was then, I think it never will; 
for I declare I have all I wish or want in 
this world, being in my calculation of 
money, all out, as rich 2s my friend Gar- 
rick, whose goodness of heart and honest 
cowardice in keeping so fur out of the way 
of the way of temptation, I nevertheless 
esteem and admire. The Bishop of Car- 
lisle did me the honour yesterday of a 
call; of whom I had the satisfaction of 
inquiring after your Lordship’s health, 
and particularly how far the waters had 
relieved you under the pain and indiges- 
tion you complained of. He hoped your 
Lordship was better. I wish your Lord- 
ship allthe most grateful man can wish— 
happiness in this world and the next.—I 
am, my Lord, with all esteem and duty, 
your affectionate servant, 

‘* Lav. STERNE.” 


** WARBURTON TO THE REV. L. STERNE. 


“ P,P. June 26, 1760. 

‘ Rev. Srr,—I have the favour of your 
obliging letter of the 19th, It gives me 
real pleasure (and I could not but trouble 
you with these two or three lines to tell 
you so) that you are resolved to do justice 
to your genius, and to borrow no aids to 
support it, but what are of the party of 
honour, virtue, and religion. You say 
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you will continue to laugh aloud. In 
good time. But one who was no more 
than even a man of spirit would choose to 
laugh in good company; where priests 
and virgins may be present. * * * * 
Do not expect your friends to pity you for 
the trash and ribaldry scribbled aguiust 
you ; they will be apter to congratulate 
you upon it. Notwithstanding all your 
wishes for your former obscurity, which 
your present chagrin excites, yet a wise 
man cannot but choose the sunshine be- 
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fore the shade; indeed he would not wish 
to dwell in the malignant heat of the dog- 
days, not for the teasing and momentary 
annoyance of the numberless tribes of in- 
sects abroad at that time, but for the more 
fatal aspect of the superior bodies. I would 
recommend a maxim to you which Bishop 
Sherlock formerly told me Dr. Bentley 
recommended to him, that a man was 
never writ out of the reputation he had 
once fairly won, but by himself.—I am, 
&e. “WW. a.” 


The following letters on Bolingbroke and Hume will be read with 


interest :-— 


‘* FROM BISHOP WARBURTON 0 THE 
REV. DR. ATWELL. 
‘© Prior Park, June 21, 1754. 
* * * ‘ Bolingbroke’s large system of 
Naturalism will be published in a few 
days. There wants only the Church Zo- 
phiel in mid air to warn the heroes of the 
two Universities: 
‘ Arm, warriors! arm for fight! the foe’s 
at hand. 
He comes, and settled in his face I see 
Sad resolution and secure. Let each 
Fit well his helm, gripe fast his orbed 
shield, 
His adamantine coat gird well.’—-— 


But half of them are hunting after old 
Hebrew roots, and the other half after 
more substantial diet. The polemic bands, 
so famed of old, lie at present, like Bays’s 
army at Brentford, somewhere incognito. 
A famous German philosopher lately dis- 
covered the art of preserving annual in- 
sects for a great number of years, by wrap- 
ping them up in gums and varnish. Who 
knows but some provident prelate, in his 
great care for the church, has, in this long 
time of peace, been laying up these use- 
less gentlemen in pickle, to be brought 
out fresh against some great day of action. 
The day is now approaching: and I fancy 
if one could be admitted to their retreat, 
where I suppose they may lie piled up in 
order, like billets in a woodhole, we should 
see them, though yet in their aurelia state, 
begin to wag their tails, and discover signs 
of their returning vigour. But if this be 
only my fancy, and we have none of those 
bodies in reserve, we are in a very bad 
way, unless the country militia prove better 
than they used to be.”’ 


“* Prior Park, Feb. G, 1754. 

‘* Bolingbroke’s Works, in 5 vols. 4to. 
will certainly be published in a few days. 
They have given me a sight of them be- 
forehand, but it is to be a secret. His 
rage at religion is astonishing, as well as 
at the defenders of it. ‘ Abbadie was 
mad ; so was the President Forbes. Cud- 





worth’s notion of eternal and immutable 
morality, a rhapsody of jargon. Clarke 
triumphs in a foolish and wicked rhodo- 
montade. Selden, Grotius, Cumberland, 
and Puffendorf seem to be great writers 
on the principles of natural law by much 
the same right as he might be called a 
great traveller who should go from London 
to Paris by the Cape of Good Hope. The 
whole body of divines absurd in their 
reasonings, guilty of a deal of blasphemy; 
—in confederacy with atheists ;—quote 
Moses as solemnly as Don Quixote did 
Archbishop Turpin, and are as mad as 
he :—guilty of fraud and imposture when 
they endeavour to prove the divinity of 
Scripture ;—their preaching up the obliga- 
tion to imitate God, false and profane ;— 
impudently and wickedly assume that 
there is a law of right reason common to 
God and man ;—trifling, solemn dogma- 
tists in criticism and theology, who have 
advanced so many absurd and impious, 
really impious paradoxes;—the Jewish 
people in a delirium when they thought 
themselves the people of God ;—their his- 
tory as fictitious as Amadis of Gaul. It 
is impossible to read what Moses has writ 
on the creation, without feeling contempt 
for him as a philosopher, and horror as a 
divine.—If we believe in Moses’ God, we 
cannot believe that God which reason 
shews us: the whole system of the Law of 
Moses was founded in murder.—St. Paul 
a fanatic, who, by artificial theology, would 
explain the obscure and imperfect revela- 
tion of Christ, and supply the deficiencies 
of it.’ This is a small sample of his 
flowers in his own words. His ravings 
put me in mind of those lines of Donne— 


‘Old Dante, dreaming o’er the infernal 
state, 
Ne’er saw such scenes of rancour, rage, 
and hate.”’ 


But his arguments are as soft as his words 
are hard: and where he does not steal his 
objections from Collins, Tindal, Morgan, 
Toland, &c. which, indeed, is almost every 
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where, his own are the poorest that ever 
came from an unbeliever’s pen. Of this 
enormous heap of rage, insolence, and im- 
piety, there are two volumes and a half, in 
large quarto, almost all of them addressed 
to Mr. Pope; one half of which he never 
saw, and the other half has been new 
modelled since his death. 

‘In the Preface to one or other of my 
volumes of the Divine Legation, 1 believe 
I shall have opportunity to examine the 
principles of almost every point of import- 
ance. I shall begin with him very soon.”’ 


** COPY OF A LETTER FROM BISHOP WAR- 
BURTON TO MR. MILLAR. 


“ Feb. 7, 1757. 

‘¢ Srr,—I supposed you would be glad 
to know what sort of book it is which you 
are about to publish, with Hume’s name 
and yours to it. The design of the first 
essay is the very same with all Lord Bo- 
lingbroke’s, to establish Naturalism, a 
species of Atheism, instead of religion, 
and he employs one of Bolingbroke’s ca- 
pital arguments for it. All the difference 
is, it is without Bolingbroke’s abusive 
language. 

‘* All the good his mutilation and fitting 
it up for the public has done, is only to 
add to its other follies that of contradic- 
tion. He is establishing Atheism; and in 
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one single line of a long essay professes 
to believe Christianity. All this I shall 
shew in a very few words on a proper 
occasion. 

‘* In the mean time, if you think you 
have not money enough, and can satisfy 
your conscience, you will do well to pub- 
lish it; for there is no doubt of the sale 
among a people so feverish, that to-day 
they burn with Superstition and to-mor- 
row freeze with Atheism. But the day of 
the publication and the fast-day will be 
an admirable contrast to one another. 

“‘T dare say you know nothing of the 
contents, but the caution of poor Mr. 
K. was admirable on the like occasion 
with this very man, Hume. He wrote to 
Mr. K. to offer him a copy, that had 
nothing to do with religion, as he said. 
Mr. K. replied that might be; but as he 
had given great offence, and he (Mr. K.) 
was himself no judge of these matters, 
he desired to be excused. You have of- 
ten told me of this man’s moral virtues. 
He may have many, for aught I know, 
but let me observe to you, there are vices 
of the mind, as well as of the Jody, and 1 
think a wickeder mind and more obstinate- 
ly bent on public mischief, I never 
knew.”’ 

Ww. W. 


We shall finish our extracts with a few of the Aexroyipara, or 
scattered thoughts of the writer, and lament that we must totally pass by 
that part of the volume appropriated to Divinity. 


P. 330. ‘It is an objection that the 
Church of Rome cannot be the Anti- 
Christian Church, since it holds all the 
essential doctrines of Chtistianity. I 
answer, if it did not, Anti-Christ, which 
was said to be and to arise out of the 
Catholic Church, could not be to do so, 
but out of some heretical, or schismatical 
branch.” * * 


“The Church of England says, she for- 
sook Rome, because Rome would not 
suffer her to forsake her errors, and yet 
continue in her communion. The Puri- 
tans say they forsook her because she is 
Anti-Christ, and they are bid to go out of 
Babylon. These come to the same thing. 
The characteristic essential mark of Anti- 
Christ is persecution.” 


The following is in the true Warburtonian vein: 


** Proverbs, xviii. 22,— ‘ Whoso findeth 
a wife findeth a good thing, and obtain- 
eth favour of the Lord.’ So bold an 
assertion hath shocked the more expe- 
rienced critics, who have presumed that 
Solomon expressed himself according to 
the copies which read, ‘ Whoso findeth a 
good wife, findeth a good thing, and ob- 
taineth favour of the Lord;’ and this 
out of tender regard to the (ruth of sacred 
scripture, Surely Solomon was never 
sent into the world to make this disco- 
very. It was a fitter exploit for the old 


hermit of Prague the poet speaks of, who, 


although he had never seen pen and ink, 
yet, by dint of profound sagacity, found 
out that whatever is, is; and had these 
critics but discovered (which required 
not much more reach of thought,) that 
the wise man was here only characterising 
the divine ordinance of marriage itself, 
as instituted in Paradise, on this great 
principle, ‘that it was nof good for man 
to be alone,’ their scruples concerning the 
integrity of the text would have been 
easily relicved, the sense of the proposi- 
tion being simply this — 

‘* Whoever endeavours to conform him- 
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self to the order of Providence in sup- 
porting this institution, endeavours to ob- 
tain a good thing.’ It is not the woman 
whether good or bad, of whom this qua- 
lity is predicated, but the wife, figura- 
tively used, too, for the holy institution 
of marriage itself. And this sense the 
concluding words of the verse might have 
led them to,—‘ and oblaineth favour of 
the Lord ;’ for why does he who finds a 
wife obtain God’s favour? For no other 
reason, sure, than because he complies 
with and promotes the ordinance of God ; 
for it is not to be supposed that anything 
satirical in the modern vein is here insi- 
nuated, as if a good wife was a special fa- 
vour, of which God had not many to be- 
stow.’’ 

‘¢ The Alma of Prior I take to be the 
masterpiece of all his writings. ’Tis a 
thorough satire, whose general view is to 
ridicule hypothesizing in philosophy, by 
the invention of a very humorous sys- 
tem of the mind in opposition to those of 
Aristotle and Descartes; in which he 
shows, by the several plausible and con- 
curring arguments for the support of his 
whim, how easy it is for an ingenious man 
to dress up the most groundless fancy 
with the air and importance of truth and 
reality. This he has done in the most 
entertaining manner, by illustrating each 
philosophical position by instances from 
such of the common modes and habits of 
the age as afford the properest subjects for 
satire, which he never fails of adorning 
with all the force and delicacy imagina- 
ble. As the subject of this exquisite 
poem naturally suggests ideas very disad- 
vantageous to the force and extent of hu- 
man understanding, the poet does not 
omit to insinuate those suggestions, a 
high strain of scepticism running through- 
out the whole; particularly that noted 
common place of the diversity of customs 
and manners amongst different people, so 
much insisted on in a celebrated chapter 
of Montaigne, our poet has handled with 
vast humour and agreableness.’’* 

‘¢ The different manner in which Ci- 
cero’s history of Orators, and Pliny's 
history of Painters are written, is very re- 
markable. In the first you see the ora- 
tors rise in order from their first rude be- 


Warburton's Lilerary Remains. 
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ginnings, and gradually improving till 
they arrive at perfection. In the other 
the earliest painters and statuaries are de- 
scribed as all excellent. Then follow 
others with new-invented beauties of 
more perfection : after these come others 
with something still more exquisite to re- 
commend them. This shows that Ciccro 
himself examined all the orators he brings 
in review, and was a perfect master of his 
subject. On the other hand Pliny was 
indebted for his accounts of the painters 
of all ages to their contemporary histori- 
ans, who having no idea of greater per- 
fection than what they saw, they who be- 
gun, and they who perfected the art, 
would be spoken of much alike.” 

‘« In your commerce with the great, if 
you would have it to turn to your advan- 
tage, you should endeavour, if the person 
be of great abilities, to make him satisfied 
with you; if he be of none, to make him 
satisfied with Aimself.” 

‘* Lord Clarendon lived in an age of 
great geniuses ; and it is remarkable that 
in drawing the various characters of them 
he generally observes that they were 
small-sized, or inconveniently shaped. 
That was an age of little great men; this 
is an age of great little men.” 

(This, we presume, had some personal 
allusion, with which Warburton delighted 
to amuse himself and his followers. ] 

‘* Though in Cicero’s orations against 
Catiline he feigns in one the greatest rage 
against Catiline ; in another, the warmest 
love for his country; in another, respect 
for justice &c. ; yet throughout the whole 
the predominant passion is fear: for 
instance, in the first oration, would he 
have laboured so much to make Catiline 
believe all his counsels were betrayed to 
him, had he not been under terrible fears 
of him ? when, certainly, the most politic 
way to have defeated the conspiracy would 
have been, to have hid all suspicion of in- 
telligence, as this was the ready way to 
make Catiline purge his council of the 
traitors.’’ 

‘* One day that Mr. Lyttelton, Hooke 
and I dined with Mr. Murray, Hooke en- 
tertained us with a number of ridiculous 
stories of the coxcombical vanity of the 
Chevalier Ramsay ; on which Mr. Lyttel- 





* Pope said, that the Alma of Prior, bating its excessive scepticism, was the only 
work that he could wish to have been the author of. When Prior asked Pope how 
heliked his Solomon, Pope answered, ‘‘ Your -4/ma isa master-piece.’’ Yet Goldsmith 
could thus speak of it. ‘* What Prior meantof this poem, I cannot understand ; by the 
Greek motto to it, one would think it was either to laugh at the subject or his reader, 
See 
Prior was personally acceptable to Louis XIV, 


There are some parts of it very fine, and let them save the badness of the rest.’’ 


Preface to English Poets, p. 421. 
and well known to Boileau. 
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ton said, ‘ If such be the man, how came 
you, Mr. Hooke, to follow him perpetu- 
ally as his éléve—to cry up his romance of 
Cyrus, and to translate it so finely into 
English ?? ‘As for that matter,’ said I, 


Cambridge Studies and Manners, temp. Charles I. 


[April, 


‘Mr. Hooke acted well the discernment 
and fidelity of Sancho Panca, who had 
discovered his master to be a madman, 
but could not help admiring him as the 
wisest madman in the world.’ ” 


Knowing as we do, Warburton’s opinions of some of his brother 
Bishops,* which he was not careful to conceal, we can imagine the gra- 
tification he felt, in proposing to the Duke, his explanation of the silence 
of the Episcopal bench, in the House of Lords ; it is admirably recorded. 


“¢ March 22, 1770.—The Duke of Cum- 
berland came up to us as we were sitting 
in a knot upon our bench, and talking of 
what was then passing. He said, ‘‘ My 
Lords, it is observed that you always 
keep silence, and except you (addressing 
himself to me), I never heard any of the 
Bishops speak.’ ‘ Sir,’ said I, ‘ whenever 
I hear religion or the bench insulted, 

our Royal Highness shall hear me speak 
n their vindication.’ ‘Aye; but why 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 6. 

THE papers of which I herewith 
transmit you copies, were found thirty 
years since on pulling down the 
dining-room chimney piece of an old 
mansion-house at Ryhall, co. Rutland 
(having accidentally slipped behind.) 

They illustrate the studies and man- 
ners of the University of Cambridge in 
thetimeof Charles the First. The letter 
shows the store set on good tobacco, 
then in genteel use in spite of King 
James’s Counterblast. The writer had 
commenced his studies with an Eng- 
lish translation of the celebrated Latin 
romance by John Barclay. One such 
book, under the title of ‘‘ Barclay his 
Argenis, or the Loves of Poliarchus 
and Argenis, translated by Kingsman 
Long,” was printed in 1626 and again 
in 1636; and another, translated by 
Sir Robert Le Grys, Knight, was 
printed in 1628. Ina search for the 
Ethics of Zabarella, a Paduese profes- 
sor, he had been Jess successful. 


will not yonr Lordships speak on other 
occasions ? ‘ Sir,’ replied I, ‘ haranguing 
in this assembly is a ¢rade, like other 
trades, and generally the Bishops come to 
this bench so advanced in years as to be 
too old to learn. Besides, sir,’ said I, 
‘we have been long accustomed to severe 
reason and exact method; so that we 
should be as much at a loss to talk non- 
sense as some others, more habituated, to 
talk sense.’”? 


Most Honored Father, 

I received your letter and all my things 
by the carier, for the which I returne 
you many thankes. I am sorry your 
Tobacco proved so il, I wish I knew where 
there were any good, I will inquire against 
the cariers next returne, I have not as 
yet seene my Tutor since I came, I know 
not whether he will prove a man of his 
word or no, you shall heare shortly. I 
have already bought me an English 
Argenis, of which I hope to make good 
use. I was at all the bookebinders shops 
in towne for Zabarell’s Ethicks, but they 
told me they never heard of any such 
booke, therefore it may be you have mis- 
taken the name thereof, for there are 
many of his works, but no such. Thus 
remembering my most humble duty to 
your selfe and my Lady Mother, I rest, 

Your most obedient sonne, 
Robert BopENHAM. 
Cambridge, Queenes Coll. 
Sep. 19, 1632. 

Superscription : —To His most Honored 
Father, S'. Francis Bodenham, Knight, at 
Ryhal, these present. 


* Toup does not hesitate to give Warburton the palm of superior learning, over 


all his brethren of the Bench. 
ditissime. 


He says, ‘* Vale Episcoporum doctissime, Presul eru- 
Perge ut facis, de literis, de ecclesia, de republicd optime mereri. 


Rum- 


pantur Codri, Bavii, Mevii! Adplaudunt omnes boni, et quicquid usquam gentium 


est eruditorum,” &c. 


Ep. Critica, p. 183. 


Warburton’s motto might have been 


; a ; diag ele é 
Td avtoxinrov mpoonvOe TH TOAVpabeia, Vide Damascii vit. Isidori ex Photio, p. 


1044. 


The “ Episcoporum doctissinus’’ in his Dedication to D. R. Sutton, compli- 


ments his patron, as “* Virtutum, Humanitatis, Religionisyue Moderationum, exemplar 


perillustre !”’ 
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In the College Dill is but one 


poor 2d. for shoes, to an ‘‘ intolerable 
deal of sack”’ and “‘ clarrit.”’ 


li. 


bl 


Impr. For my Charges to Cam- 


bridge = ° ‘ -@ 5& G6 
Payd for y® acquitance theire .0 2 6 
To yo" Worshippe -0. 1 © 
For a Bottle of Sacke es 
For 3 Bottles of Clarrit wine .0 2 6 
For 2 Bottles of Clarrit wine .0 1 8 
For 2 Bottles of Clarrit wine .0 1 8 
Vor 2 Bottles of Clarrit wine .0 1 8 
To Barberry . : ‘ -0 0 6 
For yo™ shooes mendinge . -0 0 82 
Lent yo" worshippe . -0 5 0 
For a Bottle of Sacke —- = F 
For 2 Bottles of Clarrit wine .0 1 8 
For a pinte of Sacke 0 0 7 
For a Bottle of Clarrit wine .0 0 10 
For a Bottle of Sacke -@ £ s 
For 2 Bottles of Clarrit wine .0 1 8 
For 6 Dozen of Trenchers .@ 8 0 


(The rest torn away.) 


The family of Bodenham resided in 
a mansion at Ryhall called Netlam’s, 
after the name of a former professor. 
and which is now the property of 
Henry Bennett Pierrepont, Esq. who 
inherited the same from his uncle Col. 
Michael Pierrepont. They were de- 
scended (as will be scen by a pedigree 
in Blore’s History of Rutland, p. 49) 
from thefamily originally of Bodenham 
in Herefordshire, but they came to 
Ryhall from Biddenden in Kent. 
Robert Bodenham, the writer of the 
letter, was the younger son of Sir 
Francis Bodenham, Knt. by his first 
wife Penelope, daughter of Sir Edward 
Wingfield, of Kimbolton Castle, co. 
Huntingdon, Knt. and brother to Sir 
Wingfield Bodenham, Knt. who con- 
tinued the line of the family. His 
** Lady Mother,” to whom he sends 
his “most humble duty,’’ was his 
father’s second wife, Theodosia, daugh- 
ter of Francis Lord Hastings, and 
sister to Henry Earl of Huntingdon. 

Yours, &c. Wma. HopkKINson. 





Mr. UrsBan, March 10. 

THE fate of Dunbar, the Scotish 
poet, has already been discussed in 
your pages.* It has been shown, that 





* See Gent. Mag. Noy. 1834 and July, 
1840. 
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his hopes of preferment, from the 
Queen of James IV. were in all pro- 
bability disappointed, as his own ex- 
pressions indicate. That his expec- 
tations should have been frustrated, 
when his royal mistress became Regent, 
may be accounted for, from the stormy 
nature of her administration, and her 
personal unpopularity, as the sister 
of Henry VII1. which would operate 
unfavourably on persons who relied 
upon her interest. The following 
passage from Mr. Tytler’s History of 
Scotland, throws some light on the 
subject, and shows what difficulties 
stood in the way of candidates for 
ecclesiastical advancement, at the 
time when Dunbar was seeking it. 
The date of the quotation is 1514, the 
year after the disastrous battle of 
Flodden. 


‘* At this crisis, the death of the vener- 
able and patriotic Elphinston, Archbishop 
of St. Andrew’s, removed the only mind 
which seemed to possess authority in the 
state, and, by vacating the primacy, in- 
creased the struggles of individual am- 
bition. The Queen nominated as his 
successor the celebrated Gawin Douglas, 
her husband’s uncle,f a man whose 
genius, had this been the only requisite 
for the important dignity, was calculated 
to bestow distinction upon any situation. 
Hepburn, however, prior of St. Andrew’s, 
a churchman of a turbulent and factious 
character, had interest enough with the 
chapter to secure his own election; 
whilst Forman, Bishop of Moray, the 
personal favourite of the late King, whose 
foreign negotiations and immense wealth 
rendered him all-powerful at the court of 
Rome, was appointed to fill the vacant 
see by a papal bull, which he for a while 
did not dare to promulgate. An indecent 
spectacle was thus exhibited, which could 
not fail to lower the Church in the eyes 
of the people: the servants of Douglas, 
supported by his nephew and the Queen, 
had seized the episcopal palace, but were 
attacked by Hepburn, who carried the 
fortress, and kept possession of it, al- 
though threatened by Angus with a siege. 
Forman, however, had the address to 
secure the interest of Home, the cham- 
berlain, and a treaty having been entered 
into, in which money was the chief peace- 
maker, it was agreed, that Hepburn should 
surrender the castle, on condition of 
retaining the revenues he had already 





+ Uncle to her second husband the 
Earl of Angus. 
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collected, and receiving for his nephew 
the rich priory of Coldingham.’’ Vol. V. 
p- 97, 98. 


Itisevidentthat, amongtheselament- 
able contests and compromises, Dun- 
bar’s eager solicitations proved unavail - 
ing. Another reason may be assign- 
ed for the failure of his solicitations : 
the Stuart princes were obliged, from 
their peculiar position, to employ 
the dignified clergy as a counterpoise 
to the turbulent nobility, and the 
persons whom they found it most de- 
sirable to prefer, were eminent for di- 
plomatic and political, rather than 
literary talent. Gawin Douglas is the 
only, or almost the only exception ; 
but he was nearly related to the Queen 
Dowager’s husband. With regard to 
the contest alluded to, Mr. Tytler 
leaves it to be inferred, that Forman 
was the successful candidate, as was 
the case. Gawin Douglas was raised 
to the chair in 1515, or 1516, through 
the influence of Angus and the Queen, 
but not without considerable opposi- 
tion. Mr Tytler is not inclined to 
concur in his praises, and calls him 
**a keen and unscrupulous partisan of 


his nephew Angus ;” but the memoir 
in Dr. David Irving’s Lives of the 
Scotish poets, conveys a more pleasing 
idea of his character. 

‘ 2. The phrase ‘‘ John Thomson’s 
Man ” (see Gent.’Mag. July, 1840,) 
was used sarcastically by the celebrated 


Montrose. Mr. Napier mentions, 
that in the Montrose charter-chest is 
preserved a curious paper, endorsed 
** Several Cypher Keys,” and entitled, 
**Montrose’s Key, 1648.”” Whether 
he used it in his correspondence, or 
had merely composed it for his amuse- 
ment, is uncertain. In this curious 
paper, the Parliament of Scotland is 
denominated John Thomson’s Man, and 
the Assembly, Goodwife that wears the 
breeches. The allusion obviously is, 
that the Parliament was controlled by 
the Kirk; at the time of Gowrie’s 
conspiracy, it showed more _ inde- 
pendence. (Napier’s Life and Times 
of Montro-e, 1840, p. 534, Appendix.) 

3. In the papers on Anecdotal 
Literature, (Gent. Mag. 1820—21,) 
it is stated, that when Archee was dis- 
charged from his employment, as 
King’s Jester, he was succeeded by 
Muckle John, of whom there is little 

3 


known. He is mentioned in Baillie’s 
Correspondence, where it appears, 
from the story told of him, that he 
was with the King at Oxford in 1643-4. 
When the Duke of Hamilton was im- 
prisoned, Baillie wrote, ‘* Meikle Jo. 
would have been in to visit him, as he 
said, to give him his coat, as the 


greater fool than he for coming hither.”’ 


(Quoted in Napier’s Montrose and 
the Covenanters, 1838, vol. ii. p. 
234). This circumstance happened in 
December or January. 

4. Inthe collection of the laws of 
the Constituent Assembly in France, 
1Vth division, 2nd part, occur some 
excellent regulations, concerning pas- 
sengers in Public Water Conveyances. 
The ordonnance is entitled, ‘ Pro- 
clamation du Roi, pour le Service des 
Coches et Voitures d’Eau, donné a 
Paris, le 24 Avril 1791,’’ and com- 
mences thus : 

‘Le Roi, par l’article x de sa pro- 
clamation du 10 de ce mois, concernant 
le service des messageries, s’est ré- 
servé de pourvoir particuli¢rement au 
service des Coches et Voitures @’Eau, 
ainsi qu’ au bon ordre et a la police 
qui doivent y étre observés pour la 
tranquillité et la sureté des voyageurs. 
En conséquence, le Roi a ordonné et 
ordonne ce qui suit—’”’ 

The article which particularly de- 
serves commemoration is the twelfth. 

“XII. ll est défendu de faire 
aucun tumulte ni bruit dans les 
coches, d’y jurer ou tenir des con- 
versations malhonnétes, d’y chanter 
des chansons obscénes, d’y jouer a 
aucuns jeux, de fumer dans_ les 
chambres des coches, ni sur le tillac, 
4 cause du danger du feu.” 

As these regulations are contained, 
not in a decree of the Assembly, but 
in a Royal proclamation, it is pleasing 
to think, that they may possibly have 
originated in the mind of Louis him- 
self. They are, of course, no longer 
in force, unless revived in subsequent 
enactments. But, at all events, how 
desirable it would be, if similar re- 
gulations were enforced on board our 
steamers, smacks, &c. and how cre- 
ditable to the authorities, who should 
show such a sense of moral propriety. 

Yours, &c. Cypwett. 

















ST. PAUL’S CRAY, KENT. 


THE valley of the Crays has long 
been celebrated for its quiet unobtru- 
sive beauty ; the clear winding stream, 
famous for the quality as well as the 
quantity of its trout, the undulating 
hills on each side, crowned with wood 
and sloping gently towards the water, 
together with snug villages, gentle- 
men’s seats, and neat farm houses, 
peeping out in every direction, unite in 
forming a landscape thoroughly Eng- 
lish, and which no one can regard 
without feelings of pleasure and admi- 
ration. We would advise the visitor 
who has just escaped from the din and 
turmoil of the great city, to take the 
road through Chiselhurst, and when 
within a quarter of a mile of St. Mary 
Cray, turn off to the right across a 
field, from the top of which he will 
have a full view of the scene we have 
endeavoured to describe. 

The River Cray takes its rise in the 
parish of Orpington, about thirteen 
miles from the Metropolis, and pro- 
ceeding in a north-easterly direction, 
after giving name to five parishes, 
joins the Darenth two miles below 

Gent. Maa. Vor. XV. 





Dartford, whence it flows into the 
Thames. The places thus indebted for 
their general appellation are Crayford 
on the high road to Dover, North 
Cray, Foot’s Cray on the high road to 
Maidstone, Paulin’s, or as it is com- 
monly called Paul’s Cray, and St. 
Mary Cray. ‘The present account 
will be confined to the last but one of 
the above, which derives its distinc- 
tive title from Paulinus, Bishop of 
Rochester in the seventh century, the 
Saint to whom the church is dedi- 
cated. The parish is large and occu- 
pies a considerable portion of land on 
both sides the river, but the village 
itself is situated on its eastern bank. 
Cray, in Domesday Book, is a name 
given in common to several contigu- 
ous manors in Helmstrei or Rokesley 
Hundred, which were, at the time of 
the survey, a portion of the immense 
possessions granted to Odo Bishop 
of Baieux, by his half-brother Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. The Church 
forms part of one of these manors, 
then underheld by Anschitel Dean of 
Rochester, and which was valued at 
3A 
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three pounds, although before the 
Conquest it had been rated at four. 
The record simply notices the ex- 
istence of the building, and proceeds 
to state the quantity of arable and 
pasture land with which it was at- 
tached. 

In the taxation of Pope Nicholas, 
taken in the 20th year of Edward I. 
A.D. 1291, the church of ‘ Crey 
Paulin”? was valued at 11 marks 
or 71. 6s. 8d. It is now rated in the 
King’s books at 12/. 13s. 4d. and isa 
rectory in the patronage of Lord Vis- 
count Sydney, in the diocese of Roches- 
ter and deanery of Dartford. The 
present rector is the Rev. Robert Burr 
Bourne. 

The church of St. Paulinus cannot, 
as the engraving will shew, lay claim 
to any pretensions of beauty or regu- 
larity in an architectural point of 
view ; and the casual observer, glanc- 
ing at its humble and even mean ex- 
terior, would, in all probability, pass 
by without pausing to examine it. 
Like most churches situated in the 
midst of a rural population, it has 
sustained a number of alterations at 
different periods, so as to render it a 
matter of some difficulty to discover 
the original plan and observe the cha- 
racter of the subsequent additions. 
When in its most perfect state the 
plan formed a nave with two aisles, 
a tower at the west, and a chancel at 
the east end, with one or two attached 
chapels, which will be particularized 
hereafter ; but this was not the origi- 
nal construction, nor did it present so 
regular an appearance for any great 
length of time; the rage for alteration, 
so generally conspicuous in our eccle- 
siastical structures of the Middle Ages, 
being nowhere more exemplified than 
in the instance before us. Its present 
plan shows a nave, south aisle, and 
chancel; at the west end of the 
former is a quadrilateral tower, and on 
the north side of the chancel is a 
small chapel. To begin our descrip- 
tion with the nave; in the wall, 
on the north side, appear two pointed 
arches of stone, reduced to a plane 
surface; the central pillar of these 
arches has entirely disappeared, but 
the others are imbedded in the wall 
and appear to have been octangular. 
These arches belonged to an aisle 
which formerly existed on this side, 


St. Paul's Cray, Kent. 
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but now destroyed. The windows 
which occupy the central space within 
each arch, being of the flat Tudor 
style, indicate pretty plainly that the 
destruction of the aisle took place about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Above the arches the rubble of the wall 
assumes a more ancient appearance ; 
immediately under the overlapping 
ridge of the roof are layers of flint and 
Roman tiles laid in herring-bone, and 
beneath these the remains of a bond- 
ing course of the latter material laid 
horizontally. These appearances in- 
dicate an original and very early part 
of the structure, and are curious in 
proving that, when the north aisle was 
constructed, for it was subsequent to 
the nave, the wall of the latter was 
merely pierced so far as was necessary 
for the pitch of the arch, a piece of 
practical economy which superseded 
the necessity of taking down the roof. 
We pass by for the present the small 
chapel seen in the engraving, and come 
to the chancel, the north side of 
which is modern, and has a window of 
no architectural feature. At the east 
end were originally three lancet win- 
dows, distinct and separate without, 
but forming within that pleasing fea- 
ture the triple lancet ; these, at a sub- 
sequent period, were destroyed to make 
way for a large obtusely arched win- 
dow of the sixteenth century, which, 
in its turn, has had the tracery demo- 
lished, and the whole aperture filled 
up with brick. The south side of the 
chancel is also modern, and has two 
tasteless windows of no descriptive 
character. Hasted remarksthat achapel 
once stood against the chancel, but 
which was, in his time, in ruins. The 
ruins have now entirely disappeared, nor 
are there any traces remaining to point 
out its exact site. 

The south aisle was taken down 
during the summer of 1839, and has 
since been rebuilt of wider dimen- 
sions than its predecessor, which 
was an erection of the early pointed 
style, and coeval with the chan- 
cel and tower. It had a_ high 
pointed gable, and at the east end a 
small window of two lights. The 
south side was much disfigured by 
large brick buttresses, the wall being 
somewhat out of the perpendicular. 
There had been three lancet windows, 
of which one only remained perfect, 
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but all could be distinctly traced from 
the interior: a pointed doorway once 
covered with a porch also remained, 
but was then disused. The west end 
retained some interesting features ; the 
south-west angle of the nave was en- 
tirely coigned with Roman tiles, one 
side of which only could be seen, the 
wall of the aisle having been brought 
to the same elevation, and built flush 
against it; this angle having been re- 
cently destroyed, the nave has un- 
fortunately lost its most interesting 
feature. It is much to be regretted 
that our ecclesiastical structures are 
left so completely at the mercy of a 
village vestry or influential squire; 
having no wish to give offence, we 
forbear mentioning the name of the 
individual, through whose whim or 
caprice, and contrary to the wishes of 
the parishioners, an unsightly mass of 
brick and plaster has usurped the place 
of a venerable structure of the thir- 
teenth century: the usual excuse 
of the old work being decayed, was 
sufficiently disproved by the labour re- 
quired for its destruction. 

Thetoweris an object of interesttothe 
architectural inquirer, as showing the 
gradual change from the circular to 
the pointed arch. The lower story is 
flanked in front by two buttresses, 
between which is a wooden porch, 
covering an arched entrance, a simple 
yet elegant specimen of the pointed 
style; it is supported by slender co- 
lumns with foliated capitals, and the 
dog-tooth ornament is seen in the 
archivolt mouldings; the design is 
similar to the doorway at Orpington, 
engraved in Thorpe’s Custumale Rof- 
fense, but not so highly enriched. Over 
the entrance is a curious window, com- 
posed of twoopen lights with flat heads, 
slightly kneed, which are divided by a 
thick mullion ; above areasmall lozenge- 
shaped opening, and a narrow loophole, 
the whole included in a pointed arch. 
This is, perhaps, one of the earliest 
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specimens of the mullion; and en- 
ables us to trace from the beginning 
the gradual progress to the open rami- 
fied windows of later times. The 
lateral windows of the tower on this 
story are blocked up; they were both 
plain lancets, and placed rather lower 
than that in front. The second story 
contains simply two small circular 
openings in the west front. The 
clerestory has on each side except the 
east a small round-headed window, 
recently repaired with brick: the 
eastern front, which clears the gable 
of the nave, has two of the same cha- 
racter in their original state, the heads 
being formed out of a single stone, 
and destitute of ornament. We thus 
see that whilethearchitectadopted what 
was then the new style in the basement, 
he retained the old form in his upper 
story. The tower is surmounted bya 
low shingled spire, of a character very 
common in this part of the country. 

We have reserved to the last a de- 
scription of the chapel which oc- 
cupies a prominent part in the engrav- 
ing, because this is the most interest- 
ing portion of the existing structure. 
It forms a perfect building of itself, 
and from the manner in which it is 
joined by the wall of the nave, is 
clearly the earliest in point of date. 
Its form is oblong, with a high gable, 
and the exterior measures 20ft. 6 in. by 
12 ft. The two angles exposed to view 
are entirely coigned with Roman tiles ; 
and large pieces of mortar, of that pecu- 
liar compact composition always found 
in Roman remains, are attached to the 
surface of some of them, and also 
worked into the wall along with the 
rubble.* 

On the north side is a lancet 
window, evidently not an original part 
of the construction, from the discom- 
posed appearance of the surrounding 
rubble ; it was inserted at the erection 
of the tower and chancel. 

The church is entered through the 








* There are three sorts of tiles made use of here, all of which are found in the re- 
mains of Roman dwelling houses or villas ; the largest, measuring 17 in. by 10 or 12 in. 
are employed in the main fabric ; the smaller, 8 in. square, used in the minuter parts, 
as the hypocausts, &c. and tiles with ridged edges, generally found about the founda- 


tions, and conjectured to have been used for forming drains. 


The employment of 


these mixed materials, and the fact of original mortar being still attached to them, indi- 
cate that they are not employed here for the first time, but have been taken from the 
ruins of some Roman building on this spot or its immediate neighbourhood. 
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tower; the door is of solid oak, and 
on the wooden lock with which it is 
fastened may be seen the following 
whimsical inscription :— 

John Mock 

mad this lock 1637. 


In the wall at the S. E. corner is a 
mutilated bowl, formerly used as a 
receptacle for holy water. The cle- 
restory contains three bells, on one of 
which is this inscription, in black letter, 
with longobardic capitals :— 


+ Tobannes Cristi Care 

Bignare Pro JRobis Orare, 
The others are of more recent date. 
The nave is divided from the south 
aisle by three pointed arches, resting 
on two circular pillars, and semicir- 
cular piers at each end. One of the 
capitals has a border of oak leaves, 
boldly carved, between two heads re- 
presenting a priest anda nun. The 
arches of the destroyed north aisle, 
being imbedded in the wall of the nave, 
rise to a centre over the Tudor windows 
before mentioned, giving to the latter 
the appearance of having pointed heads. 
This anomalous contrivance has with 


the windows themselves been faithfully 
copied by the architect of the south 
aisle, with no other view than to make 


them correspond. A font of early 
workmanship once stood against a 
pillar of the nave, but was broken to 
pieces a year or two ago in an ill- 
judged attempt to remove it. It con- 
sisted of a circular basin, with plain 
perpendicular mouldings, and was 
supported on a round pedestal, with 
a foliated capital. The present font is 
octangular, with blank panels. 

The commencement of the chancel 
is indicated by a break in the north 
wall, and an elevation of the floor; 
the pier adjoining the aisle is pierced 
with a lancet opening, probably to 
form a communication with the rood 
loft, which was over the front of the 
chancel: a pointed arch, resting on 
octagon imposts, with sculptured 
capitals, opens into the chapel pre- 
viously described, which has for many 
years been used as a vestry: the in- 
terior is plain, and contains nothing 
remarkable, except that half of the 
ceiling is considerably lowered, leaving 
a vacant space within to which there 
is no opening, and the use of which 
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cannot be accounted for: beyond the 
chapel is a blank arch, extending to 
the end of the chancel, within which 
is the modern window mentioned in 
the description of the exterior; astring 
moulding runs across the face of the 
arch, so that it could never have 
opened into any other building, and 
it was perhaps constructed to preserve 
an uniformity of appearance. 

The east end is disfigured, as is too 
often the case, by a vile altar-piece. At 
the side of the inscriptions are figures 
of Moses and Aaron, daubed in chiaro- 
oscuro; above are the royal arms, 
surmounted by a _ glaring crimson 
curtain, and a background painted in 
imitation of marble: the whole is in 
the worst taste, and should be imme- 
diately removed; a good opportunity 
presented itself during the late repair, 
but it was neglected. If the windows 
of the chancel were restored to their 
original design, and stained glass ju- 
diciously introduced to soften the light, 
we might approach the altar with de- 
votional feelings, which the present ap- 
pearances completely banish. 

There are no ancient monuments in 
the church, unless a slab deprived of 
its brass, and a plain coffin-shaped 
stune in the nave, can be deemed 
worthy of the appellation. The modern 
memorials are few and uninteresting, 
with the exception of a marble tablet 
placed against the south wall of the 
chancel, to the memory of the late 
much-respected Rector. The inscrip- 
tion is as follows :— 


‘Tn memory of the Rev. Joun Simons, 
LL.B. Born at Eton, Bucks, Sept. 2, 
1755. Died Aug. 8, 1836. For more 
than 57 years Rector of Paul’s Cray; 
distinguished for his high classical attain- 
ments, rich imagination and cultivated 
taste, but still more for his unbounded 
beneficence to the poor, and his charity 
towards all men. During a ministry of 
more than half a century, through evil re- 
port and good report, he lived, conversed, 
and preached, only to exalt that Saviour 
in whose finished righteousness he reposed 
all his trust, for time and eternity. Be- 
loved and revered by a numerous and 
extensive circle of friends, he was to the 
last engaged in the active duties of his 
sacred calling, and was struck by the hand 
of death in his pulpit while declaring the 
Gospel with all his usual fervour, fidelity, 
and zeal, on Sunday the 7th August, 1836. 
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Servant of Christ ! well done ! 
Praise be thy new employ ; 

And while eternal ages run 
Rest in thy Saviour’s joy! ”’ 

The seat of Lord Wynford is in this 
parish. Lady Wynford, who died in 
the early part of last year, is buried 
under a large slab in the chancel. The 
stone is inlaid with a brass coronet, 
and the initial letters of her ladyship’s 
name— 


M. A. W. 
1840. 


It will now be expected that some 
notice should be taken of the age of 
the entire structure. An old and valued 
correspondent, in an account of Da- 
renth church (see Gent. Mag. for Sept. 
1837), gives it as his opinion that the 
nave of that structure was constructed 
during the Roman dominion in Britain, 
or shortly after its discontinuance : his 
arguments are grounded on the em- 
ployment of Roman tiles at the angles, 
and in courses, and strengthened by 
the constructional evidence, whereby 
the chancel of the earliest Norman 
work is proved to be an addition to 
the nave. The writer of the present 
article examined both edifices within a 
few days of each other, and is de- 
cidedly of opinion that both are the 
work of the same era, and probably of 
the same hand. Darenth is a larger 
and more perfect specimen, but both 
exhibit the same mode of construction. 

When the Romans had taken their 
final departure from this island, it was 
overrun by hordes of pagan barbarians, 
who speeuily demolished the churches 
and monuments of architecture which 
their predecessors had _ universally 
taised. Christianity was nearly ba- 
nished for about 150 years, when its 
reintroduction by Augustine at the 
close of the 6th century renewed an 
acquaintance with the previous style 
of architecture, and the first churches 
of the humble Christians were erected 
from those ruined materials which Jay 
scattered everywhere in such disastrous 
profusion. The rude architects, per- 
haps, received their instruction from 
the learned men who were daily 
arriving from Rome, and we are thus 
indebted for such edifices as those now 
under notice. The age of Paul’s Cray 
can moreover be affixed with a greater 
degree of certainty, from its being de- 
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dicated to a Saint who was bishop of 
the diocese till his death in 654. 
Particular stress has been laid on 
the small chapel, because it offers con- 
structional evidence of being an earlier 
erection than the nave, but as the latter 
exhibits the same characteristics, both 
were perhaps the work of one archi- 
tect. It may not be assuming too 
much to suppose that this chapel was 
originally an oratory raised in honour 
of one so deservedly revered for his 
piety and good works as Paulinus : the 
nave was shortly after added, forming 
a primitive church of one pace, and 
without chancel or bell tower: it was 
in this state at the time of the Domes- 
day compilation, and existed without 
alteration for five or six centuries, 
during which period the Saxon dy- 
nasty had risen, flourished, and de- 
parted: a foreign race swayed the 
English sceptre, by whom new insti- 
tutions and new styles had been in- 
troduced. About the reign of John 
addition was made of a chancel, tower 
and aisles, and the church was ren- 
dered to outward appearance a struc- 
ture of the prevailing fashion. Suc- 
ceeding centuries have not passed over 
without imparting the whims and 
fancies of different tastes, till at the 
present day, divested ofall proportion, 
and humble even to meanness, few 
travellers would feel sufficient induce- 
ment to examine closely the remains 
of a structure over which a thousand 
years have passed away ‘‘as it werea 
tale that is told.” L. A. B. W 


Mr. Ursan, Cork, Feb. 17. 

IN your publication for the current 
month, Mr. Hatvam (p. 194) declares 
that the facts and arguments adduced 
by Mr. Corneyand myself, in disproof 
of his claim for the English composi- 
tion of the larger portion of the Turkish 
Spy, so far from weakening, had con- 
firmed his original impression ; and I 
apprehend that his own reasoning, in 
the present instance, will produce ex- 
actly the same effect on those whom 
he seeks to refute. Leaving, however, 
Mr. Corney to assert his personal 
cause, 1 shall submit mine to the 
decision of your readers, who will 
judge to what degree Mr. Hallam has 
succeeded in solving the objections, 
grounded on the multiplied blunders, 
misrepresentations, misnomers and 
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anachronisms of the work urged by 
me to his hypothesis. It would, in 
truth, be difficult to indicate a book 
more uninformed on English transac- 
tions, or more anti-national all through 
in spirit; nor has Mr. Hallam chal- 
lenged a single fact, or impeached the 
accuracy of any statement, reported by 
me from these volumes. The only 
occasions on which he founds the 
knowledge or correctness of views of 
the author, are very insignificant in 
import or evidence; for no person, 
having the slightest pretension to 
address the public on the state of 
Europe, could be less cognizant of 
English proceedings than the ostensible 
Spy evinces himself in the passage 
referred to of volume the second. 
Nothing there transpires beyond the 
sphere of every reading foreigner, or 
to prove the book of English birth. It 
is just as if the narration of a few 
prominent and generally known oc- 
currences of the contemporaneous 
Thirty years’ war, were to demonstrate 
the writer of German origin, while, on 
the other hand, it is replete with the 
most glari: g errors of detail. To those 
already pointed out I may add that of 
making the Irish massacre of 1641 
posterior to the second irruption, as it 
is termed, of the Scotch into England, 
which occurred in 1644; that is, two 
years later than the date of the letter 
itself—thus distinctly alluding in 1642 
to this second Scotch invasion, which 
did not happen till 1644.—And this 
letter is presented to us as a voucher 
of the writer’s English information and 
birth ! The massacre, too, of which he 
rates the victims at above one hundred 
thousand,—no unusual, and, therefore, 
in him, no inexcusable exaggeration— 
a catastrophe, in act and consequences, 
of an importance transcended by no 
event of the century, and the source of 
a still enduring controversial excite- 
ment, national and religious,—is dis- 
missed in two lines, closed with the 
assertion that Charles was accused of 
instigating it : a calumnious imputa- 
tion, pressed, | am aware, at the time, 
and consequently to be found in every 
historian, with, in general, an indig- 
nant rejection of its foundation. 

A subsequent letter in the same 
volume ascribes the existing evils of 
England to the liberty enjoyed by 
every one to choose his own religion, 
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which is in direct contradiction to the 
truth; for never was less freedom al- 
lowed than by the dominant or Pres- 
byterian party, though impotent in 
checking the diffusion of sects; but it 
is true,as there stated, that how hostile 
soever these sectarians were to each 
other, they were always prepared to 
coalesce against the Roman Catholics, 
* like dogs,”’ to use the author’s com- 
parison, ‘‘ who, though ready to tear 
each other to pieces, will at once unite 
against abear.”’ Nor does the account 
of Archbishop Sharp’s murder show 
any peculiar acquaintance with the 
circumstance, which created too great 
a sensation not to resound throughout 
Europe ; and the letter, comparatively 
brief on that subject, dwells much 
more at large on the privileges extend- 
ed to the Scottish nation in France, 
which the writer could have learned 
from any Scotch resident there. Si- 
milar advantages were long possessed 
by the Swiss, which were of equal no- 
toriety. In Spain, parallel favours 
were conferred on the Irish, of which 
they, as well as the Scotch and Swiss 
in France, were too proud not to pro- 
claim, so as to give publicity to the 
fact. 1 repeat, that ten times more 
space is allotted to French affairs, and 
fifty times more to continental occur- 
rences generally, than to what was 
passing in England during the most 
eventful and interesting epoch of her 
history. The particulars of Turenne’s 
death and funeral honours, which in 
some measure we retrace in those 
lavished on Napoleon, occupy a larger 
compass, not only than any British 
event, singly, but nearly as much as 
the narrative of the Irish massacre, of 
the execution of Charles, the elevation 
of Cromwell, the Restoration, and 
Popish Plot, altogether. And I here 
observe that the renowned com- 
mander’s demise is dated according to 
the French, not the English calendar, 
the 27th of July 1675, which a British 
writer would then, so long previous 
to our adoption of the new or re- 
formed style, certainly have called the 
17th, as in continental historians, the 
30th January, the day on which we 
commemorate the royal martyr’s death, 
is uniformly named the 9th of Febru- 
ary. Several other passages struck 
me equally in contravention to Mr. 
Hallam’s opinion, as I again consult- 
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ed the work; but those indicated in 
my former address, the greater part of 
which he has left unnoticed, are 
quite sufficient for my purpose. One 
remark on!y, because of essential effect, 
I must subjoin. It is, that in the en- 
tire of what is claimed as originally 
English, not the remotest trace of a 
foreign idiom is discoverable in the 
asserted French translation, which, 
throughout, exhibitsaracy nativeFrench 
style. Were it otherwise, it would 
hardly, 1 think, escape my attention. 
The subject, indeed, is of little inherent 
consequence, and can only derive im- 
portance from its association with so 
distinguished a name as Mr. Hallam’s. 
1 need not, therefore, and am, in truth, 
by no means disposed to pursue it 
further,—‘‘ Segnior jam,” I may be 
permitted to say, ‘‘et infirmior, quam 
ut contentionem scribendi sustine- 
rem;” (Tit. Liv. xxx. 33,) but no au- 
thority, however great, should coun- 
tervail adverse facts, or be accepted as 
a satisfactory warrant for unsupported 
conclusions. Mr. Hallam professes 
his personal ignorance of J. R. to 
which I may reply, ‘‘ Mn eparnoor ris 
dy TéuTo fin, adda T@ Aeyouevw Tpda- 
eye. 

I shall, with your indulgence, Mr. 
Urban, now take the liberty of no- 
ticing two other articles in your pre- 
sent number. 

Your correspondent ANSELM, in 
respect to the Latin Vulgate edition of 
the Bible, directs me to Mr. Orme’s 
sentiments, to which | may far more 
efficiently oppose those of the deeply 
learned and impartial scholars of Ger- 
many, independently of its daily in- 
creasing estimationamongst our British 
critics ; and, as for the Bellum Papale, 
or Concordia Discors, of the Oxonian 
librarian, the simple circumstance of 
the immediate correction of the Sixtine 
edition of 1590, by that of Clement in 
1592, refutes the assumption of infal- 
libility imputed, in this instance, to the 
popes. They did not, and could not 
claim it for any emanation of the press, 
or vouch for the immaculate purity of 
any edition. The character of authen- 
ticity, I may here repeat, impressed by 
the Council of Trent on the Latin 
Vulgate, is clearly defined in session 
the sixth (April 1546) : —“‘ Insuper 
eadem sacrosancta Synodus . . . statuit 
et declarat, ut hac ipsa vetus et vulgata 
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editio, que longo tot seculorum usu» 
in ipsa ecclesia probata est, in publicis 
lectionibus, disputationibus, predica- 
tionibus, et expositionibus, pro au- 
thentica habeatur ’’—which is equiva- 
lerit to the mandatory prescription of 
our English version—‘ By his Ma- 
jesty’s Special Command—Appointed 
to be read in Churches.”’ There must 
be a standard of reference, which, 
surely, is not meant to embrace errors 
of impression, such as were discovered 
in the edition of 1590, and at once 
ordered to be rectified. The innume- 
rable faults of the press, in almost 
every edition of our authorized trans- 
lation, are adverted to by Dr. Dibdin 
in the Library Companion, and more 
in detail, by Mr. Carey, and others, to 
which of course, the royal sanction 
did not extend. Even before the 
amended edition of 1592 appeared, 
directions were given by Gregory XIV. 
the successor of Sixtus (whose death 
preceded the publication, or, at least, the 
cognizance of the misprints,) to apply 
an immediate remedy, by replacing the 
erroneous passages with pasted cor- 
rections, still visible in the few copies 
that have been preserved, until the new 
edition should be prepared for use, as 
it was, within the short interval of 
two years. A very recent order of 
Council, dated the fifth of this instant 
month, is so similar in object and cha- 
racter, proceeding from the head of the 
Anglican church, that [ may place it 
in juxtaposition with the Pontifical 
mandate : 

.... “Her Majesty was pleased 
this day in Council to declare her 
royal will and pleasure, that in all the 
prayers, liturgies and collects for the 
royal family, the words ‘ Prince Al- 
bert’ be inserted immediately after the 
words ‘ Adelaide the Queen Dowager.’ 
And her Majesty doth strictly charge 
and command (anathema esto ?) that no 
edition of the Common Prayer be from 
henceforth printed but with this 
amendment, and that in the mean- 
time, till copies of such edition may 
be had, all parsons, vicars and curates 
within this realm do (for the preventing 
of mistakes,) with the pen, correct and 
amend allsuch prayers . . . and that 
the Right Reverend Bishops do take 
care that obedience be paid to the same 
accordingly.” (London Gazette for 
5th February, 1841.) 
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To Ansetm’s allusion to the style 
of the Catholic version, I would 
apply the recommendation of a ve- 
nerable authority, “Ev rais dayias 
Tpapais tiv ddndecav, ov tiv rept réus 
Adyous Sewvdrnra dee Cyrioa.” The 
classical latinity of Castalio pro- 
cured a temporary adoption of his 
translation, at least by extracts, in our 
schools; but who reads it now? Or 
who would prefer his Ciceronian 
transfusion of Thomas a Kempis, 
though chosen by Dr. Stanhope for his 
model, to the rude but attractive ori- 
ginal,—** le livre le plus beau,” says 
Fontenelle (Vie de Corneille) ‘‘ qui soit 
sorti de la main d’un homme, puisque 
V’Evangile n’en vient pas?” See 
“* Vindiciaa Canonicarum Scripturarum 
Vulgate Editionis,”’ by Jos. Bianchini. 
Rome, 1740. 

The earliest great effort of the 
master-art, the primogenial fruit of 
the press, was the Latin Vulgate, 
which appeared between the years 
1450 and 1455, and is known as the 
Mazarine Bible. It was fitting that 
the sacred volume should receive the 
first homage of the mighty invention ; 
nor does a nobler monument remain 
of the power that produced it. Of 
course, the Vulgate formed an. essen- 
tial part of another glorious typo- 
graphical achievement — “‘ the Com- 
plutensian Polyglott,’’— which exhi- 
bited the first printed text of the Greek 
Septuagint, and New Testament, but 
to which I here more particularly 
advert, in order to express my deep 
concern that, in my conception, the 
most precious of existing volumes, the 
beautiful vellum copy in possession of 
the late Mr. Frank Hall Standish, 
should, together with his whole li- 
brary and valuable collection of paint- 
ings, devolve, by a most unpatriotic 
legacy, to the King of the French. 
The motive of this act I have heard, 
and little, truly, does it justify him; 
nor, indeed, would it be easy to vindi- 
cate so preposterous a testamentary 
disposition of property which cannot 
be valued at less than £50,000. But, 
confining my consideration of our na- 
tional loss to the single article of the 
precious vellum copy of Ximenes’s 
Polyglott, the only one of three ori- 
ginally struck off that ever was exposed 
to sale, it is known to have formed part, 
the xecundcov, of the Pinelli library, 
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and to have been purchased by my old 
friend the late Count McCarthy, (mis- 
named by Dr. Harwood MacCartney,) 
of Toulouse, in whose possession I 
there saw it in 1793. It cost him £483, 
the largest sum ever paid, up to that 
period, for any printed work, and at 
his sale in 1817 was purchased by 
Mr. Hibbert for about £650, when 
the late royal librarian, Van Praet, in 
vain, as he assured me, solicited Louis 
XVIII. to add it, at any price, to the 
Psalter of 1457 already obtained, and 
when Dr. Dibdin emphatically ob- 
served, (Library Companion, p. 7,) 
that it was hardly possible to view 
these volumes without feeling a justi- 
fiable pride that they were the property 
of an Englishman, as they continued 
to be, after Mr. Hibbert’s sale, on 
passing, through the medium of Mes- 
sieurs Payne and Foss, into Mr. 
Standish’s hand. But this gratifying 
veflection is no longer vouchsafed to 
us; nor can we prohibit the deporta- 
tion of these collections, as Crom- 
well did of Usher’s, or as Napoleon, 
in 1810, did that of Count McCarthy’s 
library, for which the Duke of Devon- 
shire was prepared to pay £25,000, if 
landed in England. So the Duke’s 
agent and the Count’s son informed 
me at the time; but the public sale in 
Paris only produced about £16,000. 
Its principal value consisted in the 
number of books printed on vellum, 
which exceeded that of any other 
private collection. They amounted to 
601; while those in the Royal Parisian 
library, by far the richest in the world, 
did not surpass 1500. (See Catalogue 
des Livres imprimés sur Vélin, par Jos. 
van Praet, 1822—1828, 6 tom.) Al- 
together, truly France may boast of 
her accumulated bibliographical trea- 
sures. The collective volumes of the 
five great libraries of Paris form one 
million nine hundred and seventy- 
eight, and those for public use, in 
the eighty-six departments, approach 
four millions. The Vatican, the Im- 
perial of Vienna, and the royal libraries 
of Munich, succeed that of Paris (the 
Royal) in relative value; while that of 
the British Museum holds a rather 
subordinate place in the great collec- 
tions of Europe. As the acquirement, 
on the other hand, of an individual, 
Lord Spencer’s far exceeds any ever 
formed ; and great praise is due to Dr. 
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Dibdin for his labours in describing it ; 
though I am surprised that the his- 
torical errors, which are not unfre- 
quent in the learned bibliographer’s 
work, should have eluded his lord- 
ship’s notice or correction. In his 
early pursuit, this nobleman was, I 
understood, quite as animated as De 
Bure delineates Mirabeau. (Preface 
to the sale catalogue in 1792.) ‘‘ L’ac- 
quisition d’un beau libre lui causait des 
transports de joie inexprimables ; il 
Vexaminait, l’admirait, et voulait que 
chacun partageat avec lui le méme 
enthousiasme, De quelle surprise 
n’aurait-on pas été, si l’on efit su que 
c’était le méme homme qui, du haut 
de la tribune, faisait trembler les de- 
spotes et les factieux.’’ Thirty years 
ago, I furnished this vivid representa- 
tion of the great orator’s passion for 
books to Dr. Dibdin, with De Thou’s 
eulogy on Grollier, one of the first 
collectors since the invention of print- 
ing, and celebrated for the liberal 
inscription ‘‘ J. Grollerii et amicorum,” 
that distinguished his volumes, of 
which | possess a few, but whom the 
Reverend Doctor, in his “ Introduc- 
tion to theclassics, metamorphosed into 
a book-binder, (edition of 1808,) though 
one of the most eminent men of his 
time, and treasurer of France, when 
that title was not indiscriminately 
lavished. What De Thou relates in 
his history is not less applicable to the 
passing hour, ‘“‘ Instructiores biblio- 
thece que hodie visuntur, non alio 
majore quam a Grollerianis libris orna- 
mento commendantur,’’—(see Thuani 
Hist. lib. xxxviii.) Three centuries 
ago, public libraries, like inns, were 
comparatively rare; and the student, 
or traveller, unhesitatingly repaired to 
the collection or table of a friend, to 
claim the double hospitality, which at 
the present day, from the prodigiously 
increased movement of the mind and 
body, would entail rather an incon- 
venient charge on the entertainers. 
ANsELM’s letter, which has elicited 
this series of observations, is followed 
by one subscribed CypwE Lt, on the pre- 
eminence of Southern over Northern 
France, in the enumeration of her 
Statesmen, assuming the river Loire 
as the divisional line. But the sole 
example produced is the late Casimir 
Périer, (not Perrier) with the addition, 
that the writer would mention others 
Gent. Mag. Vot. XV. 
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were he perfectly sure of the fact. 
Limiting, as I infer Cydwell’s inten- 
tion, our view ofthe matter to modern 
times, it is easy to prove the assertion 
by a numerous list, which will show 
that nearly all the Chief and Prime 
Ministers of France since the esta- 
blishment of a constitutional regimen, 
or the Restoration, have been from the 
South, Villele from Toulouse, Martig- 
nac from Bordeaux, as well as Lainé, 
Decaze from Libourne, and Dessoles 
from Auch, Lafitte from Bayonne, 
Soult and Guizot from Languedoc, 
and Thiers from Provence, exclu- 
sively of Talleyrand and Polignac, 
of southern extraction if not of 
birth. During the Imperial rule, there 
was no Prime Minister, for, like 
Louis XIV. the Emperor not only 
reigned, but contrary to the constitu- 
tional attribute of royalty, governed, — 
a system, which, by enslaving the ac- 
tion, necessarily discharges the respon- 
sibility of ministers. 

Extending this comparative estimate 
to the Warriors of France, we shall 
find her Southern hemisphere, if we 
start from the same border of demar- 
cation, entitled to an equal superiority. 
Of the eighteen Marshals created by 
Napoleon in 1804, when he first re- 
stored that rank, the majority were 
children of the South—Masséna, Pe- 
rignon, Bernadotte, Soult,* Davoust, 





* Relative to Marshal Soult’s birth, 
see Gent. Mag. for October 1838, page 
380. When informed by his brother 
Joseph, then on the throne of Spain, of 
Soult’s ambitious views on the crown of 
Portugal, Napoleon wrote to the Marshal, 
in decisive discouragement of his object, 
or hopes, but indulgently concluding ‘‘ Je 
ne me souviens que d’Austrelitz.”” M. 
Bignon (Histoire de France, tome viii. p. 
323) who relates this circumstance, died 
last month without having terminated the 
publication of his work, undertaken, as I 
had occasion heretofore to state, at the 
testamentary request of Napoleon, and 
breathing, throughout, that malignant hos- 
tility to England, which animated his im- 
perial master, notwithstanding the com- 
pulsory justice wrested from him, when he 
sought refuge from ‘le plus constant, le 
plus puissant, et le plus généreux de ses 
ennemis,”’ This hatred carries the his- 
torian, like the ruler, to the verge of in- 
sane calumny. Not only, according to 
him, did our Ministersemploy assassins, 

3 
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Brune, Murat, Jourdan, Bessiéres, 
Serrurier, Lannes, with, I believe, one 
or two more; and, subsequently, 
Clausel, Suchet, &c. A numerous 
host of subordinate officers might be 
added to the foregoing, of eminent 
fame, crowned by Napoleon himself, 
to whom, on the whole, the Northerns, 
highly distinguished as several have 
been, such as Dumouriez, Hoche, 
Kleber, Kelleman, St. Cyr, Joubert, 
Marceau, Ney, Augereau, &e. must 
still yield precedence. Desaix, so ho- 
nourably remarked in Egypt, as the 
Just Sultan, and who fell at Marengo, 
where he mainly contributed to the 
decisive triumph of that memorable 
day, belongs, as a proud trophy, to the 
meridional section, with numerous 
others, such as Pichegru, anterior to 
the imperial sway, or promotion to the 
degree of Marshals. Many, too, were 
so conterminous to the line of separa- 
tion, as, like Horace, ‘‘ Lucanus an 
Appulus anceps,” or, our contested 
Canadian boundary, to make their lo- 
cation rather doubtful. MacDonald’s 
name and descent proclaim him from 
Scotland ; but it does not appear gene- 
rally known, that one of Bonaparte’s 


and countenance the framers of the in- 
fernal machine, against the life of their 
great adversary, but openly and audaci- 
ously made the avowal in Parliament of 
their right and resolution to use every 
means for his destruction—per fas et ne- 
fas, I may say. See tome iii. ch. 35, 
where he also imputes the murder of the 
Duc d’Enghuien to England by the ex- 
ample of her iniquities. This extrava- 
gance of national antipathy is, however, 
now pretty familiar to us. Victor Hugo, 
in his late effusion on Napoleon’s re- 
mains, denies us even the victory at Water- 
loo. 

To Marshal Brune, our conqueror in 
the expedition to the Helder, I, with 
many of my countrymen, owe a deep ex- 
pression of gratitude ; for, to his humanity 
and characteristic coolness, we were in- 
debted, in a particular instance, when in- 
carcerated in October 1793, for our pre- 
servation from the melancholy fate which 
awaited himself in 1815, when he fell a 
victim to the outrages of the fanatic popu- 
lace of Avignon. Originally a composi- 
tor in a printer’s office, his great military 
talents, not always indeed so creditably 
displayed, raised him to the highest grade 
of his profession, and first eminence of. 
reputation. 
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most active and able officers in the re- 
nowned Italian campaigns of 1796 and 
1797—“* General Kilmaine,” was an . 
Irishman whose family name was Jen- 
nings, which, from his birth place, or 
under some claim to a title, he ex- 
changed for the other. I recoilect him 
in the Irish Brigade previously to the 
revolution ; and in the Etat Militaire, 
or Army List of France, for 1788, 
Mac Donald appears as a Lieutenant 
of the Irish regiment of Berwick, or 
FitzJames, as an old officer, the late 
Col. FitzSimon, then his superior, but 
who afterwards entered the British 
service, showed me some years ago. 
To carry this parallel into other de- 
partments of celebrity or intellect, 
though no displeasing task, would lead 
me, for the present, too far; and a 
very cursory survey must suffice. The 
philosophers would probably be equi- 
poised; for, if we have Montaigne, 
Montesquieu, Gassendi, Pascal, La- 
Grange, Condillac, &c. on one side, 
Descartes, Malebranche, La Place, 
Cuvier, &c. present themselves on the 
other. Historians, likewise, would be 
found nearly equal ; and, perhaps, no- 
vellists ; though Le Sage, if author of 
Gil-Blas, can have no rival in the 
South, whence, however, comes the 
first of existing romanciers, Georges 
Sande, or Madame Dudevant. But 
the orators of the North can bear no 
competition with those of the opposite 
region—Mirabeau, Barnave, Cazalés, 
Vergniaud (facile princeps), Maury, 
Manuel, Fontanes, Ravez, and of the 
living Thiers and Guizot. The two 
last, indeed, may be encountered by 
Dupin and Berryer ; and Foy en- 
joyed the highest reputation under the 
Restoration. Bourdaloue, Massillon, 
Mascaron, Boismont, and Fiéchier, 
stand foremost in another department 
of eloquence, reflecting honour on the 
South, but are counterbalanced by 
Bossuet, from the North of our pre- 
scribed limits ; whence also derive the 
first prose writers of our time, Cha- 
teaubriand, and the Abbé De la Men- 
nais, as well as the late Saint Pierre; 
while the South claims Fénélon, Rous- 
seau, Sismondi, &c. Madame de 


Stael was from Paris, as was Madame 
Roland ; Madame de Genlis was from 
Burgundy. 

But in poetry, to which, as the 
creature of imagination, the moregenial 
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clime would be supposed most pro- 
pitious, the contrary, on comparison, 
becomes manifest ; for Clément Marot, 
Ronsard, Malherbe, Corneille, Racine, 
Voltaire, Crébillon, Moliére, Regnard, 
Beaumarchais, Raynouard, La Harpe, 
Scribe, Victor Hugo, La Fontaine, Qui- 
nault, J. B. Rousseau, Béranger, Gres- 
set, Casimir de Ja Vigne, &c. are all of 
northern birth,—a constellation eclips- 
ing all southern competition, and the 
majority of whom spring from the 
French Capital, where the facilities of 
education and study must afford su- 
perior advantages for literary aspira- 
tion, and culture of genius.* Several, 





* The deep sensation excited by, and 
warm debates arising from, the contem- 
plated fortification of Paris, have recalled 
to my mind what our classic authorities 
present on the state of Sparta, when com- 
mitted to the safeguard of her citizens’ 
patriotism alone, or when immured by the 
fears and jealousy of her tyrants, ‘‘ Fuerat 
quondam sine muro Sparta; tyranni nuper 
++... Objecerant muros,”’ says Livy, (lib. 
xxxiv. 38) in relating the contest of 
Titus Quintius, (U. C. 557) with the 
tyrant Nabis. Shortly after (A. U. C. 
563) the walls were destroyed by order of 
Philopoemen and the Achzans, who, in 
right of victory, imposed on the Spartans 
various harsh conditions; but, observes 
Livy, (xxxviii. 34) ‘‘ nihil obedientius fe- 
cerunt Lacedemonii quam ut muros di- 
ruerent.” And when Appius Clandius, 
at the head of a Commission deputed (A. 
U. C. 568.) to adjust the affairs of Greece, 
appeared rather adverse to the Achzans, 
Lycortas, their "Apywy or chief Magis- 
trate, (he was the father of the historian 
Polybius,) after powerfully objecting, that 
the Roman Commissioners were at once 
their accusers and judges—‘‘ a vobis ipsis 
accusati sumus, apud quos causa dicenda 
est,’’ (exactly as the noble advocate of 
Louis XVI. M. Deséze, addressed the 
Convention—"' Je cherche parmi vous des 
juges, et je ne vois que des accusateurs,”) 
adds, ‘‘ Tyranni eos muros sibi, non civi- 
tati paraverunt,... Vos ipsi, Lacedemonii, 
vestris manibus, amoliri et diruere omnia 
tyrannidis vestigia debuistis. Vestre 
enim illz deformes veluti cicatrices servi- 
tutis erant, et quum sine muris per octo- 
gentos prope annos liberi, aliquando 
etiam principes Grecie fuissetis, muris, 
velut compedibus circumdatis vincti, per 
centum annos servistis.’” Also, when the 
Spartans first encircled their proud city 
with walls, contrary to its great founder’s 
ordonance, in resistance to Cassander the 
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such as La Martine, I cannot just now 
precisely classify ; but Cydweli’s object 
will probably appear sufficiently an- 





son of Antipator, and successor of Alex- 
ander in his hereditary Macedonian king- 
dom, Justin (lib. xiv. 5.) observes, 
‘‘Urbem quam semper armis non muris 
defenderant, tum contra responsa fatorum, 
et veterem majorum gloriam, armis diffisi 
murorum presidio includunt.’’ Xenophon 
too, at an anterior period, and he is con- 
firmed by Polybius and Plutarch, denotes 
how efficiently the citizens, few even in 
fact and appearance, could defend the un- 
walled town—‘*‘ ‘Ox 8€ Srrapriarat dretyeo - 
Tov ExovTes THy mOAW, addos GAAy Siarax- 
Oévres pada dALyor Kai dvres Kai pavopevor 
epudarrov.”” (CEAnyKov—Tto éxrov— 
x. n.) p. 609—ed. Paris, 1625, folio. 
Believing, as from the character of the 
reigning King of the French we may, that 
the invasion of civil liberty is not the in- 
stant design of this embastillement, as it is 
not inaptly designated, of Paris, that the 
eventual effect will be to furnish arms to 
future despotism, may be confidently pre- 
dicted. When in 1370, Aubriot, prévot 
or mayor of Paris, laid the foundation of 
the Bastille under Charles the Wise, it 
was as a citadel of defence against the 
English, then masters of several provinces 
of the kingdom; but we learn from the 
records of Paris how this legitimate pur- 
pose was subsequently perverted by Louis 
XI. Richelieu, Louis XIV. &c. France, 
in fact, can have no dread of an invasion, 
unless provoked by her own warlike 
phrenzy and aspirations of glory—a word 
which, it would be for her happiness, not 
less than for that of Europe, if she dis- 
carded from her vocabulary, as boastfully 
did Napoleon that of impossible from his. 

In 1804, on the threatened invasion of 
England by Bonaparte, our Ministers, 
and more especially Mr. Pitt, seriously 
contemplated the fortification of London 
—an undertaking of more difficulty than 
advantage; but which M. Thiers, and other 
advocates of this expensive enterprise for 
Paris, have not noticed—probably from 
ignorance of the fact. (See Alison’s His- 
tory of Europe, vol. v.) 

This month’s United Service Journal 
contains an able essay on the fortifications 
of the French metropolis; but a subse- 
quent article by Lieutenant-Colonel Wil- 
kie, ‘‘On the Colonies considered as 


Military Posts,’’ I find introduced by the 
motto thus divided, and ascribed to La 
Harpe, 
‘* Le Trident de Neptune 
Est le sceptre du monde.” 
These words, the gallant writer may 
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swered, though I feel that, arid, indeed, 
is this view, and meagre the aspect of 
men and matter, so richly entitled to a 
larger frame and more comprehensive 
consideration. 


Yours, &c. J.R. 


Mr. Ursan, March 7. 

YOU will, perhaps, allow me a 
little space in your columns to lay be- 
fore the public a contemporary testi- 
mony, not, I believe, hitherto produced, 
to the claim of England to the origi- 
nal authorship of the Turkish Spy. It 
is from the MS. entitled Ephemeris 
Vite Abrahami Pryme, of which I 
have given an account in my History 
of the Deanery of Doncaster, a MS. 
full of all kinds of notices of all kinds 
of people, and from which an extract 
is printed in Dr. Brewster’s Life of 
Sir Isaac Newton, illustrative of a 
point in his history. De la Pryme 
lived for some years at Huil. A per- 
son whose name was A. Smyth, wrote 
to him from Gainsborough, August 
29, 1699, to make enquiry concerning 
a person who had lately lived at Man- 
chester, and ‘‘ who shipt from Hull to 
Holland, a man, as I am told, of So- 
cinian principles, and some think a 
Jesuit.” De la Pryme immediately 
replied, “‘ that all he told Mr. Wesley 
and others about the person in 
question is the truth. He came to 
Hull about the middle of September 
or October from London, as he said 
to go into Holland to take possession 





be assured, only form one line, and belong 
not to La Harpe, but to Lemierre (An- 
toine—Marin) who died in 1793 in Paris, 


his native city. The line, as quoted by 
me, in the Gentleman’s Magazine for this 
month, (February 1841, page 137,) is in 
the ‘‘Poéme sur Le Commerce,’’ which 
gained the poetic prize of the French 
Academy in 1756. In 1781 he was ad- 
mitted a member of that eminent Society, 
and his collected works appeared in 1810, 
3 vols. 8vo. The English naturally and 
fondly recite a verse so applicable to their 
own maritime supremacy ; but it should be 
restored to the genuine author, who is to 
be reckoned with the other numerous 
‘* children of song,’’ of whom Paris boasts 
the origin. He was, it seems, like so 
many of his brethren, rather eccentric, 
sensitives and sarcastic in character. 
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of an estate fallen to him by the 
death of an uncle: he was of middle 
stature, wore black clothes, a sword 
by his side ; very neat and fine in his 
attire, and one of the most pleasant 
mercurial fellows, and one of the most 
universal scholars that ever I met 
with, having all notions, new and 
old, and all the most noble arts and 
sciences at his fingers’ ends. He 
spoke very good Latin, and had a 
tongue the best hung that ever I met 
with ; had gold and silver plenty, and 
kept company with most of the great 
men of this town, especially the Ja- 
cobites, said that his name was John 
Midgley, and writ it so, and that his 
brother, Dr. Midgley, and he were the 
composers of the Turkish Spy, and that 
he was about thirty-five years of age. 
I became acquainted with him by 
chance at the bookseller’s shop; after 
that he came almost every day to 
prayers in the church, and from 
thence to my chamber, where we sat 
and had a great deal of talk about all 
sorts of learning. I now found that 
he was a rigid Deist and Socinian. 
He turned off with a great deal of 
seeming judgment all the arguments 
and quotations that are commonly 
brought from the Fathers in favour of 
the Deity of the Son, and Holy 
Ghost ; quoted readily in Greek and 
Latin on the other side; ridiculed 
infant baptism, and made all religion 
but state policy. These principles he 
endeavoured to propagate in all com- 
panies; pleaded for King James and 
the celibacy of the clergy. He stayed 
at Hull a month or six weeks, when 
the wind being fair he went to Hol- 
land, and landed at Rotterdam. He 
stayed nine days there, and then went 
no one knew whither, but it was sup- 
posed to Saint Omers.”—Such is De 
la Pryme’s account of this myste- 
rious personage, concerning whom six 
months after it was discovered that 
he had been practising duplicity and 
fraud upona large scale, at Manchester, 
where he had lived under another name. 

His assertion that his name was 
Midgley, and that he was a brother 
of Dr. Midgley, must therfore be taken 
with some degree of hesitation; and 
still more must his other assertion 
that he was concerned in the ‘‘ com- 
posure,” (authorship as I should un- 
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derstand it) of the work called the 
Turkish Spy: and yet the account 
which De la Pryme gives of the 
attainments, opinions, and powers of 
his new acquaintance may seem to 
give some plausibility to the assertion. 
At all events it would appear that De 
la Pryme in 1699 considered the 
Turkish Spy as an English Book. 
Yours, &. JoszpH Hunrer. 





Mr. Urban, March 7. 

A LETTER which Mr. Halliwell 
has discovered in the Sloane MS. No. 
3418, and printed in his ‘‘ Collection 
of Letters illustrative of the progress 
of Science in England,” for the use of 
the members of the Historical Society 
of Science, establishes a point in liter- 
ary history of so much interest to the 
critical enquirers in that department, 
that I wish to call the attention of 
your readers toit. It is a letter writ- 
ten from Halifax, June 13, 1646, from 
Henry Power, who was afterwards a 
physician of some eminence, to Dr. 
Thomas Browne, afterwards Sir Tho- 
mas Browne, then settled at Norwich. 
This letter distinctly recognises the 
fact of the residence of Sir Thomas 
Browne at Halifax, or near to the 
town, before his settlement at Nor- 
wich : ‘‘Our town canfurnish you with 
very small news, only the death of 
some of your acquaintance, viz. Mr. 
Waterhouse and Mr. Sam. Mitchell :” 
and thus affords a direct confirmation 
of the Halifax tradition that Sir Tho- 
mas Browne did for a time fix his re- 
sidence there, to which the tradition 
adds that there he wrote his Religio 
Medici. 

This tradition, although it appears to 
have found not much favour in later 
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times, is further borne out by the 
testimony of William Bentley, or 
whoever was the author of the little 
volume entitled ‘‘ Halifax and its Gib- 
bet Law placed in a true light,” &c. 
of which the first edition was publish- 
ed as early as 1708 :—‘‘The Physi- 
cians and Professors in that Science 
were Dr. Power, Dr. Wilkinson, Dr. 
Maud, and the late Dr. Threapland ; 
all of them University Graduates, and 
have left behind them a grateful me- 
morial oftheir skill and fidelity. And 
unto whom I[ cannot forbear adding 
the learned Dr. Browne, (who for his 
worth and fame was thought worthy 
of knighthood by his prince,) because 
in his juvenile years he fixed himself 
in this populous and rich trading 
place, wherein to show his skill and 
gain respect in the world: and that 
during his residence among us, and 
in his vacant hours, he writ his ad- 
mired piece called by him Religio 
Medici.’’—p. 88. 

To those who are acquainted with 
the state of society at Halifax in the 
middle of the 17th century, it will not 
appear a barren fact in the History of 
Sir Thomas Browne that such a work 
as Religio Medici was composed by one 
who lived at a place where at that 
time religious zeal prevailed to so 
great an extent; and since even as 
early as the time of Mr. Watson, 
(History of Halifax, 4to. 1775, p. 
459,) and by Mr. Watson himself, 
some suspicion was thrown on the 
statement in Bentley’s book, we are 
I think much indebted to Mr. Hal- 
liwell for having brought to light so 
complete a confirmation of it. 

Yours, &c. J. H, 





ON THE LOCALITY OF HERNE'S OAK. 
(With a Map of Windsor Little Park.) 


Mr. Ursan, Windsor, March 1841. 

HAVING, in my communication of 
March 1840, promised to resurvey the 
locality of the tree now called ‘* Herne’s 
Oak,”’ for the purpose of investigating 
its pretensions to that title, 1 here 
send you what additional information 
I have, personally and by letter, gained 
concerning it, from old, intelligent and 
respectable inhabitants of this town 
and vicinity, together with a reduced 


portion of Collier’s plan of Windsor 
Little Park in 1742, and arude ground. 
plan from my own admeasurement, 
explanatory of the following observa- 
tions; which, however, 1 am sorry 
to say, tend only to a conclusion 
that the Herne’s Oak of Shakspeare, 
was long ago destroyed. 

The tree from which, in 1822, I 
made the painting engraved for your 
Magazine of 1840, has been lately 
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so altered in appearance by the fall 
of an elm upon its branches, that, 
but for the accompanying avenue 
therein depicted, and in the portrait 
of this tree at the head of Mr. 
Knight’s local illustration of Act V. 
of his Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Merry Wives,” 
these representations would scarcely 
be taken for portraits of the same 
tree. This introduction of accom- 
panying scenery in all local por- 
traiture is necessary (especially in 
topographical and historical subjects, 
where truth is too often smothered 
in artistical effect) because I appre- 
hend that from the omission of such 
accompaniments in a wood cut of it 
in Mr. Jesse’s ‘‘ Gleanings,” and just 
republished in his ‘‘Summer’s Day 
at Windsor,”’ many have supposed this 
oak to be an isolated tree at some 
distance from either the avenue or 
pit—the very circumstances whence it 
derives its chief character. 

For the better direction therefore of 
visitants to Windsor Little Park, a 
board has lately been affixed by Mr. 
Jesse to this tree, whose pretensions 
we are scrutinizing, kindly telling 
them, 

‘There is an old tale goes that Herne the 
hunter 

© Some-time a keeper here in Windsor forest, 

* Doth all the winter time at ful? midnight 

€ Walk round about this Oak.’ 


Now, since Mr. Jesse must be fully 
aware that a contrary opinion still 
prevails as to this oak, I presume that 
this authoritative board, with this full 
new reading, islikewise hung up fully to 
try this question, and as a kind of 
champion’s shield for any Shak- 
spearian knight to run full tilt at. 
I venture therefore, according to the 
laws of chivalry, to touch it, not in 
outrance, but in courtesy only; and, 
trusting that your pages will not be 
deemed unfitting lists wherein to 
tourney, shall commence by an inspec- 
tionof both sides of this, perhaps party- 
coloured, shield ; assigning,as much as 
possible, in the course I am about to 
run, the word this to denote Mr. 
Jesse’s present claimant, and the word 
the to distinguish the extinct tree. 

The bailiff of the Little Park and all 
his labourers, and two old octoge- 


narian widows, formerly hostesses 
of the White Hart and Garter, and 
the Castle Inns, belicvethat Mr. Jesse’s 
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tree has always, in their remembrance, 
been called Herne’s Oak. Another 
witnesseth, that she, when young, 
often danced about it with the same 
belief; her information having been 
derived from a keeper in the Little 
Park who died twenty years since, 
aged 89, and whose grand-daughter 
bears almost similar testimony. But 
these assertions of park-keepers and 
labourers should be cautiously received, 
for reasons which will be sufficiently 
apparent. 

The best evidence in favour of this 
oak, now in an avenue of elms, would 
be the statement of our late excellent 
and revered Monarch, Georgethe Third, 
were his statement founded upon do- 
cumental authority; but it is pro- 
bable that if any record had existed 
relating to this tree, directly or in- 
directly, his Majesty would have dis- 
covered and published it; and as he 
only stated that this was the tree 
reported to him, as really Herne’s 
Oak, by the best authorities of his 
time,—I must beg, in the absence 
of any document, most respectfully 
to doubt whether the King had better 
reasons for his statement than this 
**tale delivered” to him, and “‘ re- 
ceived,”” as in duty bound, by those 
about him, “for a truth.’’ 

Acleverartist whomany yearsresided 
in the Little Park, and with whom I 
have much corresponded on this 
subject, confirms the late and present 
bailiff’s account of George the Third’s 
repeated statement, that this existing 
tree was Herne’s Oak, and that the 
avenue of elms wherein it stands, was 
planted in such a direction, as to take 
this tree into one of its lines for the 
sake of honour and protection. But, 
we must recollect that this asseveration 
was made after his Majesty’s lamented 
mental malady, and, possibly, during 
some temporary excitement, which the 
sight merely of this tree might have 
caused ; for, lamtold, thatthe King was 
excessively annoyed by the obstinacy 
of the public, in not crediting his 
statement, and took every opportunity 
to contradict their opinion, that an old 
oak, which had been felled by his, 
perhaps inadvertent, consent, was, 
really, the tree alluded to by Shak- 
speare. The destroyed tree, which my 
intelligent correspondent well re- 
members, from his father having had 
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a seat and other articles-made from 
its hard, dark wood, was at that time 
the only dead oak in the Little Park, 
and stood about six yards outside the 
present north row of the avenue, and 
on a spot north-eastward of Mr. 
Jesse’s tree, where there is now a 
slight projection of the pit’s edge, 
and the precise locality of which was 
personally shewn me by a reverend 
gentleman, whose further testimony I 
shall hereafter mention. 

That George the Third, subsequently 
to the removal of the late tree, strenu- 
ously maintained the pretensions of 
this existing tree, is well illustrated by 
an anecdote related to me by the 
present bailiff, viz. that his Majesty 
onceon hisreturn to the Queen’s Lodge, 
his then residence here, found a couple 
of chairs which had been presented to 
him as reliques of Herne’s Oak, but 
which were immediately turned out of 
doors, upon his Majesty’s ascertain- 
ing that his favourite tree still existed. 

This leads us to look at the other 
side of our subject. Mr. C. Knight, 
no mean authority to begin with, has 
publicly stated his belief, that ‘‘ the 
real Herne’s Oak was cut down some 
fifty orsixty years ago,”’ though he does 
not tell us where, precisely, it was 
situated. 

A worthy shopkeeper in Peascod 
street, 84 years old, states that the 
hollow tree denominated Herne’s Oak 
when he was a boy was cut down about 
forty-five years since. He remembers 
it standing very near Mr. Jesse’s oak, 
and that both trees were then alive, 
this present tree being comparatively 
vigorous. The last important fact is 
corroborated by my intelligent corres- 
pondent I so often quote, who says that, 
in his boyhood, the late tree was dead, 
and so much decayed as to have been 
almost ‘‘a blotch” in the surround- 
ing verdure, but that this present tree 
then ‘‘ bore the look of life ;” from 
which circumstance the Rev. Mr. 
Gilpin, and no doubt many others, 
considered this too young to have 
been the ‘‘blasted oak with great 
ragg’d horns” of Shakspeare’s time. 

Another correspondent says, that 
when a singing-boy here in 1786, he 
often got intothe old hollow tree, called 
Herne’s Oak by his father, a native of 
Datchet, and who, as foreman in the 
park, assisted in cutting down and 
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grubbing up the tree, He moreover 
states, that from the said oak, in 1783, 
his father gathered an acorn, which 
he once fondly hoped to have seen 
planted with due ceremony, on the 
site of its departed parent. 

An ingenious artist now at Eton, 
but a native of Windsor, asserts that 
when a boy, a portion of the root of 
Herne’s oak, big enough for a gun- 
stock, was given him by the man who 
cut it down, 

The late Miss Drewe, of Datchet, 
stated to a friend of mine a few years 
since, as they ‘‘ walked by this Herne’s 
Oak,” that its present name was not 
conferred upon it until some time after 
the demolition of another old tree she 
remembered formerly possessing that 
title, which, she shrewdly observed, 
would never probably become extinct 
for want of future claimants. 

My reverend friend near Henley, to 
whom I have above alluded, made 
a sketch of the tree called Herne’s 
Oak in 1788, and then alive, which 
evidently was not a portrait of Mr. 
Jesse’s tree, but of the old oak once 
near it; and his drawing is so like 
the prints of Herne’s Oak, after West 
and Delamotte, that, no doubt, the 
subject of their studies was also the 
destroyed tree. 

To explain the above apparent dis- 
crepancy as to the condition of the late 
tree, 1 must remark that this testimony 
refers to the period prior to its death 
in 1790, as well as to the interval 
between 1790 and 1796, when its de- 
struction occurred, as stated in an 
**Ode upon Herne’s Oak being cut 
down in the spring of 1796,” pub- 
lished that year in the Whitehall Even- 
ing Post. 

Still stronger testimony entitling 
the late oak to the honour which was 
given it, is the information of the 
daughters of Dr. Lind, many years a 
physician here, who enjoyed the con- 
fidence of George the Third, and was 
an intimate friend of the late Bishop 
Goodenough, some time Canon of 
Windsor, both Fellows of the Anti- 
quarian Society, and who always 
showed their visitors the old cut down 
tree as the Herne’s Oak of Shak- 
speare. 

A daughter of Col. Rooke, who 
long resided in Windsor Castle, says, 
that many years ago her father was 
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told by an old man that his (the 
narrator’s) grand-father often talked 
about Herne’s Oak, pointing out as 
such, the old tree on the edge of a 
gravel pit. This lady also remembers, 
that in her father’s opinion the very 
remote age of this old man’s grand- 
father gave to his testimony peculiar 
authority. 

The strongest proof, however, is 
Collier’s map of 1742, which actually 
points out “ Sir John Falstaff’s Oak,” 
as being not in thepresent avenue, but 
outside it, near the edge of the pit: and 
since Mr. Collier was a resident in the 
immediate vicinity of the tree he thus 
distinguishes, | consider his map so 
irrefragable a record of its locality and 
character a hundred years ago, that I 
cannot but recant the feeling in favour 
of Mr. Jesse’s tree, which I had too 
hastily adopted in my former com- 
munication on this subject. 

From my late survey, I have as- 
certained that the avenue, although so 
mutilated in many places as hardly to 
be now recognizable as such, con- 
sisted originally of the three rows 
shown in Rocque’s and Collier’s maps. 

Rocque in 1738 lays down this 
avenue perfect and triple until it forms 
its S.W. angle; where it becomes 
double, and takes the direction of the 
present boundary wall. Collier, how- 
ever, in 1742, gives it as triple east- 
ward only from the pit; and as he 
represents some of the deficiencies we 
now see in it, he is more to be relied 
on than Rocque, whose plan seems to 
have been laid down rather from an 
old map than from his own survey. 
Although this avenue has since been 
much tempest-torn, the gaps were 
chiefly made in 1796 by Mr. Frost, 
then bailiff of the park, who not only 
cut down and grubbed up every dead 
tree therein, but perpetrated such 
havoc, by lopping and topping this 
once fashionable promenade, that it 
was atheme of regret and condemna- 
tion to all Windsor. 

It will be seen by my annexed plan, 
that the portions of this third line 
now deficient, are the whole north 
row westward of an elm 100 yards 
east of the late oak ; as also the whole 
middle row eastward of the pit, and 
a large part of the south row. 

Part of Rocque’s north row of elms, 
if ever complete, must have been either 
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in the pit or on the pit’s edge, and 
have since been undermined by gravel- 
digging—the pit’s edge being now 
almost close to the former middle row. 
And however we may doubt whether 
the north row existed westward of 
the pit, it was certainly continued 
(although with intervals) from the de- 
stroyed oak to the aforesaid elm 100 
yards eastward of it; Rocque’s former 
middle row being now the north row of 
that part of the avenue running south- 
westward. The whole south row 
is yet perfect, except where a great 
opening was made for a vista from the 
castle by King William IV. about eight 
years ago, when all the remaining 
middle row eastward of the pit was 
removed, and this then triple avenue 
deprived of its pristine character. 

The argument that Mr. Jesse’s oak 
was taken into the avenue, for honour 
and protection, is therefore nullified by 
the above-stated facts of another oak 
formerly existing ix another row, and 
which oak my correspondent well re- 
members to have formerly terminated 
a fragment of the northward row 
above described, and of which one of 
the elms was continued, as he says, to 
very near the pit. 

I infer then, that the situation of 
neither tree depended on their celebrity 
when the avenue was planted, but 
on their happening to occupy cer- 
tain parts of the direction which it 
necessarily took, if, as I believe, it 
was once a boundary of the park. 
My inference is founded on a MS, 
map by Norden, of 1607, (before the 
avenue was planted,) in which these 
and other isolated trees are, seem- 
ingly, laid down; but, be it observed, 
he does not name any one of them as 
Herne’s Oak, although he particular- 
ises ‘‘ the Lodge,” ‘‘ the Course,”’ and 
‘* the Standinge’’ whence Queen Eliza- 
beth used to shoot the passing deer. 

Having thus invalidated the pre- 
sumed characterising property of the 
avenue, let us consider that of the 
pit. Now, the vicinity of some pit suf- 
ficiently deep and abrupt to conceal 
a few persons, is of all others the 
one circumstance with which any 
tree aspiring to the title of Herne’s 
Oak ought necessarily to be accom- 
panied. Mr. Knight ‘has satisfied 
himself that the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the little dell,” as he calls 
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it, “‘ was the site of the Herne’s Oak 
of Shakspere.” But I am not so 
satisfied, if by the little dell he means 
the sunken ground lately filled up. 
For although this dell was deepened 
about 64 years since for chalk, where- 
with to fill up the castle ditch, I am 
inclined to think that it was not then 
much enlarged, because Collier, in 1742, 
shows us that the southern edge of 
this dell was then close to the avenue 
as it now is—and a certain appear- 
ance of some ancient oaks still stand- 
ing very near its northern boundary 
sufficiently attests that they were origi- 
nally planted in a pitordell, and thatthe 
ground about them has been since filled 
in. This dell was within these twenty 
years almost 80 yards square, and if 
of that extent (as I believe) in Shak- 
speare’s time, could never have con- 
cealed the fairies as he represents. 
Besides, Mrs. Page expressly says that 
the fairies were to rush “from forth a 
saw-pit,”’ although ourlocal commenta- 
tors on the subject have either over- 
looked it, or else boldly supposed that 
a saw-pit was too small to have con- 
tained all the fairies; but who, not 
amounting to more than eight or 
nine, might therein have sufficiently 
obscured their lights—which I main- 
tain they could not have done in the 
dell, however overgrown with thorns 
and underwood it might then have 
been. It is, however, not improbable, 
tnat, in this formerly secluded corner 
of the park, a saw-pit once existed, 
and that, on account of this seclusion, 
the conscience-stricken ‘‘ Horne”’ se- 
lected one of the oaks there for his 
suicidal purpose. 

The great distance of the dell from 
the castle ditch, wherein Page and his 
proposed son-in-law couched, while 
Falstaff and the Merry Wives passed 
to their rendezvous, may also, rea- 
sonably enough, be supposed to weaken 
the pretensions of any tree near this 
dell. For Page’s party would cer- 
tainly have been nearer the~ place of 
their proposed enterprize, could they 
have found any other fit concealment. 
But as they were to remain in the 
castle ditch from 10 to 12 o’clock, 
is it not probable that Herne’s Oak 
was so near the ditch that they could 

ot have quitted it without being heard 
n seen by Falstaff? 
ol This circumstance inclines me there- 

Gent. Mae, Vor, XV. 
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fore to doubt whether, after all our spe- 
cious ratiocination, the true locality of 
Shakspeare’s scene be not on the 
north bank of the dell, where about 70 
years since was a ‘‘ Herne’s Oak,’ and 
behind or southward of which bank 
concealment might have been more 
effectual ; or, from what I have said 
just above, that it should be sought 
for nearer to the castle ditch than the 
dell so long supposed to be the true 
locality. And 1 confess that the dis- 
covery of an ancient saw-pit “‘hardby” 
the remains or well authenticated 
site of some very aged oak, and not 
far from the castle ditch, would easily 
convert me from the opinion to which, 
for want of documental authority to 
the contrary, I now evidently lean, viz. 
that the destroyed tree had much 
better claims to the title which Col- 
lier’smap gave it 100 years ago—and so 
multitudinous a mass of respectable 
testimony since—than this present 
pretending rival, And such a tree, I 
understand, was blown or cut down 
many years ago near the old path 
to Datchet by Dodd’s Hill, not far 
from the ancient chalk pit there, and 
which also so far bore the character 
of Herne’s Oak, as to have been danced 
about in that belief. Moreover, is it 
in nature possible, that the oak of 
Shakspeare, which he says was sup- 
posed by the ‘‘superstitious idle- 
headed eld, ”’ to have been repeatedly 
blasted by the spirit of Herne, could 
have ‘‘contended with the fretful 
elements,”’ so as to have remained, 
almost to this day, not only standing, 
but alive, and bearing fruit? Surely 
the blasting faculties of the spirit since 
it ceased “‘to walk the earth” must 
have been counteracted by the “‘ cre- 
ative powers ”’ of the ‘‘ young imagin- 
ation” of your correspondent’s late 
beautiful poem on the old tree. 

I will now apologise for having oc- 
cupied so much of your attention on 
so very unpleasant a subject as the 
unsettling of any deeply rooted opi- 
nions, however incorrect. Weare told, 
«where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise.” But you and I, Mr. Ur- 
ban, are philosophers enough to doubt 
this axiom generally, and, although 
in the case before us, it may be ap- 
plicable, doubt I must, notwith- 
standing I should sincerely rejoice in 
being convinced “ my error in so 
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doing. It is therefore to be hoped 
that Mr. Jesse will make more use of 
his facilities for searching the records 
in the office of the Commissioners for 
Woods and Forests, and inform us, if 
possible, on their authority, whether 
the avenue was not originally planted 
by Charles I1.; and enlighten us with 
any incidental notices as to the 
history of the royal Parks and Palaces 
which he may deem interesting to 
the learned readers of your old and 
valuable repertory of facts, rather than 
to the readers of the ephemeral publi- 
cations of our ‘‘Times,’”’ whom he 
occasionally favours with his discove- 
ries. 
Yours, &c. PLANTAGENET. 
Cambridge, 
13th March. 
MR. Charles Knight, in his Picto- 
rial edition of Shakspere now in the 
course of publication, thus illustrates 
the passage in As you like it, act 2, 
scene 7, in which Jacques, referring to 
the fool whom he met in the forest, 
says, ‘‘ and then he drew a dial from 
his poke.” 


Mr. Ursan, 


s¢¢ There ’s no clock in the forest,’ says 
Orlando, and it was not very likely that 
the fool would have a pocket clock. 
What then was the dial that he took from 
his poke? We have lately become pos- 
sessed of a rude instrument kindly pre- 
sented to us by a friend, which, as the 
Maid of Orleans found her sword, he 
picked ‘ out of a deal of old iron.’ It is 
a brass circle of about two inches diame- 
ter: on the outer side are engraved letters 
indicating the names of the months with 
graduated divisions; and on the inner 
side the hours of the day. The brass 
circle itself is to be held in one position 
by a ring ; but there is an inner slide in 
which there is a small orifice. This slide 
being moved so that the hole stands op- 
posite the division of the month when the 
day falls, of which we desire to know the 
time, the circle is held up opposite 
the sun. The inner side is of course 
then in shade; but the sunbeam shines 
through the little orifice, and forms a 
point of light upon the hour marked on 
the inner side. We have tried this dial, 
and found it give the hour with great 
exactness, ”’ 


Sir William Dugdale, in his Short 
View of the late Troubles, p. 382, in- 
forms us that King Charles the First, 
the night before his execution, gave to 
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Mr. Herbert for the Duke of York 
“‘his large ring sun-dial of silver 
which his Majesty much valued, it 
having been invented and made by 
Mounsieur de la Main an able mathe- 
matician ; and who in a little printed 
book hath shewed its excellent use for 
resolving many questions in arith- 
metick, and other rare operations in 
the mathematicks to be wrought by 
it.” A similar statement occurs in 
Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, II. 525. 

The “‘ little printed book ”’ to which 
Dugdale refers was printed in 12mo. 
at London 1630, with this title 
“* Grammelogia, or the Mathematicall 
Ring; Shewing (any reasonable Capa- 
city that hath not Arithmeticke) how to 
resolve and work all ordinary opera- 
tions of Arithmeticke. And those which 
are most difficult with great facilitie : 
The extraction of Roots, the valuation 
of Leases, &c. The measuring of 
Plaines and Solids. With the resolu- 
tion of Plaine and Sphericall Triangles, 
and that onely byan Ocular Inspection, 
and a Circular Motion.” The author’s 
name does not appear on the title page, 
but the dedication, ‘‘ To the High and 
Mighty King Charles, King of Great 
Britaine,” is subscribed ‘‘ your Ma- 
jesties most devoted subject, R. De- 
LAMAIN.” The address to the reader 
(in which the Grammelogia is stated 
to have been invented in the February 
preceding) is dated ‘‘ From my house 
in Chancery Lane, the first of January, 
1630.” At the end ofthe pamphlet is 
this announcement: ‘‘This instrument 
ismade insilveror brasse forthe pocket, 
or any other bignesse, over against 
Saint Clement’s Church, without 
Temple Barre, by Elias Ailen.” This 
is followed by letters from the King, 
dated the fourth January, in the sixth 
year of his reign, giving unto Richard 
Delamain, Teacher of the mathema- 
ticks, and his assigns, privilege licence 
and authority for the sole making, 
printing and selling of the Gramme- 
logia, and the book so entitled, for ten 
years. 

There is an appendix to the forego- 
ing pamphlet entitled ‘‘ De la Mains 
Appendix upon his Mathematicall 
Ring,” published in 12mo. at London, 
but from the clipped copy now before 
me, the date has been cut off. 

I cannot collect from these pam- 
phlets, that the Grammelogia of Dela- 
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main was used for the same purpose 
as the instrument mentioned by Mr. 
C. Knight, though from the former 
being called a ring sun dial by Dug- 
dale, I cannot help thinking that such 
may have been the case. 

Perhaps some of your correspond- 
ents may be able to throw more light 
on this matter. At any rate, before 
I can acquiesce in Mr. C. Knight’s 
supposition, that Shakspere referred 
to the instrument he (Mr. K.) has de- 
scribed, I should like to be convinced 
that such an instrument was in use in 
Shakspere’s time. 


Yours, &c. C, H. Cooper. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 7. 

THE following anecdotes relating 
to the Heralds’ College, in the time 
of the two first Georges, extracted from 
the MS. Memoranda in Heraldry of 
Peter Le Neve, Norroy, are very cha- 
racteristic of that industrious but 
rather eccentric antiquary, and may 
prove amusing to some of your readers. 


**March the 14th, Thursday, 1716-17. 
A Chapter was held at my logings 


in the Heralds’ College, by adjourn- 


ment from the office, because we 
had no desire to have the company 
of Mr. Anstis, who pretended to be 
Garter. * S* John Vanbrug, Clar. 
P. Le N. Norroy, C. M. Chester, + 
P. M. Windsor, t Sam. Stebing, So- 
merset, John Hare, Richmonde, John 
Heskett, Lancaster, heralds, John 
Bound, Rouge-croix pursuivant, pre- 
sent.” 

‘On Thursday morning, the 17th 
of February, 1725, the Right Honour- 
able Talbot Earl of Sussex, Deputy to 
Thomas Duke of Norff. Earl Marshall 
and hereditary Marshall of England, 
came to the College of Arms about 10 
in the morning, notice having been 
given to the officers of arms of his 
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Lordship coming only, without men- 
tion* wherefore, and a warrant being 
read, not signed by the King, as al- 
ways before done, for his creating Grey 
Longvill, Esq. Hanover herald, and 
immediately after to create him Glou- 
cester King of Arms; as also Edmund 
Sawyer Gent. usher of the Most 
Honable order of the Bath, to be 
Brunswick herald. He created them 
accordingly,§ by which means of his 
obedience to the Grand Master the 
Duke of Montagu’s warrant and seale 
of the order, I think he betrayed the 
trust repose in him by the D. of Norff., 
by subjecting the autority of Lord 
Marshall of England to that of the 
order of the Bath, and the Duke of N. 
subservient to the Grandmaster. The 
same warrant was for creating Mr. 
Edmund Sawyer, of Lincoln’s Inne, 
Brunswyk herald, which was done in 
form accordingly. 

‘* Note.—All the officers thought that 
the warrant read by Garter had been 
signed by the King, and it was cin- 
ingly folded so by Garter slighly, that 
no officers of arms could see whether it 
was or not signed, or else would have 
spoken ab‘ it; but let the great Dukes 
and Earle dispute that. Nota, the Earl 
of Sussex told us the Duke of Norff. 
was apprised thereof; so it is his bu- 
siness, if aggrieved, to right himself, 
if he can, and not Peter Le Neve’s 
Norroy.” 

‘« Anstis, John, son and heir of John 
Anstis, Garter Principal King of Arms, 
and Genealogist to the Knights of the 
most honorable order of the Bath, for 
whom his father would have got the 
patent in reversion after his own de- 
cease of both those places for his said 
son, a boy who was whipping of tops, 
and broke my loging windows, and 
turning a hoop, and playing at chuck 
with the footmen and boys in the y* 
1724, now a topping inspired Genea- 








* On the death of Sir Henry St. George, which occurred in 1715, Anstis, who 
claimed the office of Garter under a reversionary patent, granted him by Queen 
Anne, was under suspicion of treasonable practices against the House of Brunswick, 


and Sir John Vanbrugh Clarencieux had the appointment. 


Anstis, having set him- 


self right with the government, prosecuted his claim, and disputed the validity of 
Vanbrugh’s grant. The question was not determined till April 1718, when it was 
decided in favour of Anstis, who was then created Garter. 


¢ Charles Mawson. 


t Peers Mauduit. 


5 « In case, saith Mist in his Journall of Saturd. 26th of Febr. 1725, theire should 
be occasion for any proclamation to be made on the part of the Electorate of Hanover.’ 


(marginal note.) 
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logist, was sent to... . College at 
Oxford, where his father was edu- 
cated.”’ * 

1726, June 16. ‘Installation at 
Windsor of Duke of Richmond, and S* 
Robert Walpole, Kt of the Bath, Privy 
Councelor, &c. was this day performed. 
M‘ this was the 2d time the officers 
of arms took a composition for their 
diners. First was Earl of Scarborow 
and Viscount Townshend’s. M‘ S&S 
Robert Walpole, the junior K', took 
place at the right hand of the senior 
Kt y® Duke of Richmond, from 
their stalls in the proceding to diner 
down the midle ile of the Chappell (St. 
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George) by the west door, up the south 
ile to y° south door of the Chappell, 
and when in the court changed sides. 
Norroy, takeing notice yrof, told Gar- 
ter, who told St Robt, who shuffled in 
his answer that he would keep the 
place till they were out of sight of their 
stalls, and then change. An altogether 
new doctrine. Qy whether becoming 
a prime minister of state? ”’ 

1727. ‘* Anstis, John, senior and 
junior, concurrent patent, past the 
seales Saturday 10 of June for the 
office of Garter, notwithstanding the 
opposition made by Clarenceux, Nor- 
roy, Somerset, Chester, &c.” 





THE BURIAL GROUNDS OF TURKEY. 
BY MR. JOHN REID. 


IT has been remarked that there is 
no place where the memento mori is 
so often before the eye, as in Turkey ;+ 
and we are inclined to believe the as- 
sertion, for in that country go where 
you will, the tombstone will be found 
staring youin the face. It matters not 
whether the walk be through the 
crowded street, or the lonely wilder- 
ness,—whether on the top of the hill 
or the depth of the valley, in the pre- 
cincts of the palace or the hovel,— 
among the confused mass of stones, 
lime, and wood, gathered together to 
build a new house, or amid the ruins 
of a former age,—all places seem 
to be the homes of the dead ; and Con- 
stantinople with its suburbs seems to 
be built on a large burial-ground, 
which from time to time has been in- 
vaded to erect houses for the living. 

If any one takes a view of Stamboul 
and its suburbs, either from the water 
or from some eminence, he will be as- 
tonished to find the city more like a 
wilderness of cypress trees, than a 





* It would appear from this memorandum, which was made in Feb. 


mass of streets and Janes, of closely 
built and densely populated houses ; 
for the cypress may be seen rearing its 
tall head from every part of that varied 
city, and if he examines the ground 
around these trees, he will find that 
they are, or have been, the resting 
places of the dead. 

Strangers have often wondered why 
these dark masses of cypress have 
been adopted, and kept so exclusively 
to shade the body of the Musselman ; 
as also how the indolent inhabitants 
manage to keep them in such perfect 
order. The cypress was from early 
ages the funereal emblem of the 
Greeks and Romans, and the Turks 
when they invaded Europe adopted it, 
with many other European emblems, 
in order to mark their absolute power ; 
and the forests were ever kept perfect 
by the pious Musselman most religi- 
ously planting a tree at the birth, and 
another at the death of any of his fa- 
mily—thus slowly, but steadily and 
gradually as the burial-ground increas- 
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John Anstis, jun. had been appointed Genealogist of the Bath before he was sent to 
Corpus Christi College, where he was educated. His father eventually succeeded in 
obtaining a patent, granting the office of Garter to himself and son, and to the sur- 
vivor of them, dated 8th June, 1727, notwithstanding his suspected politics, and the 
opposition of the Heralds’ College. It was very mortifying to the old heralds to have 
even the elder Anstis, who had not previously held any office in the College, placed 
over their heads, and the soreness felt by Le Neve on the subject is very evident. Sir 
John Vanbrugh resigned in disgust, and it is believed that the conduct of neither of 
the Anstis’s throughout was such as to conciliate the other members. . 
t A Turkish burial-ground is displayed in its full extent in the beautiful view 
of Damascus, now exhibiting at Mr. Burford’s panorama, in Leicester-square. Edit. 
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ed, so does the forest of cypresses 
thicken over the grave stones, and by 
their ever-green foliage point out the 
undying nature of the immortal part 
of those who sleep beneath. 

Besides the Christian and Jewish 
burial-grounds of the capital, there are 
five or six large Musselman places 
of sepulture. By far the largest of 
these is situated on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus ; it is very irregular in 
form, some of its sides being miles 
long, and others not more than half or 
quarter of a mile—of course it is diffi- 
cultto come to any thing like a proper 
estimate of the size, but we are certain 
we are under the mark when we state 
that it contains many square miles of 
ground ; and it is here, that the greater 
part of the Turks even from the Furo- 
pean side of the Bosphorus are buried 
at the present day. The reason was, 
that there existed a Musselman pro- 
phecy that the Turks would be expelled 
from Europe in 1840; consequently 
every good Musselman wishes his 
bones to rest on the Asiatic shore. 
The origin of this prophecy we were 
never able to trace, but found it very 
widely desseminated and universally 
believed. 

The next burial-ground in import- 
ance is situated along the west wall of 
the city, extending nearly from ‘‘ the 
Golden Horn ” tothe sea of Marmora, 
a distance of at least four miles. It is 
very ancient ; some of the stones are of 
colossal height, but none of them ap- 
pear to have been erected in the pre- 
sent age. The oldest date I could find 
was 1135, which answers to about 
our year 1719, and the latest 1190, or 
1774. From the appearance of the 
stones and graves | am led to imagine 
that it is not now used; it contains, 
as an Armenian informed me, ten square 
miles of ground. The next is called 
by the Franks ‘le petit champ de 
mort,’*orsmall burial-ground, although 
for what reason I know not, as it is 
certainly much larger than the ‘‘ grand 
campo de’ morti.”” The burial-ground 
takes its rise at the upper Pera gate of 
Galeta, and stretches away to the 
north, bordering nearly the whole 
length of Pera, extending down from 
thence towards the south as far as the 
wall of the arsenal, in many parts of 
which houses for the living may be 
found intermixed so with the graves 
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of the dead that it would be doubtfa! 
to decide whether you stood in a vil- 
lage or a burial-ground. This ‘little 
burial-ground” as it is called, covers 
about eight square miles, and contains 
some hundreds of miserable looking 
wooden houses. From the appearance 
of the stones and the late date upon 
some of them, it appears that it is more 
used as a place of interment than any 
other on the European side of the 
channel. The houses along the north 
edge are mostly occupied by Franks, 
and have a good terrace or parade 
ground in front, which is the great 
promenade on a fine summer’s even- 
ing for the elite of Pera ; as from it can 
be seen one of the finest of the many 
fine views in that suburb. The bu- 
rial-ground and its ever- green verdure 
lying below the fect, the splendid new 
naval college at its western extremity, 
the arsenal with the Turkish ficet on 
its bosom filling upthe middle distance, 
while to the south, and bounded by the 
sea of Marmora, stands Stamboul with 
its palaces and mosques glancing in 
the sun; and, strange as it may 
seem to any one of western Europe, 
the houses that front this burial-ground 
are the most expensive in Pera. There 
is no fear in Constantinople for the 
dead, Constant associations with 
graves and tombstones soon destroys 
all that superstitious feeling which 
may have engendered at home, and to 
walk alone through four or five miles 
of gravestones is no more thought of 
in Pera than to walk through a village 
street at mid-day—nay, if one friend 
chances to have remained too long 
with another at night, he generally 
blesses his stars if he can steal home 
through the burial field, as then he 
knows he has nothing to fear, while if 
he has to walk along the street the 
chances are he may meet with the 
Turkish guard, who will insist on his 
becoming their guest for the night, 
unless he knows how to get rid of their 
polite request. 

“* Il grando campo de’ morti,” or 
large burial-ground, is situated at the 
north end of Pera, upon the top and 
side of a hill that stretches down to- 
wards the Bosphorus. It is, like the 
other Turkish places of interment, very 
irregular, and is said to contain from 
from five to six square miles of ground, 
The tombstones here are very gaudy, 
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and from some reason or other, many 
of them have of late been re-gilded 
and re-painted with great care and 
splendour. 

Besides these there is a large burial 
field rising up behind the arsenal, and 


many others of smaller dimensions in. 


every part of the city and suburbs. 
Where the old Greeks and Latins 
were buried I never could find out, 
nor even the place of sepulture of 
the early Turks, as the oldest date I 
could find on any stone was 1121, or 
1715, and therefore I think it possibie 
that the stones of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries may all have been 
thrown down long ago, and carried 
away ; as itis ausual thing, when ma- 
terial is wanted for any new public 
building, to ransack the nearest burial- 
ground, and I was shown a field in 
which there was not a stone nor the 
appearance of a grave to be seen, but 
which my informant told me was 
eight years ago covered with tomb- 
stones. The Sultan wanted stone, a 
firman was issued to take them from 
this place, and so well was the order 
executed that not one stone was left. 
The gravestones in Constantinople 
are all of marble, some of a very fine 
sort, and others coarser. The Turkish 
ones stand erect from the ground, and 
vary in height from two to ten feet, 
and insome rare cases twelve or four- 
teen feet. The stone over a male has 
always a turban of the kind peculiar to 
the deceased,—if he was a Hadgi, then 
a Hadgi’s turban cut out of the marble, 
surmounts the stone,—if an Emir, an 
Emir’s turban, if a Dervish then a 
Dervish’s, &c. and of late years even 
the fez or red bonnet of Sultan Mah- 
mond is beginning to appear on the 
tops of the tombstones. If the tenant 
of the grave be a female, the top is 
bevelled on both sides to a point ; some 
of these stones are free from paint or 
gilding, while others are covered with 
one or both; but all of them contain 
the name, &c. of the deceased, with 
some extract from the Koran carved 
out in the Arabic character. The 
Turks never knowingly open the same 
grave twice : hence the extended nature 
of their burial-grounds. The wife is 


laid side by side with the husband, 
and the turbaned stone placed at one 
end of the grave, and the bevelled at 
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the other, always tells that there rest 
husband and wife. 

The Jews’ burial-ground is the most 
extraordinary place of interment in 
Constantinople. It is of great extent, 
situated between the Jewish suburb 
of Haskai and ‘‘ the valley of the 
sweet waters ;’’ there are no trees ex- 
cept two little stunted larches to be 
seen in it, and at a distance it looks 
like an immense bleaching green spread 
over with white shirts. On approaching 
it, however, it is soon found to be “‘ a 
city of the dead,’ and, to judge from 
the appearance of the stones, one of the 
most densely populated that can well 
be imagined. They are all of massy 
marble, flat or bevelled, a very few only 
standing upright, and covered with 
inscriptions in the Hebrew character. 
If any one should take the appearance 
of the church-yard as a proof of the 
comparative wealth of the different 
nations at Constantinople, he would 
at once pronounce the Jews to be the 
most wealthy, for there is a solidity 
and richness of appearance in the 
construction of their tombs and engrav- 
ing, which will be looked for in vain 
either among the Osmanli or Christian 
graves. 

The Greeks have several burial- 
grounds in the suburbs of the city, 
but there is nothing peculiar about 
them, the stones being shaped much 
like those in Western Europe, and 
the inscriptions are all in the Greek 
character. Some of the Greek churches 
have also small spaces around them 
allotted for interment ; but neither in 
this nor in any other of their burial 
grounds could I find one stone of a 
century old. 

The Armenian burial-ground is of 
considerable extent, outside of the 
north end of Pera, on the east side of 
the highway to Belgrade. It is situ- 
ated on the top and brow of a hill, 
commanding a most beautiful and ex- 
tensive view of the Bosphorus ; but is 
one of the most exposed places in 
Constantinople. It is interspersed 
with turpentine and other broad-leaved 
trees, but the cypress has no place 
there, it being exclusively appropriated 
to the Musselman’s grave. The stones 
are of all sizes, but lie horizontal with 
the earth, some of them on the earth 
itself, others upon the top of a built 
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tomb,—all of them have inscriptions 
in the ancient or modern. Armenian 
character, and not a few have symbols 
or emblems of the trade or profession 
of the deceased. 

Having one day observed three 
stones, each with the figure of a man 
with his head cut off, and holding it 
in his hand, 1 begged of an Armenian 
merchant to accompany me to the 
spot and read the inscription; it ap- 
peared that they were three sarafs or 
bankers, whom the Sultan had exe- 
cuted for forgery, but the inscription 
said ‘‘That nothing had ever been 
proved against them ; in fact they had 
never been tried—that their great 
fault was being rich, and their great 
misfortune being in the power of the 
oppressor.” My oriental friend read 
me a considerable number of these 
stones, but there was nothing of pe- 
culiar interest about them. At last 
we came to a broad new stone that 
had for a device a serpent forming a 
ring with its tail in its mouth, and a 
dagger laid across the circle. I told 
my friend that this was in Europe the 
emblem of eternity, but he said it was 
with the Armenians that of poetry. 1 
begged of him to read the inscription ; 
it was in rhyme, and as follows :— 


‘¢ In this land of strangers death has sur- 
prised me. 

Let the onlooker take notice what I am at 
present. 

Life runs swiftly away, and it flows like a 
river that hath no tide. 

No one can be certain of the extent of 
his existence or the continuance of his 
health. 

I have caught by chance the arrow of 
death, and I find that to be a good man 
is a great blessing. 

I find I can carry no treasure to the grave 
but a good conscience. 

I am Geiram, my family name is Keirope. 

The great God will assist my children ; 
for myself I will be content if the reader 
offers up a little prayer, and I beg he 
will not refuse it. 

1 have died in the 50th year of my age, 
on the Ist of June 1833.” 


This Mnemara or place of tombs is 
on Fridays, Sundays, and Feast days 
as merry a scene as ever was the 
Boulevards of Paris. Turks, Armeni- 
ans, Greeks, and Franks all in sepa- 
rate groups may be seen sitting on 
the tombstones or lounging in Arabas 
smoking their pipes, and enjoying the 
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amusements, games, and sports which 
cover the resting place of the dead. 
These amusements are dancing the 
Phyrric dance and Macedonian pha- 
lanx, of the Greeks ; wrestling and 
playing at slaves of the Turks ; amidst 
‘ups and downs,” “‘ merry go rounds,”” 
** shoogy shoos,”” and “‘ weighing ma- 
chines,” patronised by all sexes, 
creeds, and nations. Nor are co- 
loured tents, portable stands, fruit, 
caviar, water, cheese, bread, sherbet, 
ices, and lemonade, wanting to re- 
fresh the merry or thirsty soul; for 
there are as many and as varied a se- 
lection of these vendors as ever were 
— together even at Croydon 
air. 

West of the Armenian burial-ground 
we came on a small strip evidently 
separated from the other by some arbi- 
trary line, the grave stones of which 
were covered with, to us, an unknown 
and new character—that they were 
Christians we knew, as some of them 
had the cross upon the stone, and two 
of them had the bishop’s mitre and 
crosier. Whilst puzzling ourselves to 
decipher a character composed appa- 
rently of Greek, Russian, and Turkish 
letters, and yet not entirely the same 
as either of these, we found one which 
had the inscription in two columns; 
one was in Armenian, from which we 
learned that we were in the Georgian 
burial ground. The thought was a hum- 
bling one, that men should erect tomb- 
stones and others should pass them, 
not knowing even to what nation they 
belong. From hence we crossed over 
to the Catholic Frank burial ground, 
—and here lay a motley group of 
white stones and black stones, green 
stones and grey, some of the inscrip- 
tions in the Latin language, others in 
French, Italian, Russian, Dutch, Ger- 
man, &c. but none in English. We 
turned a little further from the high- 
way, and came to the Protestant 
ground; it is small, but commands as 
sumptuous a view as ever mortal or 
immortal desired to look upon; as I 
sat down on one of the stones I thought 
what a splendid view the spirits from 
the graves would have on a moonlight 
night, as they sat basking in the 
south or shivering in the north wind, 
on the tops of their graves! There are 


‘many English buried here, some of 


them of as old a date as 1680; a few 
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of the stones are of very recent erec- 
tion ; one of them we remember was to 
the memory of the son of Admiral 
Malcolm, who died here some years 
ago of the plague. 

Burial-ground in Turkey is not per- 
sonal property, and the friends of the 
deceased have nothing to do but to 
look out for the most eligible spot of 


New Schoolhouse at Eversholt, Beds. 
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ground on which to inter their dead ; 
there is no wall to any of the burial- 
grounds, no guard, no mortsafe, no 
medical student’s employers to rob the 
grave of its prey, for there at least the 
dead are at rest until their very name 
and lineage become unknown in the 
land. 








SCHOOL-HOUSE AT EVERSHOLT, BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Mr. Unsan, Frozfield, 4 March. 


I SEND you a drawing of the build- 
ing proposed to be erected in the pa- 
trish of Eversholt, Bedfordshire, com- 
bining a Day-school, Infant-school, 
and Sunday-school. There is every 
reason to hope that the feoffees of the 
town estate will be induced to allow 
its being built on the ground now 
occupied by the poor-house, and the 
occupation of which is such as to be 
quite injurious to the moral and reli- 
gious habits of the parish. 

The estate mentioned was left in 
the early part of Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign, and although the original in- 
tentions of the founder have not been 
discovered, it is very clear it was 
never intended by him to relieve the 
poor-rate, which did not exist at the 
time of his bequest. In the memory 
of many of the inhabitants there was 
a good and efficient school in this 
building ; but this has long ceased to 
exist, and the building is appropriated 

6 


in the improper manner mentioned. 
The want of a national school is 
deeply felt in the parish ; but as it is 
for the most occupied by a rural po- 
pulation, little means can be expected 
from them towards erecting the build- 
ing. The contributions of the well- 
wishers to a moral and religious edu-- 
cation are most earnestly solicited.* 
A benevolent lady in the parish has 
consented that a fancy fair shall be 
held in her grounds in the Autumn; 
the Duchess of Bedford, the Countess 
de Grey, and Lady Charles Russell 
have kindly consented to patronise the 
scheme, and will be happy to receive 
the aid of your fair correspondents. 
Any further information will be most 
gladly afforded by, 
Yours, &c. Joun Martin. 





* These will be gratefully received by 
the Rector, the Rev. James Reed, or by 
his bankers, Messrs, Drummond. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Letters illustrative of the reign of Wil- 
liam the I11. from 1696 to 1708 ; ad- 
dressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury 
by James Vernon, Esq. Secretary of 
State: now first published from the 
Originals. Edited by G. P. R. James, 
Esq. 3 vols. 8vo. 


THE editor of these volumes has 
given an estimate of their contents in 
the following passages of his intro- 
duction: ‘* They are a treasury of 
facts, some very trivial, some more 
remarkable; but as a whole displaying 
the manners of the age, the secret 
conduct of celebrated men, the pas- 
sions, the faults, the follies, the wis- 
dom, the power, the magnanimity of 
those we have been accustomed to 
look up to, the tortuous path of poli- 
tical intrigue, the secret motives of 
grand actions, the small springs of 
great events.”” Mr. James adds more 
in which we do not concur, and per- 
haps part of the foregoing sentence is 
a little too fine to be quite accurate ; 
but the letters do contain many things 
which may be put to good account by 
inquirers into the history of the pe- 
riod, which, in spite of the title-page, 
stretches far into the reign of Queen 
Anne. 

The writer of the letters, who was 
the father of Admira! Vernon, was de- 
scended from a Cheshire family, says 
Mr. James, but other authorities say 
a Staffordshire. He began life in 
the office of the Secretary of State, 
and gradually worked his way up to a 
position of considerable eminence. For 
a long time he was treated by the 
eminent men of the day with great 
distrust, which he repaid in a manner 
which is illustrated by one of the most 
singular passages in the present work. 
In the year 1697, after Mr. Vernon 
had had long experience in political 
business, and had for many years 
been official secretary to the Duke of 
Shrewsbury, it was suggested that he 
should be appointed to succeed that 
nobleman, whose ill health, and dis- 
inclination to official troubles, and 

Gent. Mace. Vou. XV. 


perhaps also to the Government, made 
him extremely anxious to retire from 
his Secretaryship of State. The ap- 
pointment. so far exceeded Mr. Ver- 
non’s modest estimate of his own abi- 
lities that he shrunk from it witha 
sort of horror, suspecting that the 
suggestion was a mere plot on the 
part of the heads of the Administra- 
tion, and that he was a selected vic- 
tim whom it was their pleasure to 
adorn before they ied him to the 
altar. 


‘* Parliament, ‘ he says with peculiar 
simplicity,’ are grown into a habit of find- 
ing fault, and ‘ he adds,’ some Jonah or 
another must be thrown overboard, if the 
storm cannot otherwise belaid. But if the 
great Leviathan will be amused by an 
empty barrel, it is a composition easily 
made. Little men are certainly the pro- 
perest for these purposes, and if, like Pha- 
roah, they are raised to that end, and 
know the conditions they come in upon, 
they will have no great reason to com- 
plain. According to this scheme one 
may solve some phenomena, and give the 
reasons why my Lord Wharton would 
not be liked. It may be apprehended he 
would do as they say my Lord Shaftes- 
bury once did, when the Parliament was 
in an impeaching humour, he saved him- 
self and gave them a new object. I know 
not whether I may be thought to have 
given any proof of myself that I am a fit 
person to be baited, and so am chosen for 
my patience, as one that would be less 
troublesome to others, and whom they 
may be less troubled for. So far they 
are in the right, that I have a great con- 
tempt for the Arnolds, Colts, and all that 
would rise by accusations, and should 
have a stubbornness not to give way to 
them. It would be my humour rather to 
turn them out of what they have, than be 
helping them to more, by the methods 
they would affirm to it. It is very pro- 
bable they would make quick work with 
such an one, nor would that dismay me, 
if 1 had but a competency to retire to; 
but my business is to know how to live, 
and not be great.’’ (i. 405, 6.) 


Encouraged by his patron the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, his scruples were over- 
come, and once in, he clung firmly to 
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office until shortly after the accession 
of Queen Anne. He was then induced 
to resign upon a promise ofa pension of 
1000/. a year, his arrears being paid, 
and his son being appointed a groom 
of the bedchamber to the Prince, (iii. 
222.) “Ifallthis be performed,” he 
adds, ‘‘ I shall have no reason to repine 
that I am turned out of company I 
could not have Jived with, being made 
more easy in my fortune and my 
mind.” ‘I please myself,” he after- 
wards adds, ‘‘ with the satisfaction [ 
shall find in retirement, and the con- 
versation of honest old authors.” 
(ibid.) ‘‘It has been my ill fate, or 
mismanagement,toplease neither party ; 
but I think I shall please myself if I can 
at least find a country seat where I 
may be forgotten. I have no forgive- 
ness to ask; and if 1 did, I question 
whether it be a plant that grows in 
our country.” (iii. 124.) 

For several years after his retire- 
ment his study of the honest old au- 
thors was sadly impeded by an uncivil 
Parliamentary inquiry into the affairs 
of the prize office, but he got safely 
through that danger, and at the time 
when these letters close we find him 
not in his long-sighed-for retirement, 
but again a member of Parliament, 
wearing himself out by the fatigue of 
attending to support administrations 
in which he had little confidence and 
no personal interest (iii. 368.) 

His friend the Duke of Shrewsbury 
states of him that he had “‘ many good 
qualities, some of which one would not 
expect underso rough an outside”’ (iii. 
233) ; but it is obvious from his letters 
that his own estimate of his abilites 
was the correct one. He was a man 
of a mean, suspicious character, fond 
of tittle-tattle and political gossip, a 
passable retailer of court news, a chro- 
nicler of royal illnesses and party fears, 
but without any qualities which fitted 
him for an exalted position as a states- 
man. His letters may do good to the 
characters of other people, but they 
will do nothing for his own. 

The Duke of Shrewsbury, to whom 
most of them were addressed, is the 
well-known nobleman whose private 
correspondence was published some 
years ago, under the editorship of 
Archdeacon Coxe. In that work will 
be found many of the Duke’s replies to 
the letters now published, and a com- 
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parison of the one with the other will 
afford a singular contrast. On the one 
side are the compositions of an elegant 
mind, acute, liberal, sensitive, gener- 
ous ; on the other, every thing is hard, 
harsh, suspicious, illiberal—the mere 
details of a narrow-minded plodding 
man of business, whose temper was 
soured, and his suspicions heightened 
by an admixture in public affairs. 
The great blemish upon the Duke’s 
character was his traitorous intrigue 
with the court of Saint Germain’s, a_ 
fact which, although treated with most 
contemptuous disbelief by many of his 
contemporaries, and by some modern 
writers, is now but too fully esta- 
blished. In the difficult position of 
public affairs he probably thought that 
his private influence with William 
1IJ. would have enabled him to effect 
arrangements with the exiled family, 
which we now see were impossible, 
but which then were generally looked 
forward to as the only means of quiet- 
ing the country. 

It is easy to select from the letters 
themselves some two or three, or half 
a dozen, which will fully justify our 
recommending them to attention, but 
perhaps our readers will be better 
pleased with a few random, gossipping 
extracts, the very variety of which 
will exemplify the general character of 
the originals. 


William ITI. 

** March 28th 1699. I hear Tom Foley 
has been with the King to desire the Bi- 
shop of Bristol might be translated to 
Worcester; and the King’s answer was, 
that he should consider it, as much as he 
and his friends considered any business 
that related to him.” (ii. 271.) 

The Court Physicians. 

*¢ June 25, 1700. I met with Sir John 
Stanley to day at Hampton Court. He 
told me that Sir Thomas Millington, Dr. 
Radcliffe, and Dr. Lawrence, were yester- 
day at a consultation about the King’s 
health . . . but the two first agreed in 
nothing, neither as to the distemper, nor 
the remedies. Dr. Radcliffe thinks the 
swelling in the King’s leg, is little less 
than a dropsy, and he advises purging and 
asses’ milk. Sir Thomas Millington 
thinks them both contrary to the King’s 
constitution, and he was for taking garlic, 
as it might be prepared and qualified. 
Radcliffe says, that will destroy lungs so 
weak as the King’s, and Millington thinks 
the King’s lungs the soundest part about 
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him. The first says the King will be 
worse for going to sea, and the other says 
he will be better for going to Loo: both 
these opinions may be well enough con- 
sistent. But Millington, happening to 
say that Dr. Hatton ought to be called to 
the consultation, he being the King’s first 
physician, and long acquainted with his 
constitution, Radcliffe, as if he were 
frightened at the name, flung out of the 
room in a passion, and so they broke up 
resolving on nothing.”’ (iii. 96.) 


Radcliffe thus left the King in the 
hands of the other two worthies, and 
the results of the garlic appear in a 
few days afterwards. 


* July 2, 1700. I was at Hampton 
Court this morning, and the King seem- 
ing a little heavy, I asked him if he were 
out of order. He said he should be very 
well if they would leave off giving him re- 
medies. He had taken something that had 
put his stomach out of order. I wished 
him at Loo, that he might bea little eased 
of the cares and chagrins he met with 
here. To that he answered, that he should 
grow like the Duke of Shrewsbury, and 
never be at quiet for thinking of what 
may be troublesome and vexatious here- 
after.” (iii. 105.) 

Insecurity of the suburbs of the Metro- 
polis. 

“* July 25, 1699. My Lord Dorset was 
set upon on Saturday night by four or 
five footpads as he came by Tyburn. He 
says little of it himself, but I hear they 
took from him of the value of 50/. or 604. 
with his gold George. They seeing him 
fumbling in his pockets told him, i¢ was 
not honourable to sink upon them, and 
they must search him; whereon he threw 
his money out of the coach, and bid them 
pick it up. One of them told him if they 
did not know him they should use him 
worse.’’ (ii. 327.) 

A Speaker’s Latin-verse. 


* Dec. 10, 1698. Sir Thomas Little- 
ton exerted himself pretty laboriously, 
and is rather thought to have overdone it; 
and he accepted alittle flatteringly, saying, 
‘ As the King had done many impossibi- 
lities, he might do another in enabling 
him to discharge that place,’ and added a 
Latin verse, which I think is of his own 
making :— 

‘ Non habeo ingenium, Cesar cum jussit 

habebo.’’’ (ii. 230.) 

Honours paid in France to James II. and 
his Queen. 

* Oct. 15th, 1698. . . . Lord Jersey 
hears that King James and his Queen are 
highly caressed at Fontainbleau ; that the 
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chief court was made to Queen Mary, 
everybody being at her toilet in the 
morning ; that the King of France comes 
thither to lead her to chapel; that at 
meals the Queen is placed between the 
two Kings at the upper end of the table, 
and equal marks of distinction and so- 
vereignty are paid to all three, and a 
boire pour le Roi d’ Angleterre, ou, pour 
la Reine, is spoke out as loud, and with 
as much ceremony, as for the King of 
France.” (ii. 197.) 

William III. and Sir Edward Seymour. 


Sir Edward having been engaged 
during the sitting of Parliament in 
most violent opposition to the court, 
shortly afterwards, to the astonishment 
of every body, waited upon the King, 
to take leave of him before he went to 
Ireland. 


‘¢ The King wished him a good journey. 
Then Sir Edward congratulated his Ma- 
jesty upon his late deliverance. The King 
answered, he did not know whether that 
was to be a matter of joy, nor did he 
know whether he ought to be very well 
satisfied with Sir Edward’s behaviour 
during the Session, though he understood 
he was grown calmer the last day ; that it 
was to no purpose to remember what was 
past, but to look forward, and he hoped 
they should be better friends at another 
meeting of the Parliament. Sir Edward 
answered, like a prince, ‘ Sir, I make 
no doubt of it,’ and then kneeled down 
and kissed his hand, which ended the con- 
versation.’’ (iii. 36.) 

This is badly told, but there is much 
in the words we have put in italics 
which is illustrative of the better part 
of King William’s character: and the 
reply of the pompous Sir Edward is 
admirable. 

Such anecdotes, which are scattered 
not too plentifully throughout the 
work, give it a certain interest, and 
will ensure it a position amongst his- 
torical materials; but it would have 
been greatly improved by compression 
into one volume, and by the omission 
of the engraving, entitled, ‘‘ the Right 
Honble.! Charles Talbot, Duke of 
Shrewsbury.” It is a charity to let 
the readers of the book know that not- 
withstanding that picture, and also 
notwithstanding the Duke had but one 
eye, he was reckoned a handsome man, 
and was in all respects ‘‘an absolute 
gentleman,” as Osric has it, “‘ full of 
most excellent differences, of very soft 
society and great showing.” 
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Tour to the Sepulchres of Etruria, in 

1839. By Mrs. Hamilton Gray. 8vo, 

** Obscurd de re lucida pango,”’ was 
the motto of that society, which, in 
the early part of the 18th century, 
established itself at Cortona, for the 
study and elucidation of Etruscan 
Antiquities, and certainly within the 
whole range of historical enquiry, 
a more interesting field cannot be 
found, than that which preserves the 
vestiges of a nation placed in the 
scale of science, midway between the 
severe and peculiar style of Egyptian 
art, and the elegant refinement of the 
Greek. 

From what quarter the Pelasgic 
tribes really migrated to Greece and 
Italy, and what was the true chrono- 
logical order of their colonization, 
will perhaps at last be settled by the 
witnesses drawn from the long con- 
cealed and forgotten tombs of Etruria; 
those cities of the dead which compete 
for their extent and number of in- 
habitants, with the living population 
of the Tuscan regions. 

The result of the excavations of the 
Prince of Canino, Lucien Bonaparte, 
had prepared us for new evidence 
from Etruria; but our expectations 
were gratified, far beyond their extent, 
when, through the faithful fac-similes 
exhibited in Pall Mall, by Campanari, 
we became eye-witness of the habits, 
the customs, and manners of the 
Etruscans. Here, to adopt our author’s 
words, were to be seen funeral feasts 
and games, painted on the walls of 
the sepulchres—statues carved upon 
the coffin lids, crowns of gold buried 
with the dead, vases and jewels set in 
the purest and most delicately wrought 
gold, &c. Many of the articles of 
Signor Campanari’s splendid col- 
lection, were shortly after transferred 
to the British Museum, where we 
must fully concur with Mrs. Gray, 
in lamenting that the Etruscan se- 
pulchral cippi, were denuded of their 
accompanying circumstances, which 
gave to them an indescribable degree 
of interest and truth, as originally 
exhibited. No longer do we enter 
the narrow chambers of the dead, 
painted with the brightest colours, 
and most interesting subjects; ex- 
hibiting indeed full-sized faithful 
models of the original receptacles— 
all these have been taken away in the 
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worst and most unaccountable taste, 
and the Etruscan pa‘er familie no 
longer reclines on the festive couch, 
making libation from the patera in his 
hand, surrounded by the effigies of 
his sons and daughters in similar 
attitudes, and by walls representing 
the games celebrated at his funeral, 
and supporting his arms and household 
implements; all has been despoiled 
and laid bare. 

On the above subject, our author 
has some pertinent remarks ; speaking 
of the painted sepulchral chambers, 
as exhibited by Campanari, she says 
there were 


** details in them, which indicated a 
degree of wealth, luxury, and refinement, 
which might have indeed existed in 
Babylon and Nineveh, but which we 
eould not concede to a nation, of whose 
annals we had heard and read so little.’ 


Mrs. Gray afterwards found how 
much she was mistaken. 


“*The racers and race-stand, the riders 
with their various colours, the judges, 
the spectators, and the prizes, were all 
before us. Garments of the most grace- 
ful form, finest texture, and brightest 
hues, were upon their eminent person- 
ages and dancing girls ; and besides these, 
there had been presented to us that 
highest, and, in old times, rarest sign of a 
people's civilization, a thing unknown to 
early Greece and Rome, that the man and 
woman should sit together at the same 
table, and preside in common at a public 
feast. I may,” she adds, “in this place, 
mention the loss which the public are 
sustaining, in not being able still to visit 
these things which 1 have described. 
After having not only verified them all 
ourselves, but having witnessed scenes, 
which appeared to us even still more 
wonderful, and worthy of representation, 
we went on our return to England to 
the British Museum, wishing to feast our 
eyes once more, upon the glorious relics 
of a nation past away. What was our 
disappointment to wander through the 
rooms the first day, and see no appear- 
ance of any collection by Campanari? 
The very few objects which we did re- 
cognize, viz. bronzes and scarabei, being 
so mingled with Greek and Roman 
remains, as to be undistinguishable, with- 
out very close observation, and a previous 
knowledge of their peculiar style... . 
in a large disorderly looking hall leading 
from Egypt to the Elgin marbles, we 
espied what we were seeking. Ranged 
along the wall in melancholy confusion 
and neglect, without a place in the cata- 
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logue, or any indication to the curious, of 
what they were, lay in silence our 
Etruscan friends.’’-—(P. 11.) 


We trust that this defect at our 
great national depository of antiquities, 
will ere long be corrected, and until 
the Etruscan Sepulchral Effigies shall 
be restored to their appropriate deco- 
rated chambers, all we can praise in 
the arrangement described, is the 
placing the relics from Etruria in- 
‘ termediately between those of Egypt 
and Greece, to both which, as will be 
seen, they have occasionally a decided 
analogy. Thus the scarabeus by the 
Etruscans, as well as by the Egyptians, 
was worn as a charm. ‘They saw in 
it an image of the Creator, because it 
forms a ball of earth with its hind 
legs, in which it deposits its eggs. 
The scarabeus was to the Etruscans, 
what the crucifix is to the Roman 
Catholic. The Etruscan scarabei all 
bear engravings of some of the heathen 
divinities. They sometimes are dis- 
tinguished by the owner’s name, and 
sometimes with representations al- 
together Egyptian, as figures of Isis, 
Horus, &c. These, demonstrating from 
what quarter the colonists of Magna 
Grecia originally came, are found in 
the oldest of the Etruscan Sepulchres. 
The scarabei were used as amulets by 
the wearers, and deposited with them 
for the good of their souls after death. 
Mankind acknowledge their universal 
belief in spiritual beings and in- 
fluences, by the superstitions which 
they have ever built on that received 
idea; which became criminal, only 
when it tended to make them forget 
the ‘‘ Father of Spirits,” to whom 
worship, and glory, and honour, is 
supereminently due. 

When a Roman was on his death 
bed, he took off the ring which in- 
dicated his equestrian rank. Not so the 
Etruscan his scarabeus; it remained 
with him after death, whether his 
body were consigned to the sarco- 
phagus or the funeral pyre. 

Mrs. Gray’s first visit was to the 
necropolis of Veii, an Etruscan city, 
destroyed by Camillus, nearly five 
centuries before the advent of our 
Saviour. The Roman conquerors for 
ages kept themselves distinct from 
the Etruscans in the manner of their 
burials. When an Etruscan city was 
overthrown, and a Roman colony was 
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often established near to or upon its 
site, its necropolis was almost always 
untouched. A Veian tomb is thus 
described. 


‘¢ When we arrived, we stood upon the 
brink of a deep pit, probably about 10 
feet deep, and we looked down upon a 
rudely arched doorway, filled up with 
loose stones ..... . on each side of 
this arched door was a lesser arch, leading 
into a small open chamber, perfectly 
empty ...... I entered the tomb, a 
single chamber, arched in the rock, ap- 
parently 10 or 12 feet square, and some- 
what low. I was obliged to have a torch 
The bottom was a sort of 
loose mud, both soil and wet having 
fallen in through a hole which existed at 
the top of the door, owing to the want of 
a closing stone. In this mud lay above 
twenty vases, large and small, of various 
forms, and two of them with four handles ; 
they were all of coarse clay and rude 
drawing .. . . the rude infancy of the 
art, and purely Etruscan, without any 
intermixture from Greece or Egypt. .. . 
The tomb had evidently been rifled, but 
when, who shall say? The latest accounts 
that we have of the rifling of tombs, is 
in the reign of the Emperor Justinian, 
A. D. 527, when an idea went abroad 
that vast treasures were concealed or 
buried along with the ancient great, and 
every sepulchre not covered in, and every 
one of magnitude that could be dis- 
covered, was opened. The meaner ones 
were allowed to remain untouched.” 
(p- 80.) 


The tomb of Scipio Barbatus, on 
the Via Appia close to Rome, is the 
nearest known approach by the 
Romans to the tombs of Etruria. The 
paintings on the walls of the Roman 
tombs are far inferior, it appears, in 
interest and execution, to the Etruscan. 
Every unviolated tomb of that nation 
is closed by a door of two immense 
stone leaves, each leaf composed of 
a single stone, curiously hinged and 
jointed, so exactly closed, that it is 
difficult to open them without breaking, 
and in the greater number of instances 
the doors are broken to pieces and 
thrown away, or perhaps carried off 
to build up the first sheep wall, or the 
nearest shepherd’s hut. Such indeed 
has been the fate of the city of Veii 
herself. It is a fact that broken 
pieces of terra cotta and pottery 
will remain, when all else has 
vanished, to indicate where once a 
city stood. How many instances of 
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this fact can we attest from experience, 
in Romano-British sites, and these 
indications, together with some frag- 
ments of massive walls, constitute the 
remains of Veii. Even in the time of 
the Roman Emperors, the site of Veii 
had been lost, owing to the diverted 
direction of aroad. A caution to those 
gentlemen who are fond of transferring 
Roman stations, is to be found in the 
fact, that Italian antiquaries, on the 
authority of a marble found at Civita 
Castella, removed the Veian city to 
that place, in spite of Strabo, who 
placed it truly 12 miles from Rome. 
At the Porta Portusa there is a lofty 
tumulus, supposed the sepulchre of 
some Veian king; this reminds ts of 
the Bartlow hills in our own country, 
which we have always considered 
regal sepulchres. 

We proceed with the author to 
Tarquinia, the capital city of ancient 
Etruria, whose supremacy over the 
rest was undisputed in the early times. 
«‘In ancient Tarquinia the city of the 
living covered the rocky ridge of one 
steep hill, while the necropolis or city 
of the dead crowned the summit of an 
opposite hill, separate from the former 
by a wide and deep valley.” (p. 156,) 
There is nothing new under the sun ; 
this is precisely the arrangement now 
obtaining the sanction of the Lon- 
doners, and promoted by speculators, 
who consider shares in a necropolis a 
good investment. ‘‘The necropolis of 
Tarquinia extended over 16 square 
miles, and judging from the 2000 
tombs which had of late years been 
opened, their number in all could not 
have been less than two millions. An 
Etruscan cemetery was filled with mon 
mental pyramidal mounds, crowned, 
by figures of lions, sphinxes, 
griffins, &c. based on foundations of 
circular masonry, having doors at 
intervals round the whole lower cir- 
cumference.”” These sepulchres were 
enclosed by a strong wall. The 
tombs of the Lucumones of Tarquinia, 
or of the higher grades of their popu- 
lation, are generally found to have 
been rifled. In 1827, was discovered 
the Grotta della Biga, the description 
of which we shall extract because it 
formed, we remember, one of the 
subjects delineated on the walls of 
Campanari’s full-sized models. The 
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name is derived from the chariot races 
depicted on their surface. 


‘* It is a square chamber of about 16 or 
17 feet in dimensions, the roof vaulted 
with a painted beam across it, dyed in 
red, white, blue, and black, ornamented 
with wreaths of Bacchic Ivy. Over the 
door are represented two leopards and 
two geese, both of which animals are 
sacred to Bacchus, the president of the 
funeral feasts . . . . To the right of the 
door in the lower part, are represented 
three dancers, and four dancing girls, who 
are animated by the sound of the double 
flute which one of them plays. The 
dancers are clothed in a short light dress, 
which leaves free play to the limbs, and 
the ladies’ dress is at once airy and 
elegant, being a rich but slight robe, 
with a beautiful border embroidered in 
stars. . « They have ornamented 
sandals on their feet, and chaplets hang- 
ing from their necks, while the men are 
bare headed and bare footed.... 
Between each dancer, stands a tree of 
olive or myrtle, sacred to the dead. The 
Circensian games are here in full activity. 
There are five chariots, some already 
starting, guided by their charioteers, and 
some in the act of being yoked. At the 
end is the stand for the spectators, with 
the velarium or awning folded back above, 
to be used if necessary, and having two 
[stands], the one above, for the more noble 
and distinguished spectators, the ladies 
being dressed in tunic and cloak and with 
head dresses, the men in mantle without 
tunic, and the one below, for company 
of inferior note, the people or plebs. On 
the side of the wall, opposite the entrance, 
the under compartment represents the 
funeral banquet with three couches, and 
on each a man and woman leaning on 
rich cushions; the elegant dresses, and 
highly ornamented furniture, indicate the 
rank and wealth of the deceased. All are 
crowned with myrtle. Two are raising 
the goblet to their lips, while the rest are 
about to eat eggs, with which the Etrus- 
cans used to commence their repasts. 
There is the usual accompaniment of a 
flute player, and there are two youthful 
attendants, the one with a myrtle branch, 
the other with a goblet. Five ducks, an 
animal sacred to Bacchus, are waiting at 
the foot of the table for the crumbs. In 
the upper compartment, there is a con- 
tinuation of the stands which we have 
described on the other wall; but here, 
instead of chariot races, the spectators 
are entertained with various gymnasticexer- 
cises and games, such as wrestling, playing 
with the cestus, leaping, and equestrian 
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tours de force.* Above these compart- 
ments, there is a third subject, just be- 
neath the vault of the roof, viz. a bracket 
surmounted by a large vase, on each side 
of which stand two women with di- 
shevelled hair, one holding a small vase, 
and the other a sacrificial instrument, as 
if about to pour out a libation. On each 
side of these is stretched a man, leaning 
on double cushions, the one bearded and 
crowned with myrtle, the other beardless, 
and crowned with olive. On the wall 
to the left of the entrance, the under 
compartment represents a group of 
dancers, and the upper gymnastic sports, 
such as boxing, throwing quoits, hurling 
the lance, and foot races, all similar to 
those already described on the other side. 
In this as the other painted tombs, besides 
the real door, there were painted doors 
on the sides, and at the upper end opposite 
the entrance, and these were of a red 
colour, and studded with white spots, not 
unlike the heads of immense nails. In 
painting the tombs, they began by cover- 
ing the tufo walls with a preparation of 
sand, on which they scraped the outline 
of the subject, and in many instances 
now, the colour is fading, but the outline 
is distinct, and enables us to trace per- 
fectly the design.’’ 

We earnestly wish with Mrs. Gray, 
that the paintings discovered in Etrus- 
can tombs, should be perpetuated, and 
brought together in a series of il- 
luminated prints. Certain we are, 
that such a work, executed with liberal 
outlay, would repay the speculation 
of the bookseller, and add an in- 
estimable fund in illustration of the 
heroic ages. 

One more specimen of Mrs. Gray’s 
numerous and charming sketches 
from the tombs of Tarquinia. It 
is a procession of dead persons, con- 
ducted by genii to their final abode 
of good or evil. The reader will observe, 
how conformable with scripture this 
kind of agency is,t and therefore that 
it was one of those traditions which 
the family of mankind had preserved 
from remotest time. 
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“‘The band is preceded by a good 
genius, as may be discovered from the 
serpents of eternity, which are twined 
round his head, and from the pleasing 
expression of his countenance. He bears 
a lighted torch. He is followed by a 
number of souls, and among them two, 
a man and a woman, are distinguished for 
uncommon beauty. These in the original 
are evidently the principal figures in the 
group. This very handsome and noble 
looking youth is immediately followed 
by a monstrous fiend, in whom we re- 
cognise the most frightful developement 
of the evil genius of Etruria, whose face 
and figure had been already familiar to 
us in scarabei and vases. The eternal 
serpents encircling his head, and his face 
had the most frightful negro exaggeration, 
with a brutish expression. One enor- 
mous claw was pouncing upon the shoulder 
of the unfortunate youth, while the 
hammer, the Etruscan badge of the angel 
of death, was raised aloft in the other. 
Behind him was the figure, lamentably 
defaced, of a female of surpassing loveli- 
ness, and in her beautiful brow and eye, 
the most intense anguish was depicted, 
I shall never forget her expression of un- 
utterable woe—to her was attached an 
infernal guard, similar to him who had 
pounced upon the youth, his brow en- 
circled with the same serpentine fillet, 
and his features and expression ex- 
aggerated, negro and brutish, only of adark 
brown colour instead of a deep black.”’ 


In speaking in a note, p. 188. of the 
better hopes of a future state, afforded 
by Christianity, as compared with the 
fictions of the heathen, and of the in- 
scriptions to deceased primitive Chris- 
tians, extant in the catacombs at Rome, 
Mrs. Gray mentions the initial mono- 


gram, as indicating pro Christo ; 


surely it is simply a combination of 
the Greek x and P. At least so we 
havealways considered its well-known 
prototype, the character on Con- 
stantine’s Labarum to be, “‘ Vexillum 
in quo, Christianus factus, Christi Mo- 
nogramma describi curavit.”” Vide Du 
Cange. 





* We remember in Campanari’s fac-simile model of this curious tomb, to have 
observed, that the spectators of the games were holding up their thumbs in token of 


approbation. 


When the thumb was bent back, it was a token of condemnation, and 


a mortal signal for the vanquished gladiator. 


“¢ ____. Verso pollice vulgi 


Quemlibet occidunt populariter, 


t See Luke, chap. xvi. 





Juvenal, Sat. 3.” 
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One remarkable result of a search 


into the tombs of Tarquinia at Corneto, | 


remains to be noticed, witnessed by 
the Gonfaloniere Avolta, and Lord 
Kinnaird. The tomb of an Etruscan 
Lucumo was opened, so far as just to 
admit the light, and a peep at its 
contents ; there on a sepulchral tablet 
lay the monarch, adorned with his 
regal panoply, in the, till then, un- 
disturbed slumber of three thousand 
years. For five minutes, they con- 
templated him as clothed in his armour, 
with a shield, spear, and arrows by 
his side. A change soon came over 
this splendid antique vision, “ it 
trembled, it crumbled, and vanished 
away,” and by the time that an 
entrance was effected, all that re- 
mained was the golden crown and a 
handful of dust, with some fragments 
of the arms. Mrs. Gray confirms the 
relation by the pertinent observation, 
that the sudden resolution of bodies 
with their habiliments into dust, is 
no unfrequent occurrence, where the 
deposit has only been of a few centuries. 
Our limits do not allow us to ac- 
company our fair guide to Ceere or 
Agylla, Castel d’Asso, (where is a line 
of sepulchres excavated in the cliffs, 
all with doors, diminishing upwards, 
more Eyyptiaco) to Clusium and other 
Etruscan localities. 

Every where this volume is replete 
with interest and information. Thus 
we are told, that the Etruscan in- 
scriptions, which it will be remembered 
read from right to left, are of the 
oldest and obsolete form of the Greek. 
The Greek letters were derived from 
Phoenicia, and were almost identical 
with the earliest form of the Hebrew. 
General Galassi, of the Papal army, 
has in his museum a sort of inkstand 
of terra cotta, which had served as a 
schoolmaster’s A. B. C. This relic is 
likely to be as valuable for the ex- 
plorator of Etruria, as the Rosetta 
stone for the student in Egyptian 
inscriptions. The Etruscan mythology 
was very similar to the Greek, but the 
nomenclature of the gods was by no 
means identical. Jupiter was called 
Tina, Juno Talna or Kufra, Venus 
Turan, Apollo Aplu, Mercury Turms, 
(hence Hermes,) Cupid Epeur, Her- 
cules Erkle, &c. &c. The reader, if 
we recollect rightly, will find many 
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specimens of these appellations, in the 
inscriptions on the vases, in the Prince 
of Canino’s collection, given in the 
23d volume of Archzologia. 

There is no affectation of depth 
of learning, in Mrs. Hamilton Gray’s 
volume; she describes in a lively 
manner the objects that came under 
her notice, and she appears to have 
suffered nothing to escape her, which 
was important to the illustration of 
the manners and superstitions of the 
colonists, who have left such extra- 
ordinary and indelible marks of the 
place they must once have held in the 
scale of nations. The book is illus- 
trated by several representations of 
Etruscan tombs, necropolises, paint- 
ings, &c. &c. The authoress has but 
to extend her researches and her plan, 
so far as to procure materials for a 
larger work, in which all that is 
known and remains of Ktruria Antiqua, 
might, edited with appropriate clas- 
sical references, find permanent con- 
servation. 
Documents connected with the History 

of Ludlow, and the Lords Marchers. 

Imp. 8vo. 

FOR this very handsome book, the 
public are indebted to the liberality 
of the Hon. R. H. Clive, the brother 
of Earl Powis; and in some of the 
graceful landscapes which embellish 
it, we recognise the pencil of his ac- 
complished lady, Lady Harriet Clive. 
The contents of the book are very 
multifarious; but we will endeavour 
to describe them to the best of our 
power. We shall only, by way of 
preface, remind our reacers of the 
former importance of Ludlow. 

Amid the slowness and difficulties 
of intercommunication, which existed 
in ancient times, and the imperfect 
system of ‘‘centralization” which 
could then be formed, it was judged 
necessary to establish several local 
governments or vice-royalties, which 
might exercise the functions and 
perform the duties of sovereignty, in 
all but extraordinary emergencies. 
Thus there was not only a Lord Lieu- 
tenant or Lord Deputy in Ireland, 
with Presidents of the provinces in 
that country; but a Council for the 
North parts of England, with a Lord 
President, seated at York; Wardens 
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of the Marches towards Scotland, with 
their Councils, atCarlisle and Berwick ; 
and a President of Wales, located, with 
his Council, at Ludlow. These ema- 
nations of royal authority did not 
arise at a very early period of our 
history ; but rather resulted from the 
decline of the feudal aristocracy, in 
whose palmy days each Earl had 
played the part of a sovereign in his 
county, and each Baron in his lord- 
ship. The Council of the North was 
not established until 1527 ; that of the 
Marches of Wales had been instituted 
by Edward the Fourth. 

Ludlow, the seat of their court, was 
an ancient lordship of the King’s an- 
cestors the Mortimers, one moiety 
thereof having descended to them by 
inheritance from the family of Lacy, 
in the reign of Henry the Third, and 
the other having been obtained by 
exchange in that of Edward the 
Third. 


‘¢ Upon this exchange, the inheritance 
of Ludlow being united in one person, 
this town was prefixed [or preferred ?] to 
the castle of Wigmore, the ancient seat of 
the Mortimers; for the transactions of 
that illustrious house, from the first Earl 
of March till their obtaining by right of 
marriage the royal diadem, have relation 
chiefly to the castle of this place.’’ (p. 6.) 


This is not very correctly expressed ; 
but the meaning of the old historian, 
by whom it was written, seems to be, 
that Ludlow became the chief castle 
of the Mortimers, that many of their 
charters, &c. are dated thence, and 
that it was preferred, or ‘‘ prefixed,” 
to Wigmore, in their styles and titles. 
The same writer says, 


‘To come to the Court of President 
and Council of the Marches, it was erected 
by King Edward IV. in honour of the 
Earls of March, from whom he was de- 
scended, as the Court of the Duchy of 
Lancaster had been before by King 
Henry IV. in honour of the House of 
Lancaster ; and owed its institution at 
first to the prerogative royal, transacting 
matters and acting judicially by virtue of 
that authority, to the entire satisfaction 
of the subject, for about the space of 
sixty years, till 34 Hen. VIII. that court 
was confirmed by Act of Parliament.” 
(P. 12.) 


‘“‘The Lord President had an allow- 
ance to live in great state and grandeur, 
and had a numerous household to attend 
him and the rest of his officers of the 

Gent. Mag. Vou, XV. 
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court, with fees and salaries suitable to 
their several ranks.’’ (P. 16). 


We subjoin the representations 
given, of two of the insignia of the 
Council of the Marches—the Sword 
and the Seal. The latter was re- 

















newed after the Restoration: the 
former is apparently much more 
ancient. 
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The Court subsisted until abolished 
by Act of Parliament, 1 Will. and 
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Mary. In two memorable instances 
the Prince of Wales was himself re- 
sident at Ludlow— 


‘While the House of Lancaster go- 
verned, this town had nothing remarkable 
to boast of, but when the race of the 
Mortimers recovered the sovereignty in 
the person of Edward the Fourth, then 
that Prince pitched on this place for the 
residence of his son the Prince of Wales, 
where he kept his court at the time of 
his father’s death, and where he was first 
proclaimed King of England by the name 
of Edward V. Henry VII. followed the 
same pattern ; his son, the Prince Arthur,* 
having married Catharine Infanta of Spain, 
was sent to Ludlow to be near the Welsh, 
in order to ingratiate himself with that 
people, to whom the King had so many 
obligations. That Prince had a Privy 
Council, composed of very able courtiers, 
to attend him, as Sir Richard Pole, his 
kinsman and chamberlain, Sir Henry 
Vernon, Sir Richard Crofts, Sir David 
Phillips, Sir William Udall, Sir Thomas 
Englefield, and Sir William Newton, 
Knights; John Walleston, Henry Marion, 
and Dr. William Smith, President of his 
Council, and afterwards Bishop of Lincoln. 
This good Prince, not long after his 
arrival here, died in the castle, and with 
great funeral obsequies was carried to be 
interred in the Cathedral of Worcester, 
in an elegant tomb there now remain- 
ing.” 

The papers from which the pre- 
ceding extracts were derived, were 
communicated to the work by T. F. 
Dovaston, esq. and appear to have 
been written more than a century ago, 
though no particulars of their author- 
ship are given. They are succeeded 
by an unfinished memoir on _ the 
ancient lords of Ludlow, written by 
the late Rev. J. B. Blakeway, the 
accomplished historian of Shrewsbury, 
compiled with his usual skill, but 
unfortunately very brief. There suc- 
ceeds a catalogue of the Rectors of 
Ludlow ; an account of repairs done 
in the castle whilst Sir Henry Sidney 
was Lord President ; and the inventory 
of the household furniture &c. taken 
by the Parliamentary Commissioners 
in 1650. 





* A full narrative of the death and 
funeral of Prince Arthur, is printed in 
Leland’s Collectanea, edit. 1774, vol. V. 
pp. 373—381. It might have been a 
proper addition to the work before us, 
es it not been confined to original mate- 
rials, 
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The next article is a reprint of a 
very scarce pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Love of Wales to their soveraigne 
Prince,” being an account of the 
festivities which took place at Ludlow 
on occasion of the creation of Charles 
Prince of Wales in 1616. It is a 
correspondent production to one de- 
scribing the celebration of Prince 
Henry’s creation in 1610, in the city 
of Chester, which is reprinted in 
Nichols’s Progresses, &e. of King 
James the First; in which collection 
are also reprinted ‘‘ London’s Love 
to the Royall Prince Henry, 1610,” 
and ‘‘Civitatis Amor: the Cities 
Love’”’ to Prince Charles, in 1616. 
‘The Love of Wales” escaped the 
researches of Mr. Nichols, and the 
copy from which it is now reprinted, 
which is in the possession of the Earl 
of Powis, is the only one known. 
The author, or editor, was Daniel 
Powel, a son of Dr. David Powel, who 
continued Humphrey Lhuyd’s Historie 
of Cambria ; but the poetical portions 
were contributed by other hands, the 
Latin verses being written by Hum- 
phrey Herbert, Master of the Free 
school, and those in English by Richard 
Fisher, an Alderman of the borough. 
The verses were publicly recited by 
some of the scholars of the Free 
school, namely, John Cotton, Thomas 
Fisher, Simon Cotton, Edward Saun- 
ders, Thomas Gregorie, and Walton 
Aston, the last of whom, it may be 
remarked, was probably afterwards 
the second Lord Aston, of Forfar, a 
distinguished cavalier. He was born 
in 1609, and was consequently only 
seven years of age in 1616; but still 
he would be competent to deliver the 
simple English lines which were as- 
signed to him. His father was the 
patron of Michael Drayton, a better 
poet than Alderman Fisher. It is 
possible, however, that the petty 
court at Ludlow derived as much 
pleasure from these humble pageanis, 
as it did eighteen years after, when 
the more classic muse of Milton was 
employed on the same arena, and 
produced his immortal ‘‘ Masque of 
Comus,”’ for the tamily of the Lord 
President Bridgewater. 

The next article in the volume isa 
dissertation on the field of battle be- 
tween Caractacus and Ostorius, with 
remarks on the Bravinium of Anto- 
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ninus, by Gen, Roy. The author 
arrives at the conclusion, that Coxall- 
knoll, near Bravinium, now Brandon 
camp, or Brampton Brian, ‘‘ was the 
post which Caractacus occupied, when 
attacked by Ostorius.” (P. 89.) 

Next succeeds a treatise on the go- 
vernment of Wales, an old composi- 
tion probably of the time of James I. 
from the Lansdowne MS, 216; which 
is followed by a biographical calendar 
of the Lords President, with their 
arms very handsomely engraved. An 
account is given from an old manu- 
script of the arms and inscriptions 
which formerly adorned the Council 
Chamber, (now a ruin,) and other 
parts of the castle, and some others 
in the Bull Inn; which should have 
been accompanied by an index. The 
work concludes with copies of a few 
original documents of importance, 
among which is a draft for a set of 
counsellors in the Marches of Wales, 
in the handwriting of Lord Burghley. 
The whole is a valuable body of his- 
torical materials, derived, with the 
exception of the very rare pamphlet, 
from manuscript sources. The em- 
bellishments both on stone and wood, 
are very excellent of their kind. 





Reliquie Antique: Scraps from Ancient 
Manuscripts. Edited by T. Wright, 
Esq. M.A., F.S.A. and J. O. Hal- 
liwell, Esq. F.R.S., F.S.A. Parts 
VI. and VII, 8v0. 


WE do not know what we can say 
in addition to our former remarks in 
commendation of this work, except 
that the later numbers are distinguish- 
ed by the greater number and variety 
of their contents, and that we are 
glad to see the Editors are supported 
by several contributors of the first 
consideration. 

Leaving on the present occasion the 
very numerous effusions of ancient 
humour and ribaldry, we shall select 
for a specimen the following very ex- 
cellent Moral “ (or rather Christian) 
Admonitions” from MS. Lansd. 762, 
fol. 9, ro, of the fifteenth century. 

‘‘Thise been the ix. answers which 
God gave to a certeyn creture that desired 
to wit whate thinge was moost plesure to 
hym in this worlde. 


1. Yeve thy almes unto poore folke 
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whilest thowe livest, for that plea- 
seth me more than thowe gavest a 
grete hill of golde after thy deth. 

. Yeve out teres for thy synnys and 
for my passion, for that pleaseth me 
more than thowe wepte for worldly 
thinges as moch water as in the see. 

. Suffre noyious wordis with a meke 
harte, for that pleaseth me more than 
thowe bete thy body with as many 
roddes as growen in an hundred 
wodys. 

- Meke thyself and breke thy slepe 
and yelde owte preyers, for that 
pleaseth me more than thowe sentest 
xij. men of thyne owne coste to the 
Holy Lande. 

. Have compassion [on] the seeke and 
poore, for that pleaseth me more 
than thowe fastesth fifty wynter [on] 
brede and water. 

. Saye no bakbiting wordis, but shon 
from them, for that pleaseth me more 
than thowe yedest barefote that men 
myght folowe thy stappis of blode. 

. Love thy nayghber, and turne alle 
that he saithe or dothe to good, for 
that pleaseth me more than yf thowe 
every daye enspired to heven. 

8. Whatesower thowe aske, aske it 
firste of God, for that pleaseth me 
more than yf my Moder and all the 
Saintes in heaven praid for the. 

. Me onely love, and alle other for 
me, for that pleaseth me more than 
yf thowe every day goo upon a whele 
stikking fulle of nayles that shulde 
prik thy body through.’’ 


Nw 
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This very excellent article is follow- 
ed by another entitled a “‘ List of the 
Errors charged against the Vaudois in 
the Fourteenth Century,’’ a document 
of far greater import than the mere 
curious trifles, valuable only in a 
philological sense, which form the 
staple of this collection. Among 
these ‘‘ Errores Valdensium ” are 


“Item, quod non est credendum pur- 
gatorium post hanc vitam. 

‘Item, quod orationes, missze, elemo- 
sine, et alia suffragia facta pro defunctis, 
non valent, quia non sunt nisi propter 
avaritiam inventa. 

*‘ Item, quod indulgentiz summorum 
pontificum et aliorum prelatorum nichil 
valent. 

‘Item, quod sancti non audiunt ora- 
tiones nostras, nec est ad ipsos recur- 
rendum. 

‘* Item, quod non est crucibus nec yma- 
ginibus defferendum, quia sunt ydola. 

‘* Item, quod nonest dicenda Ave Ma- 
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ria, quia ejus actor [gy auctor? ] igno- 
ratur.”’ 

Among these doctrines, which were 
so triumphantly established at the Re- 
formation, occur others which are 
still peculiar to small sects, such as 
the total unlawfulness of oaths and of 
capital punishments. But the whole 
article is very curious and important. 

The Seventh Part concludes the 
first volume of the work; and we are 
glad to hear that the first portion of a 
new volume will appear concurrently 
with our present Magazine. 


A Chronicle of William de Rishanger, 
of the Barons’ Wars; and, The Mi- 
racles of Simon de Montfort. Edit- 
ed from Manuscripts in the Cottonian 
Library, by James Orchard Halli- 
well, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. &e. &c. 
(Printed for the Camden Society.) 


THE Editor of this volume appears 
from his Preface to have turned over 
a great many manuscripts of the St. 
Alban’s school of historians, of whom 
Rishanger was one; yet, after all, he 
has given a very lame account of 
the immediate subject of his re- 
searches. It is true that the mate- 
rials were very scanty; but, if so, the 
trouble of arranging them was pro- 
portionately diminished. The best 
and almost sole foundation for Rish- 
anger’s biography is an inscription 
supposed to have been written by his 
own hand (and of which a fac-simile 
forms the frontispiece to the present 
volume), in the MS, now in the British 
Museum, Bib. Reg. 14 C 1. 


‘*Memorandum quod ego frater Wil- 
lelmus de Rishanger cronigraphus, die 
Inventionis Sancte Crucis, anno gratiie 
M. ccc. xij., qui est annus regis Edwardi 
filii regis Edwardi quintus, habui in or- 
dine xlj. annos et in etate Ixij. annos.”’ 





To the particulars herein contained 
Bale added only the facile conjecture, 
that Rishanger was buried in his mo- 
nastery—if he had told us when, we 
should have been more obliged to him. 
His words are— 

** Claruit anno a Christi Jesu natalitio 
1312, annos etatis habens 62, in mona- 
chatu vero 41, sub predicto rege Ed- 
wardo secundo, in suo tandem ccenobio 
sepultus.’’—Edit. Basil. 1557, p. 377. 
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Mr. Halliwell notices that Bale’s 
assertion that the historian flourished 
in 1312, has been converted by Pits to 
died about 1312, and by Tanner and 
Newcome (Hist. of St. Alban’s) that 
he died in 1312. ‘These deviations of 
his predecessors should have warned 
an editor into greater circumspection 
than theirs ; and first, from the brief 
autobiographical memorandum, he 
might have gathered that William de 
Rishanger, being sixty-two years of 
age in 1312, was born in the year 
1250, and that therefore his statement 
(p. iii.) that Rishanger was appointed 
Historiographer to King Henry ILI. 
on the death of Matthew Paris in 1259, 
is not likely to obtain credit, seeing 
that the young ‘‘ chronigraphus ”’ was 
at that time only nine years of age. 

That Rishanger was deemed to fol- 
low Matthew Paris in the succession 
of St. Alban’s historians, we have the 
testimony of one of the subsequent 
writers of the monastery— 


‘post Matheum, Willelmus Risangre, 
Henricus Blankfrount, Symon Bynham, 
et Ricardus Savage cronica successive 
scripserunt.’?’ M.S. Cotton. Claud. E. 
Iv. p. 332, (as quoted in p. xiv.) 


but, if the next successor, it was of 
course after an interval, during which 
the post of historian may have lain 
dormant; and, as for his presumed 
appointment of ‘* Historiographer 
Royal,’”? (Heaven save the mark! ) 
upon which Mr. Halliwell has given 
us a note, he is scarcely likely to 
have received it from King Henry the 
Third, at whose death he was only 
twenty-two. 

Again, in p. viii. Mr. Halliwell 
states that the Opus Chronicorum ‘‘was 
undertaken at the request of abbat 
John de Hertford; ’’ which abbat died 
in 1263, when Rishanger was ouly 
thirteen. Now, although this may at 
first appear consistent with the former 
statement, that the youthful historian 
received his appointment at the early 
age before stated, yet it corresponds too 
little with the dates which accompany 
it, viz. that ‘‘this chronicle extends 
from 1261to1293.” We beg, therefore, 
to suggest that the patron who propos- 
ed the task was more probably John of 
Berkhampstead, who became abbat in 
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1291, and lived to see the Opus Chro- 
nicorum completed to 1293. 

Rishanger “‘ flourished,”” to adopt 
the favourite phrase of Bale, in the 
reigns of Edward the First and Ed- 
ward the Second; his Annales regni 
Edwardi I, are accompanied by a state- 
ment of their having been written after 
that King’s death (p. viii.) : and it is 
supposed that he persevered in his 
labours, in continuation of the History 
of Matthew Paris, so late as the year 
1322 or 1323, as Walsingham ac- 
knowledges his obligations to him 
down to the former of those years. 
(pp. vii. viii.) 

Thus the present Chronicle, if really 
the work of Rishanger, is not, strictly 
speaking, the production of a writer 
contemporary with the facts related. 
At the time of the Barons’ Wars, Ri- 
shanger was alive, but he was a mere 
boy. It follows, therefore, that his 
information is derived from some 
earlier source, or at least from the re- 
lation of men older than himself. 
However that may have been, his nar- 
rative furnishes the fullest particulars 
we have of the very interesting period 
to which it refers, and it is therefore 
highly worthy of attention. Under 
these circumstances it is somewhat re- 
markable that it should never have 
been printed before ; but that neglect 
is partly accounted for by the circum- 
stance of its existing in only one ma- 
nuscript, and that manuscript exceed- 
ingly corrupt and difficult to be read. 
The Camden Society are much in- 
debted to Mr. Halliwell for his cou- 
rage in undertaking the task, and will 
make all fair allowances for the diffi- 
culties of its execution. 

The well-known Jeader of the in- 
surrection which forms the subject of 
this Chronicle was Symon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, who was made 
the General (the “Consul” as we 
find it Latinized) of the army of the 
Barons. Thierry has pointed it out 
as remarkable that the leader of a po- 
pular movement principally directed 
against the foreign favourites of the 
King, was himself a foreigner and the 
King’s brother-in-law. But, on the 
other hand, it is to be considered that 
he had inherited the Earldom of Lei- 
cester by descent from his mother, and 
that therefore his interests were iden- 
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tified with those of the great pecrs of 
this country ; and with regard to his 
alliance to the royal family, it is there 
probably that we find the true key to 
his conduct. Throughout all history 
nothing is more frequent than insur- 
rections fomented by the nearest re- 
latives of the sovereign : their natural 
allegiance and attachment having been 
turned into enmity by jealousy or un- 
satisfied ambition. 

There is, in fact, little doubt that 
Montfort’s revolutionary zeal origin- 
ated in family dissensions, rather than 
pure patriotism. Many years before, 
in the year 1238, he had married one 
of the King’s sisters, Alianor dow- 
ager Countess of Pembroke, by whom 
he had a fine and flourishing family. 
But the King’s affections were attracted 
more towards his brethren of the half 
blood, the children of his mother 
Queen Isabel’s second marriage with 
Hugh de Brun, Comte of Marche in 
Poictou, than to his sister the Countess 
of Leicester. The sons of Hugh de 
Brun and Isabel were five, and their 
names as follow: 1. William de Va. 
lence; 2. Guy de Lusignan; 3. Ge- 
offrey de Lusignan ; 4. Hugh le Brun; 
and 5. Aymer de Valence. ‘‘ These 
uterine brothers King Henry loved be- 
yond measure; conferring upon them 
possessions, rents, and lands, gold and 
silver, and whatever he could in any 
way take from the English; whereon 
the natives, as it were disinherited, 
were deeply offended, for the foreigners 
were of so great authority and power, 
that no Englishman could obtain any 
judgment.or writ against them.” * 

On William de Valence had been 
bestowed the heiress of the earldom 
of Pembroke, though he does not bear 
the title of Earl in the volume before 
us; his brother Aymer was elected 
Bishop of Winchester, but the English 
barons exerted their influence at the 
Roman court to prevent his consecra- 
tion, and he dicd before it could be 
effected. 

But the Queen brought forward 
another set of foreigners from Pro- 
vence; of whom the chief were her 
uncles Peter of Savoy, and Boniface, 





* Chronicle of John of Oxneades, 
quoted in the Appendix, p. 133, 
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who was made Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Atthe same time so fully did 
the Pope exercise his ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction over England, that he had 
conferred many hundred benefices 
upon Italians; and these are fre- 
quently mentioned in the Chronicle 
before us under the name of ‘Ro- 
mani.” This of course was a griev- 
ance of the greatest magnitude to the 
English clergy, and accounts for their 
appearing among the warmest parti- 
sans of Montfort. To this latter class 
nearly all the chroniclers belong,* and 
the author before us is as zealous as 
any in the expression of his political 
sentiments. 


That the Countess of Leicester was 
the abetter of her husband’s conduct, 
is rendered exceedingly probable by 
her subsequent fate, which was no- 
thing less than total disinheritance 
‘and banishment for life.t She is 
mentioned only once in the chronicle 
now before us, and that is after her 
husband’s death; but the passage 
bears testimony to the active part she 
had taken. The remnant of the 
Montfort party, who still held the 
castle of Kenilworth, and refused to 
yield it to Symon de Montfort one 
of the Earl’s surviving sons, then in 
the King’s power, alleged as their 
ground of refusal that they had re- 
ceived its custody from the Countess, 
and were boyng to answer for it to 
her alone— 

‘*de loci munitione confisi, responsa 
dederunt, nullam accepisse custodiam a 
Symone, sed de Comitissa paulo ante a 
regno expulsa, nec ullo viventi de resig- 
natione respondere nisi ipsi soli et in sua 
presencia.’ (p. 51. 

Of this Symonaveryremarkableanec- 
dote is given ; to this effect, that when 
he submitted and presented himself to 
the King at Northampton, his uncle 
the King of Almaine, (King Henry’s 
brother) came forward, and openly 
acknowledged that that he was in- 
debted to Symon for the preservation 





* We must except Wykes and Knigh- 
ton, from whom Hume has principally 
drawn his highly unfavourable portraiture 
of the Earl of Leicester. 

+ What is known of her history will be 
seen in Nichols’s Hist. of Leic. i. 209. 
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of his life; for, when the fall of the 
Earl was first announced in the castle 
of Kenilworth, the garrison were in 
their fury about to murder him, if Sy- 
mon had not interfered and protected 
him. On this account Symon was 
graciously received, ‘‘ in osculo pacis,” 
by the King of England; and the 
chronicler adds that he would have 
been restored to the fullest favour, if 
the malice of the Earl of Gloucester 
and the other lords of the Welsh 
marches had permitted it. (P. 50.) 
Now, what a remarkable contrast 
is here presented to another better- 
known event in the life of this Symon 
de Montfort. It was scarcely six years 
after this occurrence, that the said 
Symon, finding Prince Henry of Al- 
maine, the son of the man whose life 
he had saved at Kenilworth, to be 
travelling within his reach in Italy, 
united with his brother Guy de Mont- 
fort, Count of Bigorre, to murder him, 
which they accomplished within the 
sacred walls of the church of Viterbo. 
We observe that the Rev. S. N. Russell, 
in his elaborate memoirs of the Earls 
of Leicester, (Nichols’s Hist. of Leic. 
i, 210.) remarks that, ‘‘The cause of 
this murder does not seem to have 
been known. As the two brothers 
Were concerned in it, and did not 
scruple to commit it in a church, and 
even at the altar, it was probably 
done to revenge some family in- 
jury; perhaps it was on account of 
their father. The injury must be 
supposed to be very great.’ Some of 
the old chroniclers have attributed the 
crime to mere revenge of their father’s 
death, and the barbarous mutilation of 
his body. But it is probable there were 
fresh causes of excitement that had 
embittered the feelings of these bro- 
thers, even subsequent to their fa- 
ther’s death, which, after all, was in 
the open field of battle, an event of 
very ordinary occurrence at the time. 
A multitude of injuries which they 
received from the royal house of Eng- 
land may be summed up under the 
single head of an utter and unsparing 
proscription of the whole name of 
Montfort. This may have instigated 
them to retaliate on any individual of 
the English family ; but if we look for 
some personal hatred conceived to- 
wards Henry of Lancaster individually, 
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it may be supposed that their feelings 
were exasperated by the fact of his 
having been once a comrade, and 
afterwards a deserter of their own 
party. Of this desertion our chroni- 
cler presents a graphic description : 


‘* Henricus filius regis Almanniz, 
quanto magis spes comitis in illo posita 
fuerat ut opus inceptum bono fine conclu- 
deret, tanto amplius famam suam vel tunc 
vel post denigrabat sua conversio ; accepto 
namque honore de Tykehille a domino 
Edwardo sibi collato, accessit ad consulem, 
dicens, ‘ Domine comes, non habeatis pro 
malo, licentiam a vobis accipio, ut ita 
verbis utar communibus. Contra patrem 
meum regem Alman. et avunculum meum 
regem Anglie, et affines meos, non pos- 
sum amplius militare : licenciatus a vobis 
recedo. Verumptamen contra vos nunc- 
quam arma portabo.’ Cui consul hillari- 
ter respondens, ait, ‘Domine Henrice, 
non propter arma, sed quia constantiam 
de vobis specialem sperabam, vestram per- 
sonam precordialiter habui commenda- 
tam. Ite, et cum armis vestris redite; ea 
non formido!’ Et addidit, ‘ Etsi omnes 
universaliter a me declinent, ego cum iiij. 
filiis meis, pro causa justa quam semel 
juravi tenere, ad honorem ecclesie et uti- 
litatem regni, securus astabo, nec bellum 
subire trepidabo.’ Et dixit secretioribus 
suis, ‘In multis terris et provinciis diver- 
sarum nationum, tam paganorum quam 
christianorum, extiti: sed in nullis genti- 
bus tantam infidelitatem et deceptionem 
repperi, quantam in Anglia jam expertus 
sum.’’’ P. 17. 

Thus we see that Henry of Almaine 
was the arch-traitor to the Montfort 
party before the battle of Lewes, as 
the Earl of Gloucester was after- 
wards. They would naturally cherish 
the strongest dislike towards him. 

Our space for extract is always 
limited; and we must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with one more, which is 
the chronicler’s very enthusiastic cha- 
racter of his favourite hero : 

‘¢ Erat siquidem vir magnificus, pru- 
dens, et circumspectus ; armorum usu et 
rei militaris experientia, omnibus in suo 
tempore anteponendus ; litterature sci- 
entia commendabiliter preditus ; offici- 
orum ecclesiasticorum die noctuque avidus 
auditor ; in cibo et potu parcus, ut ocu- 
lata fide noverant eidem assistentes; in 
temporibus nocturnis plus vigiliis indul- 
gens quam sopori, secretioribus suis fre- 
quenter hoc referentibus ; in summis ne- 
cessitatibus, quas pro regni negociis per- 
tulit, securus, et preecipue in Wasconia, 
cum illuc de consilio regis extitisset, in- 
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domitos et rebelles regie celsitudini sub- 
jugatos, in Angliam ad regem dominum 
suum destinavit. Erat siquidem jocundi 
facetique sermonis, atque mirande fideli- 
tatis assecutus beneficium ; propter quod 
mortem subire non abhorruit, sicut infra 
dicetur. Constantiam ipsius omnes, 
etiam adversarii ejus, mirabantur : ceteris 
juramenta prestantibus, plures, ut Pro- 
visiones Oxon. servarent, et spreto jura- 
mento recalcitrarunt ; set semel juratus, 
sicut columpna immobilis, perseveranter 
stetit, nec minis, promissionibus, donis, 
aut adulationibus flecti potuit, ut a jura- 
mento cum ceteris magnatibus, ad re- 
formationem status regni preestito, quoquo 
modo resiliret. Virorum religiosorum se 
commendavit orationibus ; humiliter, ut 
fraternali specialitate eisdem associari sup- 
plicavit, etiam ut pro statu regni et pace 
ecclesiz preces ad Deum effunderent ; 
eratque deprecatio ipsius assidua, ut ab 
avaritia et cupiditate terrenarum rerum 
divina gratia ipsum servaret immaculatum, 
pro certo sciens multos hujusmodi vitio 
diebus illis illaqueari, sicut postea rei 
eventus probavit. Viris religiosis et aliis 
ecclesiarum prelatis, quos honestas vite 
commendabat, omnimodam exhibebat re- 
verentiam ; merito perfecti magistri per- 
fectus discipulus ; informatus disciplina, 
quia precordialiter adherens beato Ro- 
berto quondam Linc. episcopo, eique suos 
parvulos tradens nutriendos, multa per 
ipsius consilia salubria tractabat.” (P. 6.) 


The Bishop here mentioned, to 
whom Montfort entrusted the educa- 
tion of his children, was the celebrated 
Grosseteste. On Montfort’s own at- 
tachment to learning, Mr. Halliwell 
has some remarks in pp. xxxviii. and 
116. With regard to the editor’s il- 
lustrations generally, we must be 
allowed to say that they are charac- 
teristic rather of his industry than his 
judgment — his industry, that is, in 
collecting, but not in examining and 
comparing. It is, however, a very 
easy thing to accumulate extract upon 
extract: but without due selection or 
arrangement they tend rather to mys- 
tify than to illustrate the subject under 
discussion. The long extracts which 
swell his notes are also objectionable 
in another respect. There are several 
pages extracted from MSS. which de- 
serve publication entire. To antici- 
pate long pieces of them is a waste of 
strength. This remark applies to 
Taxter’s Chronicle and that of Barn- 
well priory. Many of the other ex- 
tracts are mere echoes, and are cense- 
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quently worthless ; and it is apparent 
that the Notes which Mr. Halliwell has 
extended over forty pages, in addition 
tonearly forty of Introduction, in order 
to illustrate sixty-five of text, would 
have been improved by compression 
into one half of that space. 

Neither can we appreciate the rhap- 
sodies on Montfort’s ‘‘ Parliamentary 
Reform,”’ which are introduced in the 
Introduction from Sir James Macin- 
tosh’s History and the pages of the 
Westminster Review. The best proof 
of their not being wanted is that there 
is not a word in the Chronicle itself 
which supports the hypothesis* (for it 
is nothing else) that the Earl of Lei- 
cester was the author of our Parlia- 
mentary constitution. Facts, not the- 
ories or political opinions, should be 
the sole care of the Camden Society 
and its editors. 

We have left ourselves scarcely 
room to notice the second portion of 
the book, the ‘‘ Miracula Symonis de 
Montfort,”’ a document of very inferior 
value to the Chronicle, yet curious in 
its way. It is a register kept by the 
monks of Evesham (in the nature of 
the cases commemorated by quack 
doctors) of the cures asserted to have 
been made through the virtues of the 
departed hero; whose remains they 
enshrined, and whose name they ele- 
vated to saintly rank, as far as that 
could be done without the sanction of 
the Roman see. It is a strange picture 
of the gross superstition of the times, 
and contains some singular local and 
personal anecdotes. The manuscript 
concludes with a kind of anthem ad- 
dressed to saint Symon, which was 
before introduced into Mr. Wright’s 
Political Songs, p. 124 (a volume in 





* This epoch has been fixed upon by 
archivists, as being the date of the earliest 
existing writs addressed to knights of 
shires and burgesses of towns ; but it is 
admitted in the Lords’ First Report on 
the Dignity of a Peer of the Realm, that 
‘It is remarkable that scarcely mention 
of any Parliament in this important year, 
the 49th of Henry, is to be found in any 
contemporary historian.” We take the 
opportunity of referring the historical stu- 
dent, on this subject, to Sir William Be- 
tham’s ‘‘ Dignities, Feudal and Parlia- 
mentary, and the Constitutional Legis- 
lature of the United Kingdom. 1830.” 
8vo. 
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which the Camden Society has already 
several very interesting memorials of 
these times); but we are surprised 
that Mr. Halliwell, whose forte ap- 
pears to lie in rummaging the stores of 
public libraries, gives us no account of 
the ‘‘antient manuscript in the public 
library at Cambridge,” mentioned in 
Tyrrell’s History, in which, “after a 
great many rhyming verses in his 
(Montfort’s) praise, certain prayers 
are directed to him asa saint ;”” in the 
style, most probably, of those ad- 
dressed to St. Thomas of Lancaster, 
which Mr. Wright has published in his 
** Political Songs.” 


The Monumental Effigies of Great 
Britain, drawn and etched by T. and 
G. Hollis. Nos. 2, 3, and 4. Folio. 


A Series of Monumental Brasses, drawn 
and engraved by J. B. and L. A. B. 
Waller. Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. Folio. 


Illustrations of Monumental Brasses, 
published by the Cambridge Camden 
Society. No. 2. 4to. 


An Endeavour to classify the Sepul- 
chral Remains in Northamptonshire, 
by the Rev. C. A. Hartshorne, M.A. 
F.S.A. 8vo. 1840. 


THERE is no branch of archeology 
more interesting to the student than 
that which embraces the investigation 
and illustration of the sepulchral mo- 
numents of past ages. From the tu- 
mulus of a remote and obscure pe- 
riod, to the sepulchral brass of the 
15th and 16th centuries, every sub- 
ject is replete with instruction,— 
whether it is viewed as adducing an 
evidence of costume, or as affording 
a glance at the arts and customs 
of former times, or from the trea- 
sury of heraldic knowledge which 
they furnish; the monumental effigy 
or brass possesses a paramount degree 
of value and utility. As an evidence 
of the attractive nature of the study, 
we need only refer to the fact of the 
four contemporary works on the sub- 
ject which are placed at the head of 
this article. 

The three numbers of Messrs. Hol- 
lis’s work published since our last Re- 
view, embrace many very curious ex~ 
amples of ecclesiastical, military, and 
civil costume. In the first class the 
oldest subject is the effigy attributed 
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to Bishop De Rupibus in Winchester 
Cathedral. If this effigy is rightly 
appropriated, it is remarkable that it is 
destitute both of the dalmatic and pas- 
toral staff, a circumstance which mili- 
tates against the idea of the figure 
being episcopal; the position of the 
hands is rather unusual, the right 
lying on the breast, and the left hold- 
ing a book. The mode in which the 
beard is trimmed is worthy of note. 

The curious monument for the heart 
of Bishop Ethelmar de Valence, in the 
same Cathedral, is very ably etched ; 
the head of the pastoral staff is a knot 
of elegant foliage. 

One of the Temple effigies affords a 
fine specimen of the armour of the 
reign of Henry the Third. In the 
same class of mailed effigies we may 
notice that of Sir Wm. De Ryther, 
at Ryther Church in Yorkshire, date 
1308, which is entirely clothed in mail, 
except the knee-pieces; upon the 
head is a basinet worn over the ca- 
puchon, 

Brian Lord Fitz Alan, in Bedale 
Church, Yorkshire, (1302) is another 
example of military costume similar to 
the last; the capuchon is thrown 
back like the effigy of Robert de Ros, 
and the brass at Chartham, with which 
the costume of the figure greatly as- 
similates. 

The Constable Bohun at Hereford, 
scarcely twenty years later than the 
last two subjects, shews that a very 
material alteration in the armour had 
taken place in this short space of 
time; the arms and legs exhibit 
plate, and the capuchon has given 
way to the basinet and attached 
camail; the hauberk has diminished 
to the haubergeon, and is covered 
with the jupon, which reaches near- 
ly to the knees; we should, how- 
ever, judge the effigy to have been 
formed some years posterior to the 
above date. 

The six statues of the progeny of 
Edward III. from his altar tomb at 
Westminster, are interesting, not only 
in regard to the costume, but from 
the graceful and elegant style in which 
they are executed. 

William de Hatford, the founder 
of Hatford Church, Berks, is executed 
with a greater degree of rudeness than 
works of the age of Henry the Third 

Gent. Maa. Vo. XV. 
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generally are; it has a short tunic 
without a girdle, and hangs in large 
folds. , 

The statue from Bristol, ascribed to 
Robert Consul, Earl of Gloucester, is 
attired in a Jong tunie reaching to the 
ankles girded round the middle, and a 
cloak or mantle dependant from the 
shoulders. It succeeds, in point of 
date, to the last example, and the 
effigy from the cloisters of Hereford 
Cathedral dressed in a loose gown, 
with ample sleeves and hood, follows 
shortly after it. 

The statue of John Noble, Principal 
of Broadgates Hall, Oxford, though a 
late example, is bi | freely sculptured, 
and affords an excellent example of the 
academical costume of the sixteenth 
century. 

Two brasses of the fifteenth century, 
representing knights, are distinguished 
by the collars surrounding the necks 
—one represents a small animal ina 
crown, the other is a collar or riband 
charged with mermaids; the latter is 
the figure of Thomas Lord Berkeley at 
Wootton-under-Edge. 

Several of the plates present very 
good examples of female dress. 

As an example of richness of deco- 
ration, we may adduce the effigy and 
tomb of Lady Montacute in Oxford 
Cathedral, which is represented in 
three plates; the gown of this Lad 
is coloured of a rich crimson wit 
a highly enriched pattern ; the mantle 
is covered with a sculptured pattern 
in small compartments. 

The children which surround the 
altar tomb are unfortunately greatly 
defaced ; they are finished in the same 
elaborate style with the principal 
figure. 

A lady of the FitzAlan family from 
Bedale, an early example of the reign 
of Edw. III. is remarkable for a long 
and flowing mantle of a pale pink hue, 
enveloping in its ample folds the whole 
of the lower extremities. Lady Elea- 
nor Stafford shows a decided repre- 
sentation of the horned head-dress ; and 
a lady of the Arden family at Aston 
Church, Warwickshire, an effigy of the 
sixteenth century, is distinguished by 
the gracefulness of thecostume. A long 
crimson gown opened in the front to 
display the bust, and lined and turned 
up with ermine, forms the — robe, 
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the head-dress, though cumbersome, 
is in rather an unusual fashion. 

The remaining plates exhibit the 
statues of a lady of the Warblington 
family, one of the co-founders of 
Warblington Church, Hants ; John 
Gowerthe poet in St. Saviour’s, South- 
wark; Robert de Marmion and his 
wife at Tanfield, Yorkshire ; a lady at 
Romsey, Hants, a very interesting 
effigy ; Sir Walter Arden at Aston, 
Warwickshire ; Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford at Bromsgrove, Worcester; a 
lady of the Hamerton family at Selby 
Abbey; a lady Fitz Warine at Wantage; 
besides a plate of King Richard II. and 
his Queen, substituted for that given 
in part I. as well as one engraving of 
the details of the curious badges which 
are inscribed on the mantles of their 
royal effigies. 

The work on Sepulchral Brasses by 
the Messrs. Waller maintains the high 
character we have previously given it. 
The subjects comprised in the numbers 
now before us afford a great variety of 
examples, in none of which is the pecu- 
liar and appropriate style of execution 
of this kind of memorial lost sight of. 
No one who looks at them can forget 
that they are brasses ; there is no at- 
tempt to convert the subjects into 
drawings, or to lose sight of the origi- 
nal character. 

Of the rare examples of brasses 
which comprise two male figures, two 
specimens are given: one is the splen- 
did brass to a priest and a frankelein 
in Shottesbrooke Collegiate Church, 
which is described in the Gent. Mag. 
for Feb. 1840, p. 132 ; and another a 
most elaborate composition, represent- 
ing Sir Robert Swynborne 139], and 
Sir Thomas his son 1412, in Little 
Horkesley Church, Essex. The varia- 
tions in the armour are beautifully 
expressed: the father wears a basinet 
with camail, and a jupon over his 
haubergeon; the son has a gorget of 
plate, and taces are attached to his 
cuirass, under which the haubergeon 
of mail just shows itself; the palettes 
at the arm-pits are charged with the 
cross of St. George. 

The magnificent effigy in chain mail 
of Sir John D’Abernon at Stoke 
D’Abernon, Surrey, is beautifully re- 
presented in a perfect state, the au- 
thors having succeeded in obtaining 
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the temporary removal of the com- 
munion rails, which are most unneces- 
sarily allowed to conceal a consider- 
able portion of this early and very re- 
markable brass. The interlacing of 
the chain mail is ably represented in 
this example; and the figure holds a 
gonfanon under his right arm. 

An equally fine specimen of mail 
armour at Bures Church, Suffolk, is 
also delineated ; it is of the same age 
as Sir John D’Abernon, but more rich 
in its decorations. 

Archbishop Grenefield at York 
Minster 1315, is one of the earliest ec- 
clesiastical brasses in existence. The 
pall and crozier, the distinguishing 
marks of an archbishop, form part of 
the attire. The effigy is unfortunately 
broken off at the border of the dal- 
matic. 

A very extraordinary brass of a 
husband and wife is engraved, which 
represents the male figure attired 
as a knight below and a priest 
above; the legs are cased in plate 
armour, the body is covered with 
the chesuble, and instead of the 
helmet we see the tonsure. This brass 
commemorates Sir Peter Legh and his 
lady, and it tells its own story; the 
lady died 1481, and after her death the 
husband took holy orders, and was 
consecrated a priest. The figure in the 
brass is designed to show the double 
character of the individual. We know 
but of one similar instance, and that is 
an earlier specimen; it represents a 
knight in chain armour, covered witha 
monk’s gown and hood. This effigy is 
in Connington Church, Hunts, and is 
engraved in Carter’s Specimens of 
Ecclesiastical Costume. 

The two compartments at the foot 
of the splendid Lynn brass of Adam de 
Walsokne contain subjects of a less 
grave cast than the generality of 
brasses, and seem to tell some forgotten 
story ; in one compartment is a wind- 


‘mill, and a man riding on a mule and 


carrying a sack on his shoulder ; fur- 
ther on are seen two men carrying the 
miller perhaps, astride on a pole, 
through a field of standing corn, and 
still further are seen two persons of 
superior degree, who appear to be en- 
joying the sport; the next compart- 
ment shows a man wrestling with a 
bear, two others playing at cudgels, a 
horseman with a heart-shaped shield, 
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riding away from what appears to bea 
coiled up serpent on a mount, and 
lastly a man carrying a small horse or 
ass—the mode of execution of these 
figures, which are formed in very low 
relief, is worthy of attention. 

One of the plates represents John 
Leventhorpe, Esq. and his lady at 
Sawbridgeworth. An error into which 
two topographical writers had fallen 
in regard to this brass was pointed 
out in our Mag. for Feb. 1840, p. 
140. The remaining subjects are the 
splendidly enamelled brass of Sir John 
Say and lady at Broxbourne; Dr. 
Urswick at Hackney; a Priest from 
Brundish Church, Suffolk ; Nicholas 
Canteys}from Margate, remarkable for 
the beard; Sir Peter Arderne, a fine ex- 
ample of judicial costume, and his Lady 
atLatton, Essex; Archdeacon Rothwell 
from Rothwell, Northamptonshire ; 
and lastly Sir Roger de Trumpington. 

This curious brass is also engraved 
in the work of the Cambridge Camden 
Society, and in that of Mr. Hartshorne, 
and we consider it possesses more ex- 
traordinary features than any other 
brass. It is still in an unfinished 
state, although it bears marks of more 
than one style of workmanship, and it 
plainly affords evidence of having been 
worked upon at several distinct pe- 
riods ; in the first place the form and 
different lines of the figure appear to 
be contemporary with the brasses at 
Acton and Stoke D’Abernon, and so 
nearly resemble these examples as to 
lead to the supposition of their being 
the work ofone hand. The arms on the 
shield are also marked out in outline, 
and the artist has begun to cut out the 
surface of the field in order to show the 
bearings in relief, and at this point the 
original work appears to have stopped. 
When resumed again a new style of 
workmanship prevailed of representing 
the mail rings as being disposed in 
rows alternately, in opposite directions; 
this and the use of a fillet of brass for 
the inscription, instead of longo- 
bardic characters engraven on the slab 
itself, was the next stage, and marks 
the workmanship of a period certainly 
not earlier than Edward the Third. At 
a still more recent period the represen- 
tation of a mount of earth has been 
added below the greyhound at the foot 


of the effigy, on a separate piece of 


brass, and in this addition the mode 
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of representing verdure by means of 
short strokes, disposed in wavy lines 
is seen, which is not met with in 
brasses until considerably more than a 
century after the date of the first exe- 
cution of this brass. To many these 
observations may appear trifling, but 
when it is recollected that it is only by 
equally minute particulars that the age 
of antiquarian subjects can beascertain- 
ed, we think they will need no apology 
for their insertion. This curious brass, 
though still unfinished, actually ex- 
hibits the peculiar marks of the work- 
manship of the reigns of Edw. I. Edw. 
III. and Henry V. 

There is also a difficulty in the ap- 
propriation of this memorial, created 
by the armorial bearings with which 
the effigy is decorated. Messrs. 
Waller, as well as the authors of 
the essay in the work of the Cam- 
bridge Camden Society, and Mr. 
Hartshorne, assign the brass to Sir 
Roger de Trumpington, who died in 
1289. The arms on the shield are 
semee of cross crossletts, two trum- 
pets pileways, and on the ailettes and 
the scabbard, these arms re-appear 
with the addition of a label, a circum- 
stance which is not satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. We think the variation 
may have been occasioned by the 
supposition that the effigy, whether it 
commemorates Sir Roger or Sir 
Giles de Trumpington, was raised by 
a son to the memory of his fa- 
ther, and that the founder of the mo- 
nument added his own arms, distin- 
guished by a badge of cadency. It 
will be recollected that the arms of 
Aymer de Valence appear on the 
tomb of his father in Westminster 
Abbey, and that it was usual, accord- 
ing to Gough, for the erector of a 
tomb to place his own arms thereupon. 

Tue Campripce Campen Soct- 
ETY’s publication is marked by a con- 
riderable improvement in the execu- 
tion of the plates. The first subject 
represented is the effigy of Philippa, 
wife of John Halsham, Esq. (not 





Knight, as stated in the translation of 
the inscription). The effigy represents 
a lady ina long mantle, and horned 
head-dress. A very curious little brass 
i? Cobham Church, Surrey, represent- 
ing the Adoration of the Shepherds, is 
given as a tail-piece to the article, 
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The second plate brings forward 
another of those singular brasses, which 
comprise two male effigies. The pre- 
sent is from Standen Church, Herts. 
and represents John Feld, a Merchant 
of the Staple, and an Alderman of Lon- 
don, and his son; the former appears 
in the appropriate civic gown, the lat- 
ter isin armour. The merchant’s mark 
of the father and the arms of the son, 
who is styled squire in the inscription, 
also appear on the monument. This 
brass had led Salmon into a wilder- 
ness of blunders, and we are indebted 
to this publication for a correct and 
lucid account of the monument. The 
description is illustrated with a plate 
of merchant’s marks, and comprises 
a brief history of the merchants of 
the Staple. It is a much debated 
question, whether sepulchral brasses 
exhibit portraits of the persons they 
are designed to commemorate. The 
present example corroborates the sup- 
position that portraits were intend- 
ed to be represented, at least in 
some instances; the author of the 
accompanying description considers 
that ‘‘ it is almost impossible not to 
be struck with the strong family like- 
ness between the father and the son 
exhibited on the brass.” 

The splendid ecclesiastical brass in 
North Mimms Church, Herts. is a 
very fine example of the rich and ela- 
borate style of engraving in the reign 
of Edward III. and second only to the 
coeval brass of Abbot de la Mare at 
St. Alban’s. The vestments are richly 
ornamented, and the ciborium lies on 
the breast. The representation of a 
priest, bearing a chalice or ciborium, is 
not of very frequent occurrence ; some- 
times the sacred vessel is held between 
the conjoined hands, in one instance it 
is placed above, in another below. It is 
an inquiry well worthy the considera- 
tion of those who have studied the 
subject minutely, to account for these 
variations. 

The canopy and niche in which 
this effigy lies, are richly ornamented 
with statues of saints; in the former is 
seen (not the Blessed Virgin as the 
author of the description supposes), 
but an embodied representation of the 
soul of the deceased, in form of a 
young child, being received into 
** Abraham’s bosom.” 
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The figure of Sir Roger Trumping- 
ton, which has been already noticed at 
length, is the other subject contained 
in thisnumber. We rejoice at the im- 
provement which has taken place in 
the plates; it evinces an earnest de- 
sire to produce a work on this in- 
teresting subject, which will do honour 
to the society and its members. 





The last publication we have to 
notice is Mr. Hartshorne’s work, 
which was a discourse originally read 
before the members of the Religious 
and Useful Knowledge Society at 
Northampton. It contains a glance 
at the SepulchralAntiquities of North- 
amptonshire, with an occasional refer- 
ence to subjects immediately adjacent 
to the county ; and it contains in a 
small compass a great store of infor- 
mation not only in regard to the an- 
tiquities of the locality to which it 
immediately relates, but to the same 
class of subjects generally, and more 
particularly to sepulchral brasses. We 
have only space to add a few remarks 
almost at random on the contents. 

‘* Over the effigy in the Church of 
Cogenhoe, and over that of Sir William 
Lyons at Warkworth, are small windows 
now filled up, through which the light of 
the tapers burning over the tombs was 
seen from without.’’ P. 13. 


Similar windows have been recently 
opened at the back of the tomb of Bi- 
shop de Merton at Rochester, being a 
portion of the original work of this 
once splendid monument. 

The name of an engraver of Brasses 
is given by Mr. Hartshorne, which is 
remarkable as the only one on re- 
cord, 

‘‘ The Brasses to the Wynns at Llan- 
wryst are in several respects worthy of at- 
tention. They are among the latest of 
importance with which I am acquainted, 
and they are cut with a degree of deli- 
cacy that no line engraver at present need 
feel ashamed to own. It is singular that 
the name of their engraver, Silvanus 
Crewe (an artist whose works are equal to 
those of Marshall or Fairthorne) should 
have entirely escaped the notice of bio- 
graphers of the fine arts.” P. 28. 

Mr. Hartshorne styles Archdeacon 
Rothwell, engraved on one of Messrs. 
Waller’s plates, ‘‘ Confessor to the 
King.” Wepresume that some autho- 
rity exists beyond theinscription forthis, 
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which contains no record of such an 
appointment. The words-of the in- 
scription Pur l’alme William de Rothe- 
welle, &c. prietz au Roy de glorie, &c. 
appear to us to convey no more than 
the usual request to pray for the repose 
of the soul of the deceased. 

This work may be regarded as a 
manual of the sepulchral antiquities of 
Northamptonshire, and we recommend 
it as a guide to the traveller in that 
county, as it will enable him to visit 
without trouble the most interesting 
remains existing in a district more 
than usually rich in sepulchral monu- 
meats. 

Pictorial and Practical Illustrations of 

Windsor Castle. By Messrs. Gandy 

and Band. Paris II. and III. folio. 


THIS is a continuation of the series 
of views of the modern alterations of 
Windsor Castle, which we have pre- 
viously noticed in our Magazine for 
Sept. 1840 (p. 282). 

The views given inthe two portions 
of the work now lying before us re- 
present the exterior elevations of the 
palace as seen from the several ter- 
races which environ the royal resi- 
dence, accompanied with plates of de- 
tail and ground-plans. 

A series comprehending five of the 
engravings, exhibits, when joined to- 
gether, the entire elevation of the 
eastern front of the Castle; and the 
scale on which the views are made 
renders them amply sufficient for the 
purpose for which they are designed. 

Without retracting from the opinion 
we have previously expressed upon the 
injurious alterations which Wyatville 
made in the Castle, and the universal 
faultiness of his detail, we cannot 
withhold our admiration of the elegant 
style in which the plates of this pub- 
lication have been produced ; and we 
trust that the authors will receive 
sufficient patronage to enable them to 
proceed to the completion of this work. 





An Investigation of the Laws of Case in 
Language, §&c. By W. Barnes, 
Derchester. 

WE are inclined to look with favour 
upon any attempt towards so desir- 
able an object as a System of Universal 
Grammar. The very errors that may 
be committed help to show where the 
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real difficulty lies, and are thus likely 
to prove useful to the future inquirer, 
who will carefully and candidly endea- 
vour to trace them to their source. 
The author of this little treatise, “ in 
a course of philological studies, which 
he has followed through twelve or 
fourteen languages, had observed hold- 
ing in all of them some natural laws 
of case.” And he has endeavoured to 
fix their number, and impose appropri- 
ate names. He considers these natu- 
ral cases to be involved in the nomi- 
nal cases, meaning by the latter, the 
commongrammatical nominative, geni- 
tive, &c. Thus he embraces the pos- 
sessive and originative with the geni- 
tive, and the local and instrumental 
with the dative, adding four new 
names to the old five. Some of these 
naturals, he proceeds to show, “ run 
by insensible gradations into each 
other, and thus a series of double or 
interchangeable cases ensues.” It is 
obvious to remark that—though our 
author can find nine natural cases, he 
has but five (with different termina- 
tions according to his own account) 
subsisting in grammar, to perform the 
offices of these nine. This fact should 
have led him to suspect that the old 
cases, maugre their names, had an 
intrinsic meaning so comprehensive 
as to include his subdivisions of them 
(assuming his subdivisions to be justly 
made), and that to this meaning each 
and every might be reduced ; and that 
from this meaning the descent of each 
and every may be also shown. Our 
own prepositions too, in so far as they 
serve the purpose of the inflections of 
other tongues, should have been inves- 
tigated, with a view to ascertain whe- 
ther they would admit of the same 
natural classification. He should, we 
think, also have inquired into the ne- 
cessary uses of such a part of speech 
as this same proposition; and, had he 
then proceeded upon this firm ground, 
we think he might with his lIcarning 
and ingenuity have wrought out con- 
clusions, which would have supplied 
surer stepping stones to a System of 
Universal Grammar, than he has at 
present attained. We beg to remind 
him thatit is not an uncommon opinion 
among philosophical grammarians, 
that all affixes, suffixes, or prefixes 
were originally words—nouns, inappo- 
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sition ; and, we add, that the first point 
for him as an inquirer into the subject 
of cases should have been their original, 
—their separate state of existence— 
their progress into coalescence. And 
we do not believe that, until this be 
done, any result beyond mere hypo- 
thesis can be established. Our author 
has done this good: he has promoted 
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inquiry, he has cleared the way a little 
to his own satisfaction, and this may 
enable him to see further with his 
own lights if he will try; he may also 
have smoothed the path for others to 
advance. His observations on tense 
and voice are very brief, and claim no 
especial remark. His pages deserve 
all together perusal and reflection. 





A New Peeraye, Baronetage, and 
Knightage. By Charles R. Dodd, Esq. 
foolscap 8vo.—Though Peerages are al- 
ready more numerous than necessary, yet 
the present has some advantages from the 
plan of its arrangement. It is a much 
smaller book than most, yet it contains 
much information which the others do not. 
This is managed by the information being 
chiefly confined to living parties. The 
first alphabet contains all Peers, Baronets 
and Knights, with very useful biographi- 
cal notices ; the second alphabet gives the 
Junior Branches of the Peerage, that is, 
the Lord William’s and Lady Charlotte's, 
and ‘* the Hon.’ ladies and gentlemen. 
In the first list are included the Bishops 
and the Scotish Judges, forming new fea- 
tures in books of this kind, as do the 
Knights; and it is followed by a biographi- 
cal list of those Privy Councillors, who are 
not included among the titledclasses. A 
cursory perusal has suggested the follow- 
ing remarks. P. 240: ‘Sir Henry 
Meux is descended from Sir John Meux, 


a baronet of 1641 :’’ no, or he would not 
have required a fresh creation in 1831.— 
P. 253, the Portuguese title of Commo- 
dore Sir Charles Napier (we believe Count 
Cape St. Vincent) is unnoticed.—P. 337 : 
Earl of Thanet—‘‘ the first Peer, being 
among those who met James I. at New- 
castle upon Tyne, was raised to the peer- 
age by that King.’ But James died in 
1625, the year before the peerage was 
conferred; read knighted. P. 360.—Sir 
Charles Wetherell sat for Oxford as well 
as Boroughbridge, and is still Recorder of 
Bristol. P.372.—Lord Wynford “ held 
a situation in the household of George IV. 
when Prince Regent.’’ As some, from 
this enigmatic expression, may think he 
was head-butler, or groom of the stole, 
this had better been altered to ‘‘ Attor- 
ney-general to the Prince of Wales 1813- 
1818.’ This useful little volume will 
generally tell all that is required to be 
known, and, when it does not, will, from 
its arrangement, frequently act the part 
of an Index to more extensive works. 
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The Society FoR THE PUBLICATION 
oF ANCIENT WELSH Manuscripts has 
produced its first work, the Liber Landa- 
vensis, or, LiyfrTeile, a very handsomevo- ~ 
lume of nearly 700 pages in royal octavo, 
edited by the Rev. W. J. Rees, M.A., 
F.S.A. of Cascob. Copies will be sold 
to the public at 2/. 2s.—The second 
volume, a Miscellany of Ancient Welsh 
MSS. collected by the late Edward Wil- 
liams, is in the press, under the care of 
his Son. 

The SHAKsPEARE Soctety (see our 
Nov. Magazine, p. 523), has issued its 
first work, ‘‘ Memoirs of Edward Alleyn, 
Founder of Dulwich College,’’ by J. Payne 
Collier, esq. F.S.A. 

The Percy Society has now for 
seven successive months made a monthly 
issue; and we intend very shortly to re- 
view its Works (see our July Magazine, , 

. 74). 

. The GRANGER Socixty (see Nov. p. 
519), has just circulated its first print; 
being an Engraving of the whole-length 
Portraits of Queen Mary and King Phi- 
lip II. from the picture by Sir Antonio 
More, in the possession of the Duke of 
Bedford. It is accompanied by a leaf of 
descriptive letter-press. : 


THE ABBOTSFORD CLUB. 


The Annual Meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at Edinburgh on the Ist of 
Feb. Lord Medwyn in the chair, The 
President, Treasurer, and Secretary, were 
re-elected, and the following gentlemen 
nominated as Councillors for the ensuing 
year: James Dennistoun, esq. James 
Maidment, esq. John Robertson, esq. 
James Macknight, esq. Robert Black- 
wood, esq. and Robert Nasmyth, esq. 

The Volumes issued to Members of the 
Club during the past year were exhibited, 
viz. 

1, ‘‘ Jacobite Correspondence of the 
Atholl Family, during the Rebellion 1745 
—1746. From the Originals, in the pos- 
session of James Erskine of Aberdona, 
esq.” One Volume. Printed by the Club. 

- ‘The Romances of Sir Guy of 
Warwick, and Rembrun his Son. Now 
first Edited from the Auchinleck MS.” 
One Volume. Purchased by the Club, 
and printed on their paper. 

3. ‘*Le Roman des Aventures de Fre- 
gus, par Guillaume Le Clerc, Trouvére du 
trieziéme siecle. Publié, pour la pre- 
miére fois, par Francisque Michel.’? One 
Volume. Printed by the Club. 
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The Sheets of the ‘ Constitutions of 
the Nunnery at the Sciennes,’”’ presently 
at press under the superintendance of 
Mr. Maidment, were exhibited. 

On the suggestion of Lord Medwyn, it 
was resolved, ‘* That the funds of the 
Club be devoted, till this resolution be 
recalled, to the publication of works of 
~ historical interest, or illustrative of ancient 
manners. But this resolution is not in- 
tended to restrict individual Members in 
their selection of subjects for contribu- 
tion.’’ 

The Secretary, Mr. Turnbull, having 
placed at the disposal of the Club a Tran- 
script, made by him from the Chartulary 
of Balmerino, he was requested to under- 
take to edit that Chartulary, and to print 
it at the expense of the Club. 


IRISH ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The proposals which we noticed in our 
Sept. Magazine, p. 293, have led to the 
establishment of a Society under this 
name, which promises to collect and print, 
for the use of its members, rare or un- 
“ published Works or Documents illustra- 
tive of the History, Literature, and Anti- 
quities of Ireland. Especial attention 
will be directed to works still extant in 
the Irish language, and the best scholars 
will be employed to edit them, with trans- 
lations, and such illustrative notes as may 
tend to render them more intelligible and 
useful. But it is not intended to confine 
the publications of the Society to Works 
of this description; English and Latin 
documents will be equally objects of at- 
tention. The original members are ad- 
missible until the Ist May, by the pay- 
ment of four pounds, being the entrance 
fee and first annual subscription, which is 
received in Dublin, at the Bank of Messrs. 
Boyle and Co. and in London, at that of 
Messrs. Williams, and Co. Birchin-lane. 

The following works are preparing for 
publication : 

I. Irish Historical Miscellany; or, a 
Collection of Miscellaneous Tracts relat- 
ing to Ireland. The first volume of this 
Miscellany is expected to be ready for de- 
livery to the Members about the first of 
July. It will contain articles edited by 
George Petrie, esq. R.H.A. Aquilla Smith, 
esq. M.D. and Mr. John O’ Donovan. 

iI. Cormac’s Glossary; to be edited 
in the original Irish, with a Translation, 
and Notes, by Mr. John O'Donovan. 
This Glossary is generally ascribed to 
Cormac Mac Cuillionan, King of Mun- 
ster, and Bishop of Cashel, who was killed 
in battle, A.D. 908. It contains a vast 
treasury of obsolete Irish words, and is 
of the utmost value to all who are en- 
gaged in philological researches, or in the 
translation of ancient Irish documents. 


Gent, Mac, Vout. XV. 
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III. The Correspondence of Dr. Wil- 
liam King, Archbishop of Dublin. From 
the MSS. preserved in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, extending from 
the year 1696 to 1729. To be edited by 
Richard, Lord Bishop of Down and Con- 


nor. 

IV. The Royal Visitation Book of the 
Province of Armagh, in 1622. To be 
edited from the original in the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, by the Rev. J. 
H. Todd, D.D. 

Other works suggested for publication 
are : 

I. The Liber Obituum, or Mortilogium, 
of the Cathedral of the Holy Trinity, com- 
monly called Christchurch, Dublin: to be 
edited from the original MS. of the fif- 
teenth century, in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

II. The Annals of Multifernam ; to be 
edited from a MS. of the fifteenth century 
in the Library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

III. The Registrum Nigrum of John 
Alan, J.U.D. Archbishop of Dublin: 
containing the Bulls, Charters, and other 
documents relating to the Antiquities and 
History of the See of Dublin. 

IV. The Collections of Christopher 
Cusack, Esq. relating to the History and 
Antiquities of the county of Meath ; com- 
piled in the reign of King Henry VIII. 
From the MS. in the Library of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


THE LONDON LIBRARY. 


In this, as in many other important 
undertakings, the first step has been found 
the greatest difficulty. This has at length 
been taken, and apparently with so much 
success that the reading, and more espe- 
cially the writing, public, who have long 
felt the want of a library of circulation, of 
books of a higher character than the ordi- 
nary circulating libraries can be expected 
to furnish, will now find this want in a 
fair way of being supplied. 

The library is to open onthe Ist of 
May, and the Committee (no longer ex- 
hibiting its original political character, 
but embracing the names of the most dis- 
tinguished members of both conservative 
and liberal parties,) have been unremit- 
ting in their exertions to procure by that 
time the nucleus of a very important and 
valuable library, and have succeeded in 
procuring for its location a portion of the 
rooms formerly occupied by the Travel- 
lers’ Club, at No. 49, Pall Mall; and for 
its management, as Secretary and Libra- 
rian, Mr. Cochrane, formerly Editor of 
the Foreign Quarterly Review, a gentle- 
man eminently qualified for the task by 
his varied knowledge of books and litera- 
ture, his general intelligence, and agree- 
able manners, 
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Many valuable donations have already 
been made to the library, which is ex- 
pected to receive considerable accessions 
from the same source; and Prince Al- 
bert, on consenting to become its patron, 
not only contributed a sum of fifty pounds 
in aid of its objects, but stated his inten- 
tion of presenting it with a collection of 
German works. 

The first five hundred subscribers hav- 
ing entered, the entrance fee is now 61. 
instead of 5/., with an annual subscription 
of 27. commutable for a payment of 20/. 
Of this privilege of commuting we are 
happy to hear that many of the members 
are taking advantage, as it will not only 
be a benefit to themselves, but will place 
so large a sum at once at the disposal of 
the management as to enable them to 
seize every favourable opportunity of se- 
curing desirable purchases, and thereby 
the more spedily of accomplishing their 
great object, namely, that of making the 
London Library one not only commen- 
surate with the wants of the subscribers, 
but worthy in character and in extent of 
the great metropolis from which it takes 
its name. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


Feb, 24. At the Annual Meeting of 
the Proprietors, it appeared from the Re- 
port of the Council, that ‘“‘the number 
of pupils in the college classes and in the 
school during the academical year 1839-40 
was 961, consisting of 147 students of the 
Faculty of Arts, 423 in the Faculty of 
Medicine, and 391 in the Junior School. 
The fees received amounted to 12,070/. 
The number of pupils entered to the Hos- 
pital was 118, and the amount of fees 
2,7251. 10s. For the current session the 
medical school had increased in the pro- 
portion of one-tenth ; the general classes 
remained nearly as they were last year, 
and the junior school continued augment- 
ing. A legacy of 1000/. from the late 
Mr. Henry Langridge had been received 
during the last year. The Council ad- 
verted with satisfaction to the increasing 
efficacy of the University of London, and 
with especial gratification reported that 
the proportion of the rewards and distinc- 
tions conferred by the University upon 
the students of this College was such as 
to furnish a proof of the efficiency of the 
instruction it communicated. One of two 
book prizes, 11 of 12 gold medals, and 
1,0402. out of the 1,280/. granted in the 
form of exhibitions and scholarships, have 
been obtained by students of this College. 
The Flaherty scholarship of this College 
for the year 1840, for the best proficient 
in mathematics, was awarded in October 
last, to Mr. Charles James Hargrave. 
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The total income had been 14,3591. 15e. 4d. 
of which had been paid to professors, 
5,0897, 15s.; in ordinary college pay- 
ments, 3,253/. 9s. 5d. ; and for other ses- 
sions, 4487, 2s. 10d. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


March 15. The anniversary meeting 
was held, Sir C. Lemon, Bart. in the 
chair. The Report of the Council stated 
an Act had passed for taking the census 
of 1841, in which the principal recom- 
mendations of the Committee of the Sta- 
tistical Society were adopted. Encou- 
raged by the successful result of its labours 
in this matter, the Council turned its 
attention to the question of a national 
‘* cadastic,’’ or a general survey or valua- 
tion of land and property throughout the 
kingdom. To another committee also 
has been entrusted the consideration of 
the means of extending the registration of 
births, deaths, and marriages, to Scotland 
and Ireland. The Auditors’ sheet of re- 
ceipts and expenditure for the year 1840, 
presented a more favourable balance than 
that for the preceding year; the liabili- 
ties of the Society at the close of the year 
had decreased, while the amount of stock 
remained undiminished. Council and 
officers for 1841-2 were then elected :— 

Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S.; Charles Bab- 


bage, Esq. F.R.S.; Rt. Hon. Sturges Bourne 
F-RS.; John Bowring, Esq. LLD.; John 


Clendinning, ee M.D. ; George Coode, Esq. ; 
dgell S 


Rey. E. W. E ; William Farr, Esq. ; Ear; 
Fitzwilliam, F.R.S.; Joseph Fletcher, Esq, ; 
F. H. Goldsmid, Esq. ; Woronzow Groig, Esq, 
F.R.S.; W. A. Guy, Esq. M.D.; Henry Hal- 
lam, Esq. F.R.S.; James Heywood, Esq. 
F.R.S.; mard Horner, Esq. F.R.S.; Sir C, 
Lemon, Bart. F.R.S.; G. C. Lewis, Esq. ; 
Nath. Lister, Esq. M.D.; Earl Lovelace; Ke’ 
Hon. Holt Mackenzie; Herman Merivale, 
Esq.; G. R. Porter, Esq. F.R.S. ; R. W. Raw- 
son, Esq. ; Henry Reeve, Esq. ; Viscount San- 
don, M.P.; R.A. Slaney, Esq. M.P.; Lieut.- 
Colonel Sykes, F.R.S.; ‘thomas Tooke, Esq. 
F.R.S.; Major A.M. Tulloch; James Wilson, 
Esq.—President, Viscount Sandon, M.P.— 
Treasurer, G. RK. Porter, Esq. F.R.S.—Hono- 
rary Secretaries, J. Clendinning, Esq. M.D. ; 
Ea Fletcher, Esq. ; Rawson W. Rawson, 


ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


The Council of this Society have award- 
ed their gold medal to M. Bessel for his 
researches on the annual parallax of the 
double-star 61 Cyyni—researches which, 
as observed by the President, Sir John 
Herschel, ‘‘ have gone so far to establish 
the existence and to measure the quantity 
of a periodical fluctuation, annual in its 
period, and identical in its law with pa- 
rallax, as to leave no reasonable ground 
for doubt as to the reality of such fluctua- 
tion, as something different from mere 
instrumental or observational error,”” The 
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following is a list of the Council for the 
ensuing year. ‘ 

President, The Hon. J. Wrottesley.—Vice- 
Presidents, G. B. on, Esq., Astronomer 
Royal, Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., John 

4 - LL.D., Rev. R. Sheepshanks.— 
Treasurer, G. Bisho Esq.—Secretaries, Rev. 
R. Main, Lieut. H. per, R.N.—Foreign Se- 
eretary, R. W. Rothman, Esq. M.A.—Council, 
F. Baily, Esq., Rev. W. R. Dawes, Augustus 
De Morgan, Esq., G. Dollond, Esq., B. Don- 
kin, Esq., Rev. G. Fisher, T. Galloway, Esq., 
E. Riddie, Esq., Capt. W. H. Shirreff, R.N. 
Lieut. W. 8. Stratford, R.N. 


METEOROLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


At the anniversary meeting, Dr. M‘In- 
tyre, Vice-president, was in the chair. 
The Annual Report, in taking a retro- 
spect of the past year, announced that a 
more abundant supply of meteorological 
tables, diagrams, and essays, had been 
supplied by members than in former 
years, which bore ample testimony that 
the science of meteorology was rapidly on 
the advance. Great additions had been 
made to the library. The Society has 
published synoptic tables of the papers, 
&c. now in its possession, and has ap- 
pointed the second and third Tuesdays in 
each month, from 6 to 8 p.m., for mem- 
bers to have free admission to the ori- 
— &c. as well as the library. The 
ollowing officers were elected to compose 
the Council for the session 1841-2. 

President, the Right Hon. Lord Robert 
Grosvenor, M.P.—Vice-Presidents, Dr. Birk- 
beck, F.G.S. ; Dr. M‘Intyre, F.L.S. M.B.S. 
&c.—Treasurer, J. W.G. Gutch, Esq. M.R.C.S. 
F.L.S. &c.—Secretaries, W. H. White, Esq. 
M.B.S. V.P.U.S. &c.; J. Green, Esq. M.B.S. 
M.U.S. &c.—Foreign Secretary, J. Reynolds, 
Esq. M.B.S. M.U.S. &c.—Other Members of 
the Council, H. W. Bailey, Esq. M.R.C.S. ; 
W. Bateman Byng, Esq. F.R.A.S. &c. ; Samuel 
Luck Kent, Esq. F.G.S, &c.; Dr. Lee, F.R.S. 
F.R.A.S. &c.; Lieutenant Morrison, R.N. ; 
Henry Phillips, Esq. ; Capt. Sir John Ross, 
R.N. C.B. K.C.S. F.R.S. &c.; W. J. Simmo- 
nite, Esq. M.U.S.; J. G. Tatem, Esq. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 25. The Anniversary Meeting 
took place, the Rev. F. W. Hope, F.R.S. 
in the chair. W. W. Saunders, Esq. 
F.L.S. &c. was elected President for the 
ensuing year. It was announced that the 
prize of ten guineas offered by the Society, 
in conjunction with the Saffron Walden 
Agricultural Association, should be re- 
newed for the best memoir upon the 
caterpillar of one of the Noctuide, which 
attacks the roots of the turnip, including 
the most advantageous methods of pre- 
venting its attacks, or of destroying the 
insects. The Rev. F. W. Hope also 
announced his intention of offering a 
prize of 107. for the best essay on the in- 
sects which attack apple and pear-trees, 
with the best remedies for their destruc- 
tion. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRIT. ARCHITRCTS. 


Feb. 22. Mr. Kay in the chair. The 
honorary secretary reported, that the 
Council having become acquainted through 
some of its members who had visited 
Boudroun, the ancient Halicarnassus, 
that many fine specimens of Greek sculp- 
ture were exposed there to probable de- 
struction, addressed a letter to Lord Pal- 
merston suggesting that her Majesty’s 
government should apply for an authority 
to search for and remove these remnants 
of ancient art: and that a reply had been 
received stating that, in compliance with 
the request, her Majesty’s ambassador at 
Constantinople had been instructed to 
obtain the permission of the Porte for the 
removal of the sculptures mentioned. 
A long and interesting letter from 
M. Vaudoyer, of Paris, was read by the 
foreign corresponding secretary, touching 
on the present state of art in France, and 
on architectural competitions. It ap- 
peared from this letter that Marochetti, 
whose name has been lately before the 
public, in connection with the Glasgow 
Testimonial, has been appointed to exe- 
cute the monument to Napoleon, about 
to be erected in the Hospital of the Inva- 
lides, at Paris. A model of his design, 
in plaster, seventy-three feet in diameter, 
has been put up on the spot it is to oc- 
cupy, and has excited universal displea- 
sure. It consists of a colossal sphere on 
a square pedestal, surmounted by an 
equestrian statue of the Emperor, in his 
frock-coat and little hat: in fact, it isa 
copy of a design, by Mr. Goldicutt, for a 
monument to Nelson, which was exhi- 
bited in London during the competition 
for the honour of erecting that memorial. 
The circumstance of M. Marochetti being 
a foreigner has caused his appointment to 
be viewed with the greatest dissatisfaction 
in the French capital. M. Vaudoyer 
described a species of competition, which 
took place at the time of Louis XVI., 
who was anxious to complete, in a be- 
coming manner, the Palace of Versailles, 
then unfinished. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of Monsieur Le Comte d’Aiguillers, 
five of the most celebrated architects of 
the period were introduced to the King, 
who explained to them his views and 
wishes, and called upon them to assist 
him by their talents in rendering the 
Palace of Versailles worthy the nation. 
He assigned to each of them 12,000 francs 
as a complimentary sum, and 3,000 francs 
to cover expenses, and gave them eight 
months to prepare their designs. The 
intention was, when Messrs. Chalgrin, 
Heurtier, Antoine, Peyre, jun. and Paris, 
the architects chosen, had completed their 
desigus, to have them exhibited to the 
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public, and then examined by a jury, con- 
sisting of the candidates themselvesand four 
other architects. This committee were to 
make individual reports on each, and a 
general report on the whole, and to select 
the two best for recommendation to the 
King, who was to be at liberty to choose 
any parts of the other designs, so as, if 
expedient, to form a new one, composed 
of the chief beauties in the whole num- 
ber, and which was to be carried into 
execution by one or both of the two 
selected by the jury. The designs were 
made and paid for, but never exhibited ; 
for the storms of the revolutionary epoch 
began to cloud the horizon of the arts, 
and the scheme, so admirably projected, 
had no positive results. But M. Peyre 
published his, in his volume of designs, 
1818. 

Mr. J. J. Scoles read a paper on the 
pyramids of Gizeh, being an analysis of 
Colonel Howard Vyse’s recent work on 
these stupendous memorials of former 
power. It is usually stated that the area 
of Lincoln’s-inn -fields is equal to that of 
the great pyramid. It is found, how- 
ever, that the latter measures 764 feet on 
each side, whereas Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 
although #21 feet on one side, is only 625 
feet six inches on the other. So that the 
area of the pyramid is greater by many 
thousand square feet. In the chambers, 
masses composed of small pieces of brick 
solidified by lime, &c. suffice to prove the 
use of Concrete at avery early day. The 
height of the great pyramid is 115 feet 
nine inches greater than that of St. Paul's. 
The angle formed by the sides of the 
large pyramid is 51’ 50”, by the others 
51’, and 52’ 20", 

March 8. Mr. Kay in the chair. 

Mr. George Godwin brought before the 
Institute the fact that several fires had 
lately been caused in Manchester by hot- 
water pipes used to heat the buildings: 
namely, at Messrs. Barbour and Brothers, 
in Portland Street; at the Museum of 
the Natural History Society, in Peter 
Street; and at Birch Chapel. When 
heated in a close boiler, the temperature 
of water may be raised almost to that of 
red-hot metal, so that it is not difficult to 
understand how such an accident might 
occur. It was stated that the matter was 
undergoing local investigation. The Re- 
port of the Council on the Essays sent in 
competition for the medals offered by the 
Institute was read, from which it appeared 
that only one, ‘‘ On Cast-iron Roofs,’’ 
was considered worthy of reward. The 
author of this essay was afterwards an- 
nounced to be Mr. Edward Hall, late of 
Manchester, who on a former occasion 
had received a similar testimonial. 
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A paper by Mr. John White, on the 
architectural antiquities in the city of 
Wisby, in the island of Gothland, was 
then read, the tendency of which was to 
shew that the term Gothic as applied to 
pointed architecture was correct, the 
Goths of Gothland being its originators! 
The dates affixed to some of the churches 
in Wisby, are more than problematical, 
as for example that of All Saints 1030; 
the Holy Ghost 1046, St. Laurence 
1046, and St. Drothen 1086. In most of 
these it is said the pointed arch forms a 
constituent part. This subject has al- 
ready been treated at some length in our 
January magazine, from Laing’s Tour in 
Norway and Sweden. 

March 22. Mr. Edward Blore in the 
chair. Professor Willis exhibited a copy 
of a drawing of the plan of the ‘‘ porche 
door in the north syde in the church of 
Saynt Stevyn,’’ at Bristol, which he dis- 
covered in a MS. note-book belonging to 
William of Worcester, and which, as it 
has the current names of the mouldings 
written against them, forms a valuable 
elucidation of ancient architectural no- 
menclature. The term felet (fillet) is the 
only one which has survived. 

Mr. Bachhoffner delivered a lecture on 
the Electrotype as applied to architectural 
decoration. After which Mr. Geo. God- 
win, in continuation of his former remarks 
on hot-water apparatus, stated the result 
of an investigation of the subject made in 
Manchester, by Mr. John Davies and Mr. 
Ryder, on the part of the Manchester As- 
surance Company. Their experiments 
prove that the close boiler apparatus, as 
now in use, requires careful consideration 
and serious modification. A long and 
animated discussion followed. 


CAMBRIDGE CAMDEN SOCIETY. 


Feb. 27. At a general meeting, the 
Committee reported that a secon: edition 
of the ‘‘ Practical Hints’’ has been pub- 
lished by them, which they hope will be 
found more complete than the first. The 
second number of the ‘ Illustrations of 
Monumental Brasses’’ has made its ap- 
pearance, and the third will appear at the 
beginning of Easter term. They have 
printed a little tract called ‘‘ A few words 
to Churchwardens,’’ which they trust will 
be the means of preventing some acts of 
barbarism. Some new editions have been 
made to the Church Schemes, and a thou- 
sand copies sent to Oxford, at the de- 
sire of the Secretary of the Oxford Ar- 
chitectural Society. 

The restorations of Old Shoreham 
church, which were put under the superin- 
tendence of one of the Society’s Members, 
are carrying op with success. The Com- 
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mittee have determined on endeavouring 
to effect the restoration of the magnificent 
East Window at Fen Stanton: and have 
headed the subscription with a grant of 
5/.; and they have granted 3/. to the 
restoration of the Saxon Church of Brix- 
worth, Northamptonshire. 

Reports of sixty-four Churches have 
been sent in since the last meeting, and 
several presents have been received; ac- 
counts of both have been laid before the 
society. From the former it appears that 
a chantry altar has been discovered at 
Tarring Nevile, Sussex, being the third 
which the Society has described. 

After the election of 19 new members, 
a paper was read on the Vale Church, 
Jersey, communicated by W. Lukis, Esq., 
of Trinity college, in which a curious 
account was given of the manner of con- 
secrating that church in the 11th century, 
from a MS. in the possession of the Bi- 
shop of Coutances, 

A paper was next read by F. A. Paley, 
Esq. of St. John’s College, on St. John’s 
Church, Barnack, in which, after giving 
a full and interesting description of the 
details of this church, and more especially 
of its Saxon remains, he endeavoured to 
shew that an earlier date might be affixed 
to these remains than had usually been 
supposed, and that their erection might 
probably be put as far back as the time 
of the ancient British Church. 

The Secretary then read a paper by 
E. J. Carlos, Esq. an honorary member 
of the society, recommending the adop- 
tion of a low pyramidal roof to the tower 
in the restoration of the church of St. 
Nicholas, Old Shoreham, instead of an 
embattled parapet. In proof that the 
former was the original finish to Norman 
towers, several drawings were exhibited 
from ancient MSS. and from the Bayeux 
Tapestry. In conclusion Mr. C. endea- 
voured to shew that the introduction of 
the embattled parapet in several neigh- 
bouring churches was of a much later date 
than the other parts of the tower. 


OXFORD ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Feb. 10. It was agreed that the Mem- 
bers of the Cambridge Cainden Society 
have a right of admission to all meet- 
ings of this Society, and have the pri- 
vilege of purchasing any of its publica- 
tions on the same terms as its own Mem- 
bers. 

A paper was read by James P. Harri- 
son, Esq. of Christ Church, on the church 
and remains of the monastery of Minster, 
in the Isle of Thanet, illustrated by nu- 
merous sketches. The domestic build- 
ings are of early Norman character, and 
afford perhaps the most perfect example 
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remaining of a house of the early part of 
the twelfth century. Of the church, the 
chancel is early English, with a stone 
vaulted roof of the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century. The nave has a part lat- 
Norman, part early Norman, apparentle 
about 1100, and a part of still earlier 
character, which Mr. Harrison concludes 
to be Saxon; and cited some passages 
from Thorn’s Chronicle, which seem 
strongly in favour of this theory. 

This very interesting communication 
gave rise to a great deal of discussion on 
the general question of Saxon architec- 
ture. Mr. Harrison read extracts from 
contemporary historians, showing that 
the Danes in their later incursions spared 
the churches and monasteries in many 
instances, and allowed them to be re- 
deemed for a sum of money, and that 
there were numerous buildings of stone 
then existing in this country. Other 
members mentioned the rude workman- 
ship of the chapel in the White Tower, 
London, and the work of William Rufus 
in Westminster Hall, as proof of the low 
state of the building art at that period, 
although it is allowed by all historians 
that the Normans introduced a great im- 
provement in this respect ; and their own 
work of the same period at Caen, &c. is 
of a very superior character. 

The Secretary mentioned that the So- 
ciety have succeeded in rescuing the roof 
of Witney church from destruction. This 
is a fine specimen of the open timber 
roofs of the fifteenth century. The parish 
had gone so far as to advertise for a con- 
tractor for a new roof ; but in consequence 
of the remonstrances of the Society, have 
been induced to repair the old one. 

Feb. 25. A paper was read by the 
Secretary on Fotheringhay Church, North- 
amptonshire, in illustration of the ori- 
ginal contract for building it in the year 
1435, which has been preserved. It isa 
singular coincidence that exactly so much 
of the building as is mentioned in the 
contract is still remaining, and no more, 
although it origiaally formed a part only 
of an extensive suite of buildings. The 
Church is in the perpendicular style, with 
a tower at the west end, the lower part of 
which is square and the upper part octa- 
gonal. Sketches were shown of every part 
of the building, as described in this con- 
tract, and every term used in it clearly ex- 
plained bythem. This contract has been 
long known to Architectural Antiquaries, 
and a minute description of this Church 
in illustration of it has been often sug- 
gested, but the want has not hitherto 
been supplied. 

March 10. The following papers were 
read :— 
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1. On Stanton St. John’s Church, near 
Oxford, by Mr. Simpson, of Oriel Col- 
lege, illustrated by numerous sketches. 
The chancel of this church is an interest- 
ing specimen of the transition from the 
Early English to the Decorated styles, to- 
wards the end of the thirteenth century. 
The east window is very remarkable and 
almost unique, the tracery being carried 
in straight lines through the head with 
foliations and good mouldings. Some of 
the original stained glass is preserved in 
the side windows, and some painting on 
the wood-work in the body of the Church. 

2. On Montivilliers Church, in Nor- 
mandy, by the Rev. T. W. Weare, Christ 
Church. This Church affords a curious 
specimen of the change from the Norman 
to the Gothic style, which was very sci- 
entifically traced by Mr. Weare, illus- 
trated by several sketches, and by com- 
parison with other buildings, particularly 
with Christ Church Cathedral. 

3. On the restoration now in progress 
in the Temple Church, London, by Sir 
Alexander Croke. 

4. On the recent discovery at Brix- 
worth Church, of the foundations of a 
round end to the chancel, from which it 
has been assumed that this was a Roman 
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Basilica (see our last number, p. 305). 
The Chairman, Dr. Buckland, made some 
observations on the published account, 
and showed that the conclusion that this 
was a Roman Basilica was somewhat 
hastily arrived at, ant scarcely borne out 
by the facts, since the round east end or 
apse was the common form of building 
Churches down to the twelfth century ; 
and the workmanship of this Church is 
of so very debased a character as to be 
much more likely the rude imitation of a 
later age than genuine Roman work ; nor 
does there appear to have been any occa- 
sion for a tower to a Basilica. Objec- 
tions were made to the Rev. Mr. Wat- 
kins’s proposal to rebuild the chancel on 
the old foundations ; and a hope was ex- 
pressed that measures might be taken to 
preserve the foundations in such a man- 
ner as to be accessible to the student of 
architecture. 

The Secretary mentioned that an Archi- 


‘tectural Society has been established at 


Bristol, according to a suggestion in the 
rules of the Oxford Society ; and it was 
agreed that a copy of each of this So- 
ciety’s publications should be presented 
to the Bristol Society. 





ANTIQUARIAN RESEARCHES. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Feb. 25. Charles Roach Smith, esq. 
F.S.A. exhibited several interesting Ro- 
man antiquities found in London; and 
the reading was commenced of a memoir 
upon that subject by the same gentleman. 

March 4. James Savage, esq. archi- 
tect, of Essex Street, was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 

Mr. Samuel Birch, of the British Mu- 
seum, communicated a memoir on a Vase 
recently acquired by that establishment, 
from the collection of the Prince of Ca- 
nino. It is a cylix found at Canino, de- 
corated with red figures upon a dark 
background. The interior represents a 
Satyr holding in his hand a horn or cup, 
and on the exterior are two scenes, (sepa- 
rated by the handles,) one representing a 
group of armed figures, among whom are 
two Amazons supposed tq represent Mem- 
mon arming himself in the presence of 
Penthesilea previous to his fatal combat 
with Achilles; and the other five figures, 
which Mr. Birch proposed to explain, as 
the Winds, represented by two winged 
youths, bearing off the body of their bro- 
ther Memmon, preceded by Iris, and fol- 
lowed by Aurora; otherwise, the subject 
is Thanatos and Hypnos bearing off the 


body of Sarpedon to Lycia, accompanied 
by Iris, according to Iliad. ii. 454. 

A further reading of Mr. Smith’s me- 
moir or Roman remains then took place. 

March 11. W. R. Hamilton, esq. V.P. 
William Durrant Cooper, esq. of Rolls 
chambers, Chancery Lane, was elected a 
Fellow of the Society. 

The Rev. Charles Hartshorne, F.S.A. 
and Mr. L. A. B. Waller exhibited rub- 
bings of some of the earliest and most 
remarkable sepulchral brasses existing in 
this country. 

C.J. Richardson, esq. F.S.A. present- 
ed a drawing of the very remarkable pil- 
lars and arches which formerly existed in 
the church of Reculver in Thanet, be- 
tween the nave and chancel. The archi- 
tecture was apparently of the Roman 
wera; but these remarkable features were 
lost when the church was relinquished to 
destruction some years ago. Some draw- 
ings and admeasurements were fortunately 
made shortly before by Mr. Joseph Gandy, 
then a pupil of Sir John Soane; from 
which the present representation was 
derived. 

Mr. Cahusac exhibited a chased tablet 
of brass representing Christ on the cross, 
of Greek or Russian art. 
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A very interesting memoir by the Rev. 
Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. was then read, 
containing a minute detail of the circum- 
stances attending the death and funeral of 
Alianor Queen of King Edward the First, 
together with the costs of erecting the va- 
rious memorial crosses to her memory, 
and her monuments at Lincoln and West- 
minster. The documents employed in 
collecting the latter particulars have been 
chiefly discovered among the records of 
the Exchequer; and the interesting cir- 
cumstance is disclosed that the architects 
and sculptors engaged were generally, not 
foreigners but Englishmen. The builder of 
the Northampton cross was John de Bello, 
or de la Bataille (Battle), cementerius ; 
and its statues the work of William 
de Ireland. They were also employed 
in several of the others ; but the architect 
of Waltham cross was Nicholas Dymenge, 
a foreigner. That in Cheapside, which 
exceeded the former in magnificence, was 
erected by Michael of Canterbury (the 
builder of St. Stephen’s Chapel), and the 
last at Charing, the most magnificent of 
any, by Richard de Cromdale. The tomb 
in Westminster Abbey was built by the 
same person, and the statue was the work 
of master William Torrell goldsmith. 

March 18. Hudson Gurney, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society: Harvey Eginton, 
esq. architect of Worcester; Sir Charles 
Frederic Williams, one of the Commis- 
sioners of her Majesty’s Court of Bank- 
ruptcy ; and Jabez Allies, esq. solicitor, of 
Worcester. 

L. N. Cottingham, esq. F.S.A. an- 
nounced the discovery of several leaden 
coffins in the round Church of the Tem- 
ple, immediately under the spot where 
the effigies of the Knights were recently 
placed. Most of these coffins are em- 
bossed with crosses, and foliage, in pat- 
terns resembling the ornaments of Nor- 
man architecture: a circumstance of al- 
most unprecedented occurrence. 

Dr. Lee, F.R.S. and F.S.A. communi- 
cated some remarks on an Egyptian tablet 
discovered in a tomb at Thebes, and now 
in his possession, together with some im- 
pressions of a lithographic print of it. 

Mr. C. R. Smith’s memoir on Roman 
remains recently found in London, was 
then continued and concluded. He stated 
that from the time when he made his first 
communication to the Society on this sub- 
ject in the spring of 1836, the excavations 
in the City, in various directions, have 
been carried on without intermission ; 
and though they have generally been in 
narrow lines, cutting through without 
mercy whatever might lay in their course, 
yet they have given glimpses of many re- 
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lics of great interest, and unfolded disco- 
veries which throw much light on the state 
and gradual growth of the Romano-Bri- 
tish metropolis. Among others, some 
walls of great strength and solidity 
have been found at a considerable dis- 
tance from the banks of the Thames 
which yet must have been much nearer 
its bounds, when the latter were less 
defined, and subject to overflowings from 
the unembanked and undrained state of 
the adjacent country. The considerable 
remains which have also been found on 
the Surrey side of the Thames lead to the 
conclusion that the Roman town there 
was more extensive than has hitherto been 
supposed. Mr. Smith entered into some 
details respecting those developed on the 
site of St. Thomas’s Hospital, which were 
noticed in our Magazine for last July, p. 
78; anddistributed others found at the close 
of the year as far distant as St. George’s 
Church, accompanied by coins of Faustina 
the elder, Tiberius, Severus, and Tetricus. 
In forming a Sewer in Thames Street, the 
workmen were arrested at the foot of 
Lambeth Hill by a wall of extraordinary 
strength, measuring from 8 to 10 feet in 
thickness, and extending from that spot to 
Queenhithe. Fragments of sculptured 
marble occurred in this wall, and a piece 
of elegantly carved stone, which had appa- 
rently been part of an altar, About two 
years since a similar wall, and supposed 
to have been part of the same, was dis- 
closed opposite Queen Street. In Lon- 
don Wall, opposite Finsbury Chambers, at 
the depth of 19 feet, ruins which appeared 
to have belonged to a subterranean aque- 
duct were laid open; and among them 
were found many urns of black earth and 
a gold ring, set with a garnet, on which is 
engraved in good workmanship a horse 
running at full speed. Many other Roman 
relics occurred in the vicinity; among 
which, opposite Liverpool Street, was a 
circular piece of thin brass, embossed 
with a representation of Romulus and 
Remus suckled by the she-wolf under the 
fig-tree. Some elegant female heads in 
glass, which formed the basis of the han- 
dles of cases or cups, have been found in 
Leadenhall Street and in East Cheap; 
and in Fenchurch Street, about sixteen 
feet below the present surface, were 
abundance of fresco paintings, tessellated 
pavements, pottery, &c. In Paternoster 
Row an extensive and superb tessellated 
pavement was found, but summarily de- 
stroyed before even a sketch could be 
made. One found in the cellar of Mr, 
Volkman, 101, Bishopsgate Street in Oct. 
1839, is preserved for future investiga- 
tion by a covering of bricks. In Bush 
Lane, Cannon Street, several walls of 
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considerable thickness were crossed, 
together with abundance of fresco paint- 
ings, portions of tessellated pavements 
and tiles; but opposite Scots Yard was 
found the most extraordinary wall, being 
20 feet in width, built of flints and rags, 
With occasional masses of tiles. Some of 
the last were inscribed P. BR. Lon. the 
signification of which is open to conjec- 
ture. Mr. Smith concluded his memoir 
with some remarks on the probable ex- 
istence of a Roman bridge over the 
Thames, with an account of the very nu- 
merous antiquities recovered from the bed 
of the river in the line of old London 
Bridge; and added a tabular view of 
many thousand Roman coins which have 
been dredged up at the same spot, and 
which comprises a series extending from 
Julius to Honorius. Among them are 
several of considerable interest and rarity, 
including many relating to Britain. 

The following notices have been 
omitted from our former reports :— 

Jan. 2%. Mr. Halliwell presented from 
Mr. John Bell, of Gateshead, an impres- 
sion from a seal discovered near Durham, 
which he conjectured to have belonged to 
some bishop. It displays the following 
legend : 


‘‘ Mortis vel vite brevis est vox, ‘ Ite,’ 
‘ Venite,’ , 
Dicetur reprobis ‘ Ite,’ ‘ Venite,’ probis.’’ 


Feb. 4. Read an essay by J. O. Halli- 
well, esq. F.S.A. on the philosophical 
meaning and purport of Dr. John Dee’s 
work entitled ‘‘ Monas Hieroglyphica,”’ 
published at Franckfort in the year 1564. 
Mr. Halliwell in this paper attempted to 
prove that Dee in this work has referred 
altogether to Platonic philosophy, and not 
to alchemy, as has been generally ima- 
gined. 


CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


March 2. No. II. of the Society’s pub- 
lications was laid on the table; and a 
short account of the matter which will 
constitute the third number, was given by 
Mr. Goodwin, (Corp. Ch. Coll.) being a 
prefatory notice to the form of Consecra- 
tion of Abp. Parker, with notes. 

A transcript collection of MS. notes 
found in a folio copy of King Edward VI’s 
Prayer book in the church library of 
Beccles, was shown by Mr. Smith; and 
he read a brief description of a MS. vo. 
lume, containing materials of Cambridge 
history, the property of the Rev. T. S. 
Turnbull, of Caius College. It was com- 


piled by Sam. Spalding, in 1630; and had 
been the property of Rev. J. Price, Fran- 
cis Blomefield, and Dr. Scott. 

10 
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CABALISTIC RING. 


A gold ring was recently found in the 
parish of Cottingham, in Northampton- 
shire, on the top ofa mole hill, which 
was covered with short grass. Its sides 
are flat, its circular surface convex: it 
bears an inscription on the inside, and 
another on the exterior surface. The in- 
side inscription is the following, and in 
characters prevailing in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. 


YDROS : ISDROS :+: THEBAL -+- 
That on the exterior 
GISTTV ; GISTTA : MADRS : ADROS. 
of which an elucidation is requested. 





ANCIENT CHURCH FURNITURE, 


A very ancient lectorium, or reading 
desk, which has for many years lain neg- 
lected in Norwich Cathedral, has by order 
of the Dean recently been restored, and is 
now placed in the choir. It was origi- 
nally adorned with figures, which in the 
time of the Usurpation were mutilated or 
destroyed. These figures have been re- 
placed by others, cast in brass, and elabo- 
rately chased. They consist of a bishop 
in full pontificals, attended by a priest 
and deacon arrayed in their respective 
vestments. 

A discovery was lately made in York 
Minster of some ancient brass and silver 
gilt candlesticks, salvers, &c. which had 
formerly been placed upon the altar. They 
were in an old box, for which no key to 
open it could be found, and it was ordered 
to be broken open. 


ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, NOTTINGHAM. 


On the site of the intended union work- 
house, at Nottingham, where the church 
of St. Michael formerly stood, outside of 
the town walls to the north, a pavement of 
glazed floor tiles has been found, and very 
numerous portions of wrought stone. A 
rude cell of detached stones was also 
found, arranged like a coffin, and a skull 
in good preservation was discovered there- 
in: the other bones had decayed. A stone 
coffin, with a cross sculptured on the lid, 
had a skeleton nearly entire in it. The 
church (it is supposed) was accidentally 
destroyed by fire, and was never rebuilt ; 
but a recollection of its having formerly 
been religious ground is retained, in the 
custom of reading a passage of Scripture 
when the septennial perambulation takes 
place. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES OF ARLES. 


The excavations among the Roman edi- 
fices at Arles are continued with regula- 
rity and assiduity. The intention of Go- 
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vernment is that these valuable monu- 
ments shall be entirely freed from the 
accumulated rubbish of centuries that had 
completely hid their principal parts, and 
also shall be detached from all houses and 
other extraneous buildings. Discoveries 
of medals, fragments of sculpture, utensils, 
&c. take place almost every day, and the 
Museum of Arles is gaining greatly in 
riches. Under the earth which covers the 
proscenium of the theatre, five marble 
columns of the greatest beauty have been 
lately dug up, and great part of a colossal 
marble figure of exquisite workmanship, 
indicating a goddess, has also been brought 
to light. The excavations are under the 
direction of M. Caristie, architect. 


ANCIENT CANNON. 


A cannon of avery rare description has 
been recently found at the bottom of a 
well in the ancient Chateau of Vouvant, 
in La Vendée. It is similar to that dis- 
covered some years ago near Calais, and 
ultimately purchased by Lord Middleton. 
It is of iron, and has a kind of long tail- 
piece or handle springing from the breech : 
the total length is 3 metres 38 centimetres ; 
and from touch-hole to mouth 2 metres 
69 centimetres. Near the breech are two 


openings, in which two small tubes or 
cannons could be fastened, one above, the 


other below. A drawing of this cannon 
has been sent to the Society of Anti- 
quaries of the West by M. Mallet, archi- 
tect, of La Vendée. It is known that in 
the fifteenth century the Chateau of Vou- 
vant was one of the places held by the 
Bourguignons, and besieged by the Ar- 
magnacs under the Count de Richemont. 


FRENCH ANTIQUARIAN INTLELLIGENCE. 


M. Didron, Secretary to the Comité 
Historique des Arts et Monuments, and 
Professor of Christian Archeology at the 
Bibliothéque du Roy, has published an in- 
teresting letter in the “Univers,” in which 
he gives an account of a late visit to the 
Church of St. Ursula, at Cologne; and 
reasons in favour of the truth of the legend 
of the martyrdom of the 11,000 Virgins. 
Itisa curious fact that at the present day, 
whenever excavations are made round that 
edifice, very early stone coffins are found in 
which from six to ten female skeletons 
are always found. The tradition is firmly 
believed there, and M. Didron, after cor- 
recting the mistake about the word wnde- 
cimilla conjectured for undecim millia, 
argues justly enough that there is nothing 
to disprove the truth of the legend, and 
that tradition is always an indication of 
some latent verity. Asaninstance of the 
permanance of belief in facts too remote 

Gent. Mac. VoL, XV. 
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to be proved otherwise than by direct 
written attestation, M. Didron has men- 
tioned that in the great convent of Mega- 
lospeleon in Achaia there is still pre- 
served a wax or mastic figure said to have 
been modelled by St. Luke himself :— 
and he asks what proof can be brought 
against its identity, whereas the persist- 
ance of tradition is a proof to a certain 
extent in its favour ? 

The same gentleman has presented to 
the Comité Historique des Arts et Monu- 
ments the results of a long series of highly 
interesting observations relative to the 
Masons’ marks of the middle ages. These 
marks divide themselves into two classes, 
the overseers or directors of the works, 
and the marks of the men who arranged 
them in their places. They are observ- 
able in most of the ecclesiastical buildings 
of the middle ages, and are especially visi- 
ble at Cologne, Strasburg, Spire, Worms, 
Rheims, Basle, &c. When collected to- 
gether they form a kind of hieroglyphic 
alphabet, varying perhaps in each indivi- 
dual edifice, but presenting a remarkable 
uniformity of idea, and indicating so many 
distinct schools or lodges of masons, which 
lodges or schools are perhaps again refer- 
able to some single central one. Insome 
cases the marks consists of arrow heads, 
in others of trowels, in others of mallets 
or hammers :—soles of shoes, a figure of 
the earth, of the moon, of the sun,—and 
again of various monogrammatic cha- 
racters all easily referable to the age in 
which the building in any particular in- 
stance was erected. The marks of the 
first class, of the directors or overseers of 
the works, that is to say generally, con- 
sist of monogrammatic characters, and 
are placed separately on the stones; those 
of the second class or of the workmen 
partake more of the nature of symbols, 
such as hammers, shoes, &c. To give an 
idea of the manner in which they are 
used, it maybe mentioned that at Rheims, 
in one of the portals, the stones forming 
one of the arcades are marked on the one 
lying nearest the ground with a kind of 
monogrammatic character, and the outline 
of the sole of a shoe; that immediately 
above it has the same monogramatic cha- 
racter, and two soles of shoes; the third 
has the same monogram and three soles of 
shoes, and so on all round the arcades. 
This mark of the soles of shoes occurs no 
where else than at Strasburg; and it 
appears by ancient records that the Cathe. 
dral of Rheims was built in the finer and 
more delicate parts by masons fetchcd 
from Strasburg. There is no doubt 
but that these marks when observed 
and collected in sufficient quantities will 
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form a complete masonic alphabet, and 
will throw considerable light on the ma- 
sonic institutions of the middle ages. 

The Comité are going to publish a set 
of instructions to their correspondents on 
this point, accompanied by plates; and 
in the mean time it is earnestly recom- 
mended to all antiquaries that they collect 
and inter-communicate observations of this 
nature with as much care and accuracy as 
possible. We may add that, about the 
middle of the last century, a grand assem- 
bly of all the leading master masons of 
Western Germany was held at Strasburg 
(the lodge of which was always one of the 
most considerable), in order to settle the 
marks that each mason should put on his 
work. These marks are all painted on 
three tables of wood, and are now preserved 
in that Cathedral,and the similarity be- 
tween them and the marks of the earlier 
ages is very striking. 

Booxs.—The Danse Macabre or Dance 
of Death, in the Abbey of Chaise Dieu, 
has been carefully copied and published 
by M. Achille Jubinal.—The numbers of 
the Revue de l’ Architecture et des travaux 
publics, by M. César Daly, for November 
and December, contain two very import- 
ant papers by M. Didron on the use of 
the Nimbus in Christian ornamentation. 
They are extracted from his Cours d’Ar- 
chéologie Chrétienne now printing at the 
Royal Printing office, and also translating 
for republication in England, and are il- 
lustrated by numerous wood-cuts from 
ancient MSS. The rest of these num- 
bers contain the usual architectural and 
scientific intelligence. 

This very useful publication of Mr. 
Daly’s has now finished the first year of 
its existence, and from the great success 
it has met with in France, in Italy, and in 
Russia, as well as in Germany, there is no 
doubt that it will become one of the 
standard records of Art and Archeology 
ofthe age. Itisa pity that it is not more 
extensively known in England; when we 
are sure that a more frequent interchange 
of ideas between British and Continental 
Architects and Antiquaries would pro- 
duce great good. 

An elaborate account of the Archives of 
the Department of the Aube, and the an- 
cient diocese of Troyes, the capital of 
Champagne, has been published in 1 vol. 
8vo. by M. Vallet de Viriville. Similar 
publications are going on in other depart- 
ments, and they will all form very valu- 
able additions to the antiquarian literature 
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of the day. The Curate, (Incumbent) 
of St. Etienne du Mont, in Paris, and M. 
Mas Latrie of the Society of French An- 
tiquaries, have published a small volume on 
the antiquities of their parish, to which 
they have appended the offices of that 
church. This is an useful idea, and will 
no doubt find imitators, The parish of 
St. Etienne du Mont, formerly that of the 
Great Abbey of St. Genevieve, now com. 
prises a large part of the Pays Latin, that 
is to say, the most interesting antiquarian 
ground in Paris. 

A1snE.—The famous Abbey of St. Me- 
dard at Goissons, was built on the ruins of 
a residence of the Roman governors of 
Gaul, afterwards called the Chateau de 
Croicy. This chateau was at various pe- 
riods inhabited by Kings of France. Un- 
derneath the Abbey Church is a crypt 
containing the tombs of the Bishop of 
Noyon, and of Kings Clotaire and Sige- 
bert. In the Abbey there still remains 
the prison where Louis Le Débonnatre 
was once confined. 

Bovcues pu Ruong.—In consequence 
of the late flooding of the Rhone, that 
river near its delta has abandoned several 
of its old channels, and formed for itself 
new ones. One of the old channels thus 
laid dry, has disclosed the traces of a Ro- 
man road, with several Roman milestones, 
between St. Pierre and Aix. This ex- 
plains a passage in the Gallia Christiana, 
hitherto not understood, which speaks of 
a road made in this district by Nero, and 
of which no traces had ever been found. 

Grronpe.—At La Réole, near the foot 
of the hill side, locally termed the Castel 
d’Aillard, there have been recently found 
three skeletons, and a great quantity of 
loose bones, with the following objects ;— 
Two paterz, one of fine red terra cotta, 
elegantly formed and beautifully glazed 
with the letters CCO in relief on it; the 
other of a commoner kind and the same 
colour ; a yellowish white earthern vase ; 
two vases of an urn shape, with anse, in 
red earth; a tall vase or pitcher filled 
with ashes, calcined bones, and charcoal ; 
two black urns filled with bones, and two 
small urns. All the above were in the 
best state of preservation. Besides these 
there were discovered several objects of 
broken glass, lacrymatories, fibule, &c. 
as well as three medals, large brass, of 
Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus Pius. 
These objects were found at different 
depths below the surface, over an area of 
about 34 feet by 25 feet. 
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PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Commons. 

Feb. 19. The Recistration or Enc- 
uish Vorers Bit. was read a second 
time. In liew of the present Revising Bar- 
risters, 15 Judges will be appointed, in 
order to prevent the conflict of decisions 
which has so frequently occurred. 

Feb. 22. The Recisrration or Irisu 
Vorers BiLt was moved to be read a se- 
cond time by Lord Morpeth. The Bill 
was opposed by Lord Stanley. A long 
discussion occupied the House on the 
merits of this Bill for several nights, when 
on March 1, at the suggestion of Lord 
John Russell, the Committee was ordered 
to stand over till after Easter. 

March 1. Mr. O’Ferrail produced a 
detail of the Navy Estimates, the House 
being ina Committee. He said, that on 
the Ist Jan. 1840, the number of ships in 
commission, of all classes, was 239; on 
the Ist Jan. 1841, 242, making an increase 
of three in number, but the vessels were 
of amuch superior force. The number 
of men voted in 1840 was 37,165, inclu- 
ding the supplemental vote of 2,000. The 
number proposed for this year was 43,300, 
making an increase of 5,835 men, of which 
1,500 were to be marines. The excess 
on the gross estimate of this year above 
the gross estimate of last year was 
729,653. The Right Hon. Secretary 
concluded by moving the first item, viz. 
29,6941. 11s. 2d. to make good an excess 
of expenditure on the year ending the 31st 
of March, 1840. This was agreed to. 
161,5007. was then moved for the excess 
of the naval expenditure beyond the sums 
granted for the year ending March 31, 
1841. Ona division it was carried by a 
majority of 81. The sum of 1,443,711. 
was then granted for wages to the seamen 
and marines for the present year—and 
2,950/. for the registry of merchant sea- 
men. 

March 3. The Coryricut or Designs 
Bit was read a second time. 

March 5. Mr. Macaulay opened the 
Army Estimates, observing that last year 
they amounted altogether to 6,163,000/. 
which, with the addition of 22,000/. re- 
commended by the Naval and Military 
Commission, gave a grand total of 
6,185,000/. The gross umount of the 





estimates for the present year would be 
only 6,158,0007. showing a decrease as 
compared with the past year of 27,000/. 
Last year the land forces consisted of 
121,112 men ; and the numbers proposed 
to be employed in the ensuing year would 
be 121,121, including those serving in the 
East Indies. Mr. Hume said Govern- 
ment had not redeemed the pledge of 
economy with which they had first en. 
tered office-——they had added four anda 
half millions to her establishments, be- 
sides the expense of about 10,000 police 
in Ireland and England.—Sir HW. Har- 
dinge said, the estimate was not enough 
to provide for the necessary reliefs of the 
troops in the colonies. In America it 
might even be necessary to make an 
increase. We had amid this pressure 
1,420 men less than last year.— Lord John 
Russell said, that the increase was sufli- 
cient for the exigencies of the time ; but 
still it might be necessary hereafter to 
ask fora supplemental force.—Sir R. Peel 
said, the force proposed did not exceed 
the exigency. All nations appeared to 
be preparing for war; but for this there 
was no rational ground; the only object 
could be to decide which was the strong- 
est. But if we were forced into a war, 
he would stand by the ancient honour of 
his country, and would accede toa further 
increase of force. He wished a better 
provision for reliefs to the distant regi- 
ments. He wished to speak of America 
with respect, but should a contest become 
unavoidable, he was prepared to support 
the cause of his country. The vote was 
agreed to, as was also another for 
3,510,774/. to defray the charge of the 
land forces. A vote of 167,449/. was also 
passed for general staff officers. 

March 8. New Poor Law Bitit.— 
Lord John Russell proposed that the du- 
ration of the power of the Commission. 
ers should be five years instead of ten; 
that Commissioners should have the same 
power in places where there were local 
acts as in all others; but still to exempt 
these places from all the other provisions 
of the Bill; that idiots, &c. should be 
separately located ; that schools should 
be provided for the children of the indi- 
gent; that the guardians should have the 
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power of contributing to the expense of 
enlarging churchyards.—Sir R. Peel ap- 
proved of the proposed alterations. 

Bills were brought in and read a first 
time, which proposed to make alterations 
in the Criminal Laws. 

March i0. The Jews DEcLARATION 
Bitt, enabling them to hold corporate 
offices, was read a second time. 

March 15. Leave was given to bring 


Foreign News. 
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ina Bill to erect a MonuMENT To Sir 
Wa tter Scorrt, in Edinburgh. 

March 16. The Attorney General ob- 
tained permission to introduce a Bill, to 
facilitate the ADMINISTRATION OF CnrI- 
MINAL JUSTICE in certain Boroughs in 
England. The judges having decided as 
to the validity of the new charters, the 
object was now to enable these boroughs 
to build gaols, borrow money, &c. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


AMERICA, 

Mr. M’Leod is still a prisoner at Lock- 
port awaiting his trial, for, though he 
was liberated from gaol, on bail, im- 
mediately on his release, an armed band 
captured and forcibly conveyed him to the 
same place of confinement. The unset- 
tled state of the Canadian boundary, and 
the British interference with American 
slave-trading, have also contributed to in- 
crease the ill-feeling which at present 
exists with a portion of the Americans 
against England. Proposals have been 
made in Congress for an increase in the 
naval armanents, the fortifications, and 
the defences of the northern and north- 
eastern frontiers. A new administration, 
however, has entered into office, which is 
expected to oppose a war against Eng- 
land. General Harrison, the new Presi- 
dent, was sworn into office on the 4th 
March. The brother of Mr. M’Leod has 
published a letter denying that the Colo- 
nel was present at the destruction of the 
Caroline. 

The union of the Canadas was pro- 
claimed with great pomp and solemity on 
the 10th of February. 

EGYPT. 

Nedjib Said Effendi, Envoy extraor- 
dinary from the Porte, arrived at Alexan- 
dria on the 20th of Feb. bearing three 
firmans for Mehemet Ali, one containing 
his pardon and restoration to the govern- 
ment of Egypt en herédité; another de- 
claring the hatti scheriff of Gulhane to be 
the law of Egypt ; and a third appointing 
him Pasha of Sennaar, and prohibiting 
the practice of slave hunts, or of making 
eunuchs. The Envoy also announced 
certain other conditions which he would 
be required to adhere to, viz. to build no 
more ships without the Sultan’s permis- 
sion, and to submit to the surveillance of 
commissioners in the military, naval, 
financial, and commercial departments of 
his administration. The treaty of com- 
merce with England and the abolition of 


his monopolies are to be carried out im- 
mediately under proper superintendence. 
A partial disarming of his fleet will be 
insisted on, and the Sultan is to have the 
right of nominating his successors from 
among his descendants. The Pasha 
strongly objected to the last stipulation, 
as well as to the proposed interference 
with his army and finances, and appealed 
to Commodore Napier. 

An appalling account is given from 
Cairo of the sufferings of that column of 
the Egyptian army which crossed the de- 
sart from El-Mezerieb. All the women 
and children perished, and the troops were 
four days without water. 

CHINA, 

Dispatches from Chusan, dated Nov. 
24, and Macao, Dec. 18, state that the 
negociations have produced no result, the 
Chinese seeming desirous only to shuffle 
and evade. Admiral Elliot, on the 29th 
Noy. on the ground of serious indisposi- 
tion from palpitation of the heart, re- 
signed the command of the expedition to 
Commodore Sir J. J. Gordon Bremer, 
and sailed for England on board the 
Volage. It was expected that unless 
Keshen would instantly proceed with the 
negociations, hostilities would be com- 
menced on the 17th of Dee. The troops 
at Chusan were becoming more healtby, 
in consequence of their baving received 
supplies of fresh provisions. The Gol- 
conda merchant ship, with 300 Madras 
native infantry, was wrecked near Canton, 
and the men made prisoners. ‘The Rev. 
Mr. Staunton, so long detained a pri- 
soner, has been released; but of others 
nothing is known. 

RUSSIA. 

It is expected that the Russian Go- 
vernment will be obliged to contract a 
new loan, occasioned by the expenses in 
equipping the expeditions against Chiva 
and Circassia—the equipment of the 
fleets in the Euxene and the Baltic—the 
erections of the palaces in St. Pe te - 
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burgh, Moscow, &c.—the marriage of 
the Grand Duchess Maria—the stagna- 
tion of trade, particularly in Moscow, 
where there have been lately 200 bank- 
ruptcies—the bad harvest in the two last 
years—the great assemblages of troops, 

c. 

CALABRIA. 

The city of Reggio was nearly de- 
stroyed by an earthquake on the 22d Feb. 
The shocks were 15 in number. In the 
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street of the Marine most of the houses 
were thrown down, and the rest were so 
damaged as to be altogether uninhabita- 
ble; the Palace of the Governor, the 
Tribunal, the Prison, the Barrack of St. 
Augustine, the Cathedral, five other 
churches, and various other public build- 
ings, were entirely destroyed. The in- 
habitants sought refuge, partly at Mes- 
sina, and partly at Naples. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


Feb. 19. The princely seat at Wyn- 
yard, belonging to the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry, was discovered to be on fire on 
this evening, supposed to have origi- 
nated from one of the flues in the chapel. 
On the arrival of the firemen the whole 
of the west wing of the mansion, com- 
prising the chapel, the conservatory, and 
the spacious ball-room adjoining, were 
completely ina blaze. In a short time the 
lawn on the south side of the building 
was covered with furniture, paintings, and 
nearly the whole of the library, the greater 
part of which were preserved. With the 
exception of the east end, the building is 
now in ruins, nothing being left standing 
but the walls and the noble-looking co- 
lonnade at the north entrance. The loss 
is estimated at 70,000/. and the property 
was wholly uninsured. The Marquess 
and Marchioness were at Naples. 

March 11. The new church at Lee, 
near Blackheath, was consecrated by the 
Bishop of Rochester. The architectt.re 
is of the early pointed style, adopting as 
a model for the exterior the Lady Chapel 
of Salisbury Cathedral. The plan or 
body of the Church is simply a parallelo- 
gram, at the west end whereof rises the 
tower with an octangular belfry and spire. 
The most effective facade is that towards 
the east, which is composed of a central 
and two lateral compartments, divided by 
buttresses, and terminating upwards with 
gables answering to the triple form of the 
roof. The buttresses of both this and 
the west front are surmounted by bold 
and characteristic pinnacles. Internally 
the church is divided into a nave and 
aisles by two ranges of clustered pillars. 
At the eastern end a portion is marked 
by the arrangement of the pillars and 
arches as a sort of chancel, and the ceil- 
ing in this part is groined, but that of the 
remaining part of the church consists of 
plain surfaces, divided into panels, with 
rich bosses, and coloured in imitation of 


oak. There is a gallery at the west end, 
which is approached by a staircase placed 
in the lower part of the tower, but with 
this exception the whole of the interior is 
unbroken in its height. The whole of 
the windows are filled with stained glass, 
executed by an artist of Newcastle, Mr. 
Waile. The central east window is taken 
from the ‘* Five Sisters” in York Min- 
ster. The height of the spire is 136 feet, 
the length of the building from east to 
west 118 feet, width 54 feet ; will hold 
1,000 people, and cost 8,0607. 

Blenheim Palace.—The repairs of this 
princely residence—the chef d’ceuvre of 
Sir John Vanbrugh, are now proceeding 
with considerable vigour. The expense 
is estimated at 25,000/., which sum, by 
an act passed in the last session of Par- 
liament, is authorised to be raised by 
mortgage on Woodstock Park, and the 
other manors and estates adjoining, settled 
by Queen Anne upon the great Duke of 
Marlborough and his descendants. It is 
enacted that besides the interest of such 
mortgage, one twenty-fifth part (1,000/.) 
of the capital borrowed shall be paid after 
the third year from the date of such mort- 
gage at each end of every year until the 
whole of the incumbrance shall be dis- 
charged. Further powers are granted to 
the present Duke to fell timber in the 
Little Park to the value of 10,000/., pro- 
vided that no larger quantity of timber be 
felled or sold in any one year than shall 
produce the sum of 1,000/. This legis- 
lative measure has thus wisely provided, 
not only for the proper reinstatement of 
this noble palace, but also for the due 
discharge ef the necessary expenses to be 
incurred by these proceedings. The com- 
missioners appointed under the Act to 
superintend the execution of this under- 
taking, are, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Sir 
James Graham, Bart. and William 
Whately, of the Inner Temple, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PRoMOTIONS. 


Jan. 25. Royal Artillery,—brevet Major 
Edw. Sabine to be Lieut.-Col. 

Feb. 5. Sir J. R. Carmichael-Smyth, Bart. 
to discontinue the name of Smyth, and use his 
paternal name of Carmichael only. 

Feb.19. Royal Engineers, Capt. and brevet 
Major Anth. Marshall to be Lieut.-Colonel, 
vice Sir Frederick Smith, appointed Inspector- 
general of Railways. : 

Feb. 20. Walter William Lewis, esq. (in the 
room of W. H. Macaulay, esq.) to be Commis- 
sary Judge ; Michael Linning Melville, esq. 
(in the room of W. W. Lewis, esq.) to be Com- 
missioner of Arbitration ; and Charles Brooke 
Bidwell, ~~ (in the room of M. L. Melville, 
esq.) to be Registrar, to the Mixed British and 
Foreign Courts established at Sierra Leone for 
the suppression of the Slave Trade. 

Feb. 24. Major Alex. Cumine Peat, C.B. to 
accept the second class of the order of the 
Dooranée empire. 

Feb. 25. Sir Joseph Littledale, Knt. sworn 

a Privy Councillor.—The Earl of Thanet sworn 
Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of 
Kent—John Hornbrook Gill, of Bickham, esq. 
to be Sheriff of Cornwall; Wm. A. H. Arun- 
dell, of Lifton Park, esq. to be Sheriff of Devon, 
vice Bulteel ; Edw. Breeze of Knighton, esq. 
to be Sheriff of Radnor.—Robert Keate, esq. 
to be Serjeant-Surgeon in Ordinary to her 
Majesty. 
‘eb. 26. 11th Foot, Major B. V. Derinzy to 
be Lieut.-Col. ; brevet, Major H. K. Bloom- 
field to be Major.—Brevet-Major T. W. O. 
M’ Niven to have the local rank of Lieut.-Col. 
ona particular service.—Staff, Lieut.-Col. John 
Baza — to be Dep. Quartremaster-gen. in 
Nova Scotia.—John Hall, M.D. to be Surgeon 
to the Forces.—Sir Wm. Maxwell, Bart. to be 
be Lieut.-Col. of the Wigtoun and Kirkcud- 
bright Militia.—Lieut.-Col. R. C. Alderson to 
accept the cross of the first class of San Fer- 
nando, the insignia of a Commander of Isabella 
the Catholic, and those of the order of Charles 
III. conferred by the Queen Regent of Spain 
for his conduct in the action of 17th July 1839, 
near Lucena, and his services during his mis- 
sion to the head quarters of her army.—Capt. 
Robert Williams, Colonel in the Portuguese 
service, to accept the insignia of a Knight 
Commander of the Tower and Sword, for his 
services in the field during the siege of Oporto 
in 1831 and 1832.—Lieut. W. H. Askwith, R. 
Art. to accept the insignia of a Commander of 
Isabella the Cath. the cross of Ist class of 
San Fernando, and cross of Charles III. con- 
ferred for his conduct in the actions of 7 June 
1838 and 23 March 1839, and while attached to 
the head quarters of the Spanish army. 

Feb. 27. Thomas Gabriel Leonard Carew 
Powell, a minor, only child of Nesta widow of 
Gabriel Powell, of St. John’s Mount, co. Bre- 
con, esq. in compliance with the will of Leo- 
nard Bilson Gwyn of Glyn Abbey, co. Car- 
marthen, esq. to take the name and arms of 
Gwyn only. 

March 5. 17th Dragoons, Surgeon John 
Dempster, M.D. from 62nd Foot, to be Surgeon ; 
62nd Foot, John Campbell, M.D. to be Sur- 
eon; Royal Hibernian School, Surgeon J. G. 
‘lington, from 17th Dragoons, to be Surgeon. 
Brevet, Capt. the Hon. E. A. W. Keane, 37th 
Foot, to be alee. 

March 8. Col. Henry Godwin and Capt. 
George Blake, R.N, to be Gentlemen Ushers to 
Prince Albert, 


March 11.. The Marquess of Westminster 
invested with the Garter.—Col. R. J. J. Lacy, 
R. Art. to accept the insignia of a Commander 
of Isabella the Cath., the cross 1st class of San 
Fernando, and star and cross of Charles III, 
conferred for his conduct in taking of the 
forts of Tales, Aug. 1839, and the fort of 
Aliaga, Apr. 1840. 

arch 12, 32nd Foot, Capt. J. T. Hill to be 
Major.—Mr. Henry O’Shea to accept the cross 
and star of Charles III. of Spain. 

March 16. Wm. Cornwallis Symonds to be 
Dep. Surveyor-gen. of New Zealand.—York 
West Riding Yeomanry Cay., the Hon. J. T. 
Wortley to be Lieut.-Colonel; Capt. J. E. G. 
Elmsall to be Major. 

March 19. 7ist Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. 
Reynell, Bart. K.C.B. to be Colonel; 87th 
Foot, Major-Gen. Sir Hugh Gough, K.C.B. to 
be Colonel ; 99th Foot, Lieut.-Gen. Sir Howard 
Douglas, Bart. K.C.B. and G.C.M.G. to be 
Colonel. 

March 22. Knighted by patent, Randolph 
Isham Routh, esq. Commissary-gen. to her 
Majesty’s forces in Canada. 

March 24. Knighted, Capt. Joseph Douglas, 
late of the ship Cambridge; and Isambart 
Marc Brunel, esq.—Joseph T. Crawford, esq. 
to be Consul at Tampico. 

March 25. Lieut.-Col. Sir W. M. G. Cole- 
brooke, Knt. to be Lieut.-Governor of New 
Brunswick.—Lt.-Col. James Parsons, Major 
Wm. Garden, and Major Patrick Craigie, to 
accept the second class of the order of the 
Dooranée empire ; and Capt. David Davidson 
the third class of the same.—Lieut. E. D’ A. 
Todd, a Major in Persia, to accept the Per- 
sian order of the Lion and Sun, and the 2nd 
class of the Dooranée empire. 





NavAL Promotions. 


To be Commander—Lewis Maitland. 
ee Se. H. J. Codrington, C.B., 
rom Talbot to Queen, the flag-ship of Sir E. 
Codrington. 





Member returned to serve in Parliament. 
King’s County—Andrew Armstrong, esq. 





Ecc.esiasTicAL PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. Frederick Twisleton, D.C.L. to be a Canon 
of Hereford. 

The Hon. and Rev. E. Keppel, the Hon. and 
Rev. E. Pellew, the Rev. Edw. Edwards, and 
the Rey. Joseph Cotterill, to be Honorary 
Canons of Norwich Cathedral. 

Rev. W. Wilson to be a Minor Canon of Man- 
chester. 

Rev. R. Allen to be Preb. of Chichester. 

Rey. C. Benson, Brampton V. Cumberland. 

Rey. W. Cassidi, Grindon V. Durham. 

Rev. T. J. Clark, Penrith V. Cumb. 

Rey. R. Congreve, Burton P.C. Cheshire. 

Rey. M. Dand, Clifton R. Westm. 

Rey. J. Eller, Saltfleet R. Linc. 

Rev. W. W. Ewbank, Everton P.C. Lanc. 

Rey. R. W. Eyton, Ryton R. Salop. 

Rey. G. Harries, Maenclochog V. Pemb. 

Rev. T. Holdich, Droughton K. Northamp. 

Rey. T. P. Holdich, Dingley R. Northamp. 

Rey. J. Kitton, Houghton P.C. Cumb. 

Rey. C. Ley, Bloxworth R. Dorset. 

Rey. J.S. Litchfield, Buckland Ripers R. Dorset. 

Rey. H. R. Lloyd, Taliaris P.C, Pemb, 

















1841.] 


Rev. J. L. Mon eye Hadlow V, Kent, 

Rev. D. Moore, Christ-chapel, St. John’s Wood, 
Middlesex. : 

Rev. O. Ormerod, Presteign R, Herefords. 

Rev. W. Ricketts, Kibworth Beauchamp R. 

ic. 

Rev, H. Rice, Syresham R. Northamp. 

Rey, E. B. Rodgers, Harworth V. Notts. 

Rev, A. Rogers, Holy Trinity P.C. Bristol. 

Kev, H. M. Scarth, Bathwick cum Wolley R. 
Somer. 

Rev. T, Townsend, Kilruane R. Ireland, 

Rey, J, Williams, Spelsbury V, Oxon, 


—> 


CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. C, Carpenter to Lord Beaumont. 
Rey. R. C. S. Cocks to Earl Somers, 
Rey. C. Greene to the Duke of Richmond. 


Civit PREFERMENTS. 


Rey. R. P. Buddicom to be Principal of St. 
Bees College. 

Rey. R. Dixon, to be Principal of King Wil- 
liam’s College, Isle of Man. 

Robert Inchbald, esq. B.A. to be Mathem, 
Master of Bishop’s College, Bristol, 

Thomas Evans, esq, B.A. to be Classical Mas- 
ter of Shrewsbury Grammar School. 

Rev. C, M. Arnold, to be Master of Warmin- 
ster School. 

Rev. D. Butler, to be Master of the Clergy Or- 
phan’s School, St. John’s Wood. 

Joseph Harris, esq. B.A. to be Second Mathe- 
matical Master in the City of London School. 





BIRTHS. 


Dec. 20. In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. Mrs. 
Bransby W. Powys, a dau. 

Jan. 7. At Naples, the Countess de Pala- 
tiano, a dau.——11. The wife of the Hon. and 
Rev. William H. Scott, of twins, a son anda 
dau.—17. At Bishop-grove, the wife of the 
Bishop of Ripon, a son.——19. At Brightwell- 
park, Oxf. the wite of W. Lowndes, esq. a dau. 
At Haseley-house, Oxford, the wife of 
Hugh Hammersley, esq. a son.—aAt Imhurst- 
house, Berks, the wife of Thomas Kirby, esq. 
a dau.——2l. At Holgate-house, near York, 
the late of the Hon. W. Stourton, a son.—— 
At Brighton, the Lady Jane Laurence Peel, a 
dau,— 22. At the Priory, Tunbridge Wells, 
the wife of Capt. Wm. O’Grady Haly, a son 
and heir.—23. At Stubbings, near Maiden- 
head, the wife of Walter Rice Howell Powell, 
esq. of Malsgwynne, Carmarthenshire, a dau. 
——25. At Bath, the wife of John Deverell, 
esq. a son and heir.—27. At Boxley-house 
Nate the Lady Margaret Marsham, a son an 
1eir. 

Lately. At Pau, in the Basses Pyrenees, 
the Hon. Mrs. Bradley, a dau.— At Ryde, 
I. W. the Hon. Mrs. G. Cunninghame, grand- 
dau. of the Earl of Limerick, a son. At 
Longford Rectory, Derbyshire, Lady Caroline 
Garnier, a son.—At Conington-castle, Hunts, 
the wife of J.M. Heathcote, esq. a son.—— 
In St. James’s-st. the wife of Dempster He- 
ming, esq. of Caldecote-hall, Warw. a son and 
heir. At Collingwood, Hawkhurst, Kent, 
the wife of Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart. a 
dau.—At Landford-house, Mrs. W. H. Trol- 
lope, a son.——At Colyton, Devon, the wife of 
S. White, esq. a son and dau. being her third 
delivery of twins.——At Elm-park, Limerick, 
Lady Clarina, a dau.——In Arlington-street, 
Lady Mary Stephenson, a dau.——At Mort- 
lake, Mrs. W. Gladstone, a son. 

March. At Dunkeswell, near Honiton, the 
wife of the Rey. J.T. Mansel, a dau.——At 
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Tothill, Plymouth, the wife of the Rev. Sir J: 
H. Seymour, Bart. a dau. At Spencer 
house, St. James’s-pl. the wife of the Hon. R* 
Watson, a son.—15. The wife of the Rev. C’ 
Montagu Doughty, of Theberton-hall, Suffolk? 
a son and heir.——At Clifton, the wife of B. T- 
Gaskin Anderson, esq. of ‘Tushielaw, a son and 
heir.——16. The wife of H. N. Goddard, esq. 
of Purton-house, Wilts, a dau.—TIn Charles- 
st. Berkeley-sq. the Countess of Craven, a son. 








MARRIAGES. 


Aug.13. At Bathurst, New South Wales, 
William, third son of the Rev. Henry Finch, 
of Little Shelford, Cambridge, to Marcia, 
second dau. of Col. Wilson, of Sidney. 

Sept.10. At Sydney, Henry Charles Capel 
Somerset, eldest son of the Hon. and Rey. 
Lord William Somerset, to Elizabeth-Anne, 
only dau. of his Excellency Major-Gen. Sir M. 
O’Connell, K.C.H. 

Dec. 8. Seneca — esq. solicitor of 
Craven-st. to Mary-Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
Richard Gill, esq. of Barrowden, Rutland. 

17. At Chatteris, Camb, the Rey. Charles 
Tombs, third son of Major-Gen. John Tombs, 
E, I. service, to Mary, youngest dau. of the 
Rev. Dr. Chatfield, Vicar of Chatteris, 

18. At Exeter, the Rev. A. F. Meriyale, as- 
sistant master of Rugby School, to Juliana- 
Lavinia, fourth dau. of the late Rear-Adm, 
F. G. Bond, 

19. Alfred, youngest son of the late Rev. 
G. W. Malim, Vicar of Higham Ferrers, to 
Jane-Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late C. H, 
Hodson, esq. of Wellingborough. 

31. At Madras, Capt. T. T. Pears, Madras 
Eng. to Bellina-Marianne, dau. of the late Capt. 
C. Johnston, Madras Army. 

Jan. 26. At Boughia, near Smyrna, J. Han- 
son, esq. to Eliza Zoe Werry, dau. of N.W, 
Werry, esq. H. B. M. Consul at Damascus, 
and grand-dau. of the late F. Werry, esq, 
H. B. M. Consul at Smyrna. 

Feb. 8. At Hordle, the Rev. E., W. Michell, of 
Bury, Sussex, to Catherine, relict of the Hon, 
T. L. Saumarez, and youngest dau. of Col. Vas- 
sall, who fell at Monte Video. 

At All Souls, Langham-place, Henry 
Marshall, esq. son of the M.P. for Leeds, to 
the Hon. Miss Spring Rice, eldest dau. of Lord 
Monteagle, lately Maid of Honour to her Ma- 
jesty. At Doulting, J.T. Richardson, second 
son of Thomas Fussell, esq. of Mells, to Caro- 
line S. P. eldest dau. of the Rev. J. Fussell, 
Vicar of Doulting, Somerset.——At Chelsea, 
Henry Charles, second son of Major P. Deshon, 
late of the 85th regt. to Mary Isabella, young- 
est dau. of John (sali esq. and grand-dau. 
of the late Right Hon. Judge Crookshank, of 
Newton-park, Dublin. —At Edinburgh, Sir 
C. W. A. Ross, Bart. of Balnagown, to Eliza- 
beth-Joanna, eldest dau. of the late Col. Ross, 
4th regt. of Irish Dragoon Guards. 

10. In Eaton-sq. Ippolito Leonino, esq. of 
Great Cumberland-st. to Hannah, dau. of B. 
Cohen, esq. of Asgill-house, Richmond, Surrey. 
—At St. George’s, Han.-sq. Viscount Alford, 
eldest son of the Earl Brownlow, to Lady Ma- 
rianne-Margaret Compton, eldest dau. of the 
Marquis of Northampton.—At Hampstead, 
Charles Bailey, esq. of Grove-house, to Anne- 
Grant, youngest dau. of the late John Jeffries, 
esq. of Taunton. ——At Camberwell, Henry, 
youngest son of the late J. W. Goss, esq. of 
Teignmouth, Devon, to Clarissa, youngest dau. 
of the late John Howell, esq. R.N.——At Wal- 
sall, the Rev. Samuel Newall, M.A. Curate of 
Norton, to Lydia, youngest dau. of Peter Pot- 
ter, esq. of Gorway-house. At Marylebone, 
the Rey. E. Forbes, of Ramsey, Hunts, to Ju- 
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liana, dau. of the late Major B. R. W. Latter, 
Bengal Army. 

6. At Conington, the Rev. W. H. Rooper, 
Rector of Abbat’s Ripton, Hunt. to Frances- 
Catharine, youngest dau. of the late John 
Heathcote, esq. of Conington Castle.——At 
Babworth, Notts, Major Eyre, 73d regt. son 
of the late Vice-Adm. Sir George Eyre, K.C.B. 
to Georgiana, dau. of the Hon. J. Bridgeman 
Simpson. —— Henry G. Willis, esq. to Eliza- 
beth, youngest dau. of Mrs. Tanner, of the 
Road-house, Rodborough, Glouc. 

17. The late King of Holland, the Count of 
Nassau, to the Countess of Oultremont, the 
lady for whom the aged Monarch was content 
to forego the splendours of royalty. —— At 
Cheltenham, the Rev. Richard Gascoyne, of 
Mickleton, Glouc. to Sophia-Ann Howe, third 
dau. of the late Col. Timins, R.M. —— At Clif- 
ton, Capt. George Griffiths, Bengal N. Inf. son 
of the late Henry Griffiths, esq. of Beaumont- 
lodge, Berks. and nephew of SirG.G. Williams, 
Bart. to Marianne, youngest dau. of the late 
W. Rogers Lawrence, esq.——At Stock Gay- 
lard, Dorset, John Du Boulay, esq. son of the 
late F. H. Du Boulay, esq. of Walthamstow, to 
Mary, youngest dau. of the Rev. H. F. Yeat- 
man, LL.B.— At Worfield, O. E. Johnson, 
esq. of Upper eager pe 9 to Catharine Gra- 
tiana, second dau. of the Rev. E. S. Davenport, 
of Davenport-house, Salop.— At Cheltenham, 
William, eldest son of William Rathbourne, 
esq. of Scripplestown, co. Dublin, to Elizabeth, 
dau. of Col. Hans Allen, R. Art. of Chelten- 


m. 

1s. At Linkenhoit, Hants, W. Stuart Day, 
ésq. of Cowes, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Robert Cole, incumbent of Tidcombe, 
Wilts. At Warminster, the Rev. Henry 
Wightwick, jun. M.A. Fellow of Pemb. coll. 
Oxford, to Sarah Armstrong, only child of the 
late W. King, esq. Banker, Warminster.——At 
Ardoyne, Sir James Carmichael, Bart. to 
Louisa Charlotte, dau. of Sir T. Butler, Bart. 
of Ballin Temple, co. Carlow.——At Westmin- 
ster, G. H. Lewes, esq. of Kensington, to Agnes, 
eldest dau. of S. Jervis, esq. M.P.—At Herne 
Bay, the Rev. W. C. Loveless, to Mary, widow 
of the late John Gleed, esq. Barrister-at-law. 
—At Paris, Cosmo Alexander, third son of 
R. Hepbourne, esq. of Clarkington, Midlo- 
thian, to Jane Seymour, dau. of the late Rev. 
W. Chester, M.A. Chaplain Madras Est. 

20. At Wirksworth, Derb. Henry Burt. esq. 
of Southampton-st. Fitzroy-sq. and Kew-green, 
Surrey, to Miss Bradshaw.———At Chelsea, 
William-Edward Trotter, esq. of Camberwell, 
son of the late Thomas Trotter, esq. of Hun- 
ter’s-hall, Durham, to Annabella-Euphemia 
Preston, eldest dau. of John Drummond, esq. 
and grand-dau. of the late Capt. Drummond, 
of Sloane-st. 

22. At Elstree, Herts, the Rev. H. H. Brown, 
Vicar of Burton Pedwardine, Linc. to Sophia, 
éldest dau. of the Rev. Dr. Morris, Rector of 
Elstree.——At York, the Rev. Charles Payton, 
to Eliza, eldest dau. of C. A. Thiselton, esq. 
Deputy-Lieut. for Middlesex. j 

23. At Chislehurst, E. M. Harrison, esq. 
Barrister-at-law, to Anne Euphemia, only dau. 
of H. Bascomb, esq.— At Dartmouth, F. C. 
Follett, esq. of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-law, only son of A. T. Follett, esq. to Sarah, 
second dau. of the late L. Roope, esq. At 
Witheridge, Devon, B. D, Fraser, M.D. of Ha- 
lifax, Nova Scotia, to Elizabeth, dau. of R. J. 
Coster, esq.—At Weymouth, John Cardow, 
esq. M.D. to Mary, eldest dau. of the late 
Capt. Geo. Andrews, R.N.——William om 
ton, esq. of Haxby-hall, near York, to Sarah- 
Ann, dau. of the late David Hemsworth, esq. 
of Monk Fryston-lodge.——At Swanscombe, 

11 








Marriages. 


[April, 


Kent, D.T. Alston, esq. of Chalkwell, near Sit 
tingbourne, to Ellen Taylor, niece of James 
Harmer, esq. of Ingress-abbey, Greenhithe. 
— The Rey. Townley Blackwood, Vicar of 
Newtown Ards, third son of Major Blackwood, 
of Strangford-lodge, to Maria-Catharine, eldest 
dau. of the Rev. W. J. Jex Blake, of Lamas, 
Norf.——At York, the Rev. George Hodgson, 
Vicar of Frodingham, Lincolnshire, to Anna- 
bella, fourth dau. of the Rev. L. Hird, Pre- 
bendary of York. 

24. David Stern, esq. of Regent’s-park, to 
Sophia, second dau. of A. A. Goldsmid, esq. of 
Cavendish-sq. 

25. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, E. Vickers, 
esq. of the Albany, third son of J. Vickers, esq. 
of Maida-hill West, to Emma, youngest dau. 
of the late R. Austin, esq. of Banbury, Oxon, 
——At St. James’s, Henry Colburn, esq. to 
Eliza-Ann, only dau, of Captain Crosbie, R.N. 
—At Vienna, Lord Beauvale, her Britannic 
Majesty’s Ambassador to the court of Austria, 
and brother to Lord Melbourne, to Mademoi- 
selle de Maltzahn, dau. of the Prussian Am- 
bassador at Vienna. 

Lately. At Dublin, James Barry, esq, of 
Ballyclough, High Sheriff of Cork, and eldest 
son of the late Major-Gen. Barry, to Olivia, 
heiress of the late F. Drew, esq. of Moycollu 
Castle, Waterford.—aAt Holywood, Ireland, 
the Hon. T. C. Skeffington, fourth son of Vis- 
count Ferrard and the late Viscountess Massa- 
rene, to Hon. Henrietta-Catharine Blackwood, 
dau. of the late Lord Dufferin and Claneboye. 
—At St. James’s, Col. Money, C.B. of Crown 
Point, Norfolk, to Lady Laura Waldegrave, 
eldest dau. of the late James Earl of Walde- 
grave.——Wnm. C. Baynes, esq. of Sidmouth, 
son of the late Gen. Baynes, of Bath, to Mor- 
yiana, 2nd dau. of Dr. Harvey.—Sir T. H. L. 

sroadhead, Bart. to Annabella, dau. of the late 

John Corbet, esq.——At Hereford, H. 8. Tay- 
lor, esq. aoa of Liverpool, youngest son 
of the late Major-Gen. A. Taylor, to Jane, 
third dau. of Capt. J. Keene, of Hereford.—— 
At Malta, W. Mushett, esq. of Millfield, near 
Edmonton, Middlesex, to Elizabeth-Bonsili, 
dau. of the Prince of Gooma, in Abyssinia. 
—At St. George’s, Hanover-sq. F. Villebois, 
esq. of Benham-pl. Berks, to Mary, dau. of 
the late Capt. Jones, of Bala, Merioneth.—— 
At Croagh, Limerick, R. Maunsell, esy. 7th 
Fusileers, sonof the late Richard and Lady 
Catharine Maunsell, to Maria, dau. of Major 
O'Dell, of the Grove. 

March 1. At Liverpool, Henry Smythies, 
esq. of Newport, Monm. solicitor, second son 
of the Rey. J. R. Smythies, of the Lynch, 
Heref. to Harriet, youngest dau. of the late 
H. Waddington, esq. of Hereford. 

2. At Brompton, Middlesex, A. V. Stuart, 
esq. of Barrie, Upper Canada, son of the late 
Rey. J. F. Stuart, Rector of Lower Graven- 
hurst, Beds. to Fiances-Sarah, fourth dau. of 
the late Henry Hakewill, esq. Thos. Lock- 
ton, esq. of Clamville House, Hants, sccond 
son of the Rev. P. Lockton, B.D. Rector of 
Brampton, Northamptonsh. to Mary, second 
dau. of William Simons, esq. of Ullesthorpe. 

3. At Camberwell, the Rev. Joseph Angus, 
M.A., of Walworth, to Amelia, fourth dau. of 
W. B. Gurney, esd, of Denmark Hill.—aAt 
Clerkenwell, A. K. N. Tremearne, Esq., H.C.S. 
of St. Ives, Cornwall, to Louisa, eldest dau. of 
the late Thomas Shirley, esq. of Chatham-pl. 
Blackfriars.——At Guernsey, Francis Findla- 
ter, esq. to Euphemia-Eliza, second dau. of 
the late Capt. E. Collings, E. I. Service.—— 
At Bedford, the Rev. Wm. Benn, B.A. Rector 
of Corney, Cumberland, to Maria, second dau. 
of the late Rey. Wm. Lawton, Rector of Law- 
ton, Cheshire. 
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Lorp HENLEY. 

Feb. 1. In Whitehall-place, after a 
protracted illness of several months, in 
his 52nd year, the Right Hon. Robert 
Henley, second Baron Henley of Chard- 
stock, in the peerage of Ireland; a bar- 
rister-at-law. 

His lordship was the second but eldest 
surviving son of the Right Hon. Morton 
Eden, first Lord Henley, and K.B. 
(younger brother to the first Lord Auck- 
land,) by the Lady Elizabeth Henley, 
fifth and youngest daughter of Robert 
first Earl of Northington, Lord High 
Chancellor, but eventually sole heiress to 
her brother Robert second and last Earl 
of Northington, K.T. 

His Lordship was educated at Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he attained the 
degree of M.A. June 9, 1814; was called 
to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, June 28, 
1814; was for some time a Commissioner 
of Bankrupts ; and was made a Master in 
Chancery March 23, 1826. Within the 
last few months, on its becoming ap- 
parent that his Lordship’s mental dis- 
order would not allow him to resume 
the duties of that office, it was trans- 
ferred to the Right Hon. Sir George 
Rose, Bart. 

His Lordship succeeded his father in 
the peerage, Dec. 6, 1830, and he assumed 
the name of Henley only, in commemora- 
tion of his maternal ancestors, by royal li- 
cense dated the 3lst of March following. 

In 182.. Lord Henley published two 
volumes of the decisions of his grandfather 
Lord Northington, in the Court of Chan- 
cery; which within a few years passed 
into a second edition, and which greatly 
raised the reputation of his ancestor with 
those best qualified to estimate it. In 
1831 he produced a pleasing little volume, 
entitled, ‘‘ A Memoir of the Life of Ro- 
bert Henley, Earl of Northington, Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain; by 
the Right Hon. Robert Lord Henley, his 
Grandson :” dedicated to Lord Chancel- 
lor Eldon, and illustrated with portraits 
of the Chancellor, and ef the second Earl, 
when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

Lord Henley married, March 11, 1824, 
Harriet, third daughter of the late Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart. and sister to the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel; and by 
that lady, who survives him, he had issue 
four sons, of whom two survive: 1. the 
Right Hon. Anthony now Lord Hen- 
ley, born in 1825; 2. Robert, who died 
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an infant; 3. the Hon. Robert Henley, 
born in 1831; and 4, the Hon. Morton, 
who died an infant in 1832. 

The funeral of this excellent noble- 
man took place in the family vault at 
Watford, in Hertfordshire. The chief 
mourner was the youthful heir who 
has succeeded to the title and estates, fol- 
lowed by Sir Robert Peel, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Eden, the brother to the late lord, 
Col. Peel, Mr. William Peel, Mr. Lau- 
rence Peel, Mr. John Peel, General 
Eden, Sir Edmund Hartopp, Sir William 
Ingleby, Mr. Dundas, Q.C., Mr. Burton, 
and Mr. George Kinderley. The pall was 
borne by eight of the principal tenants, the 
others walking before in procession. The 
service was read by the Rev. Mr. Cottle, 
the vicar of Watford. The numerous 
persons who thronged the church gave 
evident tokens of their deep grief for the 
loss they had sustained by the death 
of one of the most kind, charitable, and 
amiable noblemen who ever lived. 


Apm. THE Hon. C, E. FLEEemine. 

Oct. 30. At Leamington, aged 66, the 
Hon, Charles Elphinstone Fleeming, of 
Cumbernauld and Biggar, Admiral of the 
Blue, and Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital; uncle to Lord Elphinstone, G.C.H. 
Governor of Madras. 

He was the second son of John ele- 
venth Lord Elphinstone, by Anne, eldest 
daughter of James third Lord Ruthven, 
and niece to John Earl of Bute. 

He was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander in the Tisiphone sloop, on the 
Mediterranean station, in the spring of 
1794; and, on the 7th Oct. following, 
posted into the Tartar, of 28 guns. He 
returned to England with the homeward 
bound trade in 1796; and was then sent 
to the West Indies. The ‘Tartar was 
wrecked at St. Domingo, in the spring of 
the following year; when engaged in 
cutting out some valuable merchant men, 
from under a French battery. His next 
appointment was to the Diomede, of 50 
guns, in which ship he served on the East 
India station during the remainder of the 
war. 

On the renewal of hostilities against 
France, in] 803, he obtained the command 
of the Egyptienne, a fine frigate, employ- 
ed on the coast of France, where he cap- 
tured l’Epervier, of 16 guns and 90 men, 
from Guadaloupe, bound to |’ Orient, with 
dispatches ; l’Acteon, of 16 guns and 126 
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men; and la Chiffonette privateer, of 14 
guns and 80 men. He was also with Sir 
Robert Calder’s fleet in the action of July 
22nd, 1805. 

Adm. Fleeming’s subsequent appoint- 
ments as a Captain were, to the Revenge 
of 74 guns, in 1806; Bulwark, of the 
same force, about April 1807, employed 
in the Mediterranean ; Standard 64, in 
the spring of 1811; and to be a Colcnel 
of Royal Marines Aug. 12, 1812. His 
promotion to the rank of Rear- Admiral 
took place Dec. 4, 1813; in the following 
year he succeeded the late Vice- Admiral 
S. H. Linzee, as Commander-in-Chief at 
Gibraltar ; he obtained the rank of Vice- 
Admiral, July 19, 1821; and that of full 
Admiral in 1837. 

The Admiral assumed the name of 
Fleeming in consequence of his succeeding 
in 1799, on the death of his grandmother, 
(the Lady Clementina Fleming, only 
child of John sixth Earl of Wigtoun, by 
his second wife, Lady Mary Keith, eldest 
daughter of William ninth Earl Maris- 
chal), to the estates of the Wigtoun family 
at Cumbernauld and Biggar, in conse- 
quence of an entail executed by the Earl 
of Wigtoun in 1741; the possession of 
which estates was confirmed to him by a 
decision of the House of Lords, 

He was elected to Parliament for the 


county of Stirling, in the room of his 
uncle Lord Keith (created a British peer), 


the 13th Jan. 1802. Atthe general elec- 
tion of the same year his re-election was 
opposed by Sir Robert Abercromby, K.B. 
but the contest was decided in his favour, 
by 37 votes to 26. He was re-chosen at 
the subsequent elections of 1806 and 1807. 

In Sept. 1839 he was appointed to 
succeed the Jate Sir Thomas Hardy as 
Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 

His body was interred on the 7th Nov. 
at Leamington parish church. The de- 
ceased’s brother the Hon. Mountstewart 
Elphinstone, was the chief mourner, and 
among the naval officers who followed 
were Vice-Adm. Sir Patrick Campbell, 
K.C.B. the Hon. Capt. Somerville, Sir 
J. Hope, Captain Campbell, Captain J. 
Hope, &c. 
vate. 

Adm. Fleeming married in J816 Cata- 
line Paulina Alesandro, a Spanish lady, 
and had issue one son, John, born in 1819, 
an ensign in the 7st foot, and now heir 
presumptive to the peerage of Elphinstone 
(the present Lord being unmarried), and 
tour daughters, 

Ap. Epwarps. 

Sept. 14. At his residence at Ring- 
wood, Hampshire, aged 94, Sampson 
Edwards, esq. Admiral of the Red. 





Adm. the Hon.C. E. Fleeming.—Brig.~-Gen. Michell. 
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This gallant sailor was, with the ex- 
ception of Sir Charles Nugent and Sir 
James Whitshed, the oldest Admiral in 
the navy. 

When a Lieutenant he commanded the 
Canada schooner on the Newfoundland 
station, when she was wrecked, in a 
tremendous gale of wind. In May 1781, 
when on a cruize on the banks of New- 
foundland in the Atlantic sloop of 14 
guns, in company with the Trepassey of 
the same force, they were attacked by an 
American frigate of 40 guns, and after a 
contest of three hours (in which Capt. 
Smith of the Trepassey was killed) were 
compelled to surrender. 

Capt. Edwards was promoted to post 
rank in October following; and after the 
conclusion of the American war he com- 
manded the Diana frigate. At the com- 
mencement of hostilities with France, in 
1793, he was appointed to the Terpsi- 
chore of 32 guns, and in that vessel as- 
sisted at the reduction of the French 
West India islands. He subsequently 
commanded the Veteran 64, Impetueux 
78, and St. George of 98 guns ; in which 
last ship he terminated his services as a 
Captain. He was promoted to be Rear- 
Admiral 1801, Vice-Admiral 1806, and 
full Admiral 1814. 

Bric.-Gen. MIcne.t. 

Jan. 25. Of fever, brought on by re- 
maining too long in wet clothes at Da- 
mascus, Brigadier-General Edward Tho- 
mas Michell, of the Royal Artillery. 

This gallant officer entered the service 
as Second Lieutenant, Sept. 8, 1803, and 
was promoted to-be First Lieutenant on 
the 13th of the same month. He was 
appointed Captain Sept. 5, 1811 ; brevet 
Major March 17, 1814; brevet Lieute- 
nant-Colonel July 22, 1830; regimental 
Colonel June 11, 1838; and Brigadier- 
General, on a particular service, October 
30, 1840. In 1810 he was detached 
from Gibraltar, and commanded a guerilla 
division in the Sierra de Ronda, and was 
present at the capture of Ronda, and the 
combats of El Brosque and of Bornos, 
and the night attack and capture of Ar- 
cos. He commanded the artillery, with 
the force occupying Tarifa, in 1810, 
1811, and 1812, and was engaged in all 
the affairs and operations at ‘Tarifa, Va- 
jer, Casas Viejas, Alcala, and Medina 
Sidonia ; at the battle of Barossa he was 
shot through the shoulder, and, notwith- 
standing the severity of the wound, he 
was present at the final defence of Ta- 
rifa against Marshal Victor. In 1812 he 
was present at the assault and capture of 
the forts, and at the battle of Salamanca, 
the combat of Castrejon, and many affairs 
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of the outposts. He served in the 
Netherlands from Dec. 1813 to May, 
1S14, and was present at the capture of 
Merxem, the investment and bombard- 
mert of Antwerp, and in the night attack 
on Bergen-op-Zoom he conducted one 
of the columns, and was severely wounded 
on this joccasion in several places. In 
1838 he went to Spain, and was appoint- 
ed commander of the Royal Artillery 
serving there until the end of 1840, when 
he proceeded to Syria on particular ser- 
vice with the rank of Brigadier- General, 
and commander of the Royal Artillery 
engaged in the late successful contests in 
that quarter. Brigadier-General Michell 
was universally beloved by his brother 
officers. 





Lizut.-Cot, Wacker, C.B. 

Dee 9. At Acre, from the fever of 
the country, Lieut -Col. Walker, C.B. 
commanding the Royal Marine forces. 

He entered the marine corps on the 
2nd Sept. 1797; and he was employed 
for sixteen years afloat. From 1802 to 
1805 he was at the taking of the Islands 
of St. Lucien, Tobago, Demerara, and 
Berbice, in the West Indies, and per- 
formed the duties of adjutant to the 
Royal Marine Battalion, at that time 
employed under the command of brevet 
Major (now Gencral) Vinicombe; was 
also at the storming and taking of the 
battery called Petit Ance d’ Albett, 
where he was wounded, and afterwards 
presented with a very handsome sword 
and 1007. by the Patriotic Fund at 
Lloyd’s. He'‘was also employed in va- 
rious attacks on the enemy’s vessels and 
batteries, and on an enemy’s frigate and 
brig under Fort Edward, Martinique. 
Whilst in her Majesty’s ship Spartan, he 
was at various times employed in cutting 
out vessels and destroying the batteries 
of the enemy in the Mediterranean. He 
served under the command of Sir S$. 
Wood, Sir Richard Strachan, Sir Jah- 
leel Brenton, Sir Pulteney Malcolm, and 
Sir P. Campbell, by all of whom he was 
strongly recommended to the notice of 
the Admiralty. When embarked in the 
years 1828, 1829, and 1830, as senior 
officer in the Mediterranean, he received 
the public thanks of the Board of Admi- 
ralty, through the Commandant of Royal 
Marines in London. ‘The force he com- 
manded on this occasion was 1200 men. 
He also received the distinguished appro- 
bation of the late Hon. Sir F, Ponson- 
by, Commander of the Forces on that 
station, at the inspection of the marine 
battalion at Malta, which was reported to 
the Board of Admiralty and to the Admi- 
ral Sir P, Malcolm, who issued a public 
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order of thanks and congratulation on 
the occasion. 

This officer was especially selected in 
July last for the command of the Royal 
Marines in Syria, from the knowledge 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty had of his ability to perform the 
duties of such an office. He landed at 
d’Jouni with 1500 marines, 200 Aus- 
trians, and 500 Turks under his command, 
and so ably fulfilled the responsible trust 
committed to him, as to merit the par- 
ticular notice of Brigadier-General Sir 
C. Smith, who, as a mark of approba- 
tion, appointed him to the command of 
the British troops at Acre, where he 
unfortunately met with an untimely death, 
caused from being over zealous in those 
arduous duties which exposed him to the 
pestilential disease which proved fatal. 

ARTHUR ANNESLEY, Esq. 

Jan. 20. At Bletchingdon Park, Oxford- 
shire, aged 80, Arthur Annesley, esq. 
formerly M.P. for Oxford. 

He was the only son and heir of Ar- 
thur Annesley, esq. of the same place, 
(cousin-german to Francis-Charles Ist 
Earl of Annesley) who died in 1773, by 
Elizabeth daughter of William Baldwin, 
of Arguileth, Salop. 

He married in 1785 Catharine, daugh- 
ter of Adm. Sir Charles Hardy, Knt. 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
had issue two sons and four daughters : 
1. Arthur Annesley, esq. who married 
in 1808 Eleanor, daughter of Henry 
O’Brien, of Blatherwycke Park, co. 
Northampton, esq. and has issue a nume- 
rous family, of whom Arthur the eldest, 
married in 1836 Flora- Mary, daughter of 
Lieut.-Col. Macdonald, of Clanronald, 
and bas issue two daughters ; 2. the Rev. 
Charles Annesley, M.A. of Eydon Lodge, 
co. Northampton, late Fellow of All 
Souls’ college, Oxford; 3. Catharine- 
Elizabeth, married in 1814 to the Hon. 
and Rev. John Evelyn Boscawen, second 
son of George 3d Viscount Falmouth, 
and has issue; 4. Barbara-Caroline, mar- 
ried in 1814 to Thomas Tyrwhitt Drake, 
ot Shardeloes, co. Bucks, esq. and has 
issue; 5. Mary, married to the Rey. John 
Tyrwhitt Drake, Rector of Amersham, 
Bucks, and died in 1827; and 6, Lucy- 
Susan, 





Epwarp Civuppr, lsa. 

Nov. 29. At his seat, Orleton Hall, 
Salop, aged 57, Edward Cludde, esq. 

He was the representative of the Saxon 
family of Cludde, or Cluydde, which, it 
is believed, had continued in the unin. 
terrupted possession of Cluddley, near 
the Wrekin, from a period long anterior 
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to the Norman conquest. The first 
written record, however, is of the reign 
of Henry the First. The estates and 
families of Orleton, of Orleton, in 1328, 
of Langley of Burcot, and of Pemberton 
of Wrockwardine, were subsequently an- 
nexed by marriage. In 1828 Mr. Cludde 
married Catharine Harriet, only daughter 
of the late Lieut.-General Sir William 
Cockburn, Bart. N. S. whom be has left, 
with one child, his heiress, to mourn their 
irreparable loss. William Cludde, Esq. 
father of the subject of this notice, be- 
sides possessing those religious, political, 
and social principles which had been for 
ages the hereditary distinction of his fa- 
mily, did good service to the state by 
assisting to raise the South Shropshire 
Yeomanry Cavalry, by his ability in com- 
manding it, and by fostering that truly 
patriotic spirit which saved his country 
amidst the dangers of the French revo- 
lution. A magnificent silver vase, pre- 
sented to him by the members of bis dis- 
tinguished regiment, testifies their regard 
for him as their commander, neighbour, 
and friend. So worthy was the father of 
the son, and so faithfully did the latter 
follow the precepts which the former 
taught, that the same character would 
well apply to both. Both were bright 
examples of every Christian excellence, 
and of all those qualities which constitute 
the genuine English country gentleman. 
Like his ancestors from time immemo- 
rial, Mr. Cludde esteemed it his happi- 
ness, as well as his duty, to live in the 
midst of his own people ; and they wor- 
thily returned his regard, by an attach- 
ment which has not ended with his life, 
for his tenantry and neighbours have sub- 
scribed amongst themselves to endow and 
build in the village of Wrockwardine two 
almshouses for aged widows, and to dedi- 
cate them, as an appropriate monument, 
to one so eminently characterised by that 
pure religion that visits the fatherless and 
widows in their affliction, and keeps it- 
self unspotted from the world. 

As a son he never gave his parents a 
moment’s pain; and as husband, father, 
brother, landlord, friend, and master, his 
conduct added strong evidence in favour 
of the opinion, that filial piety is a sure 
guarantee for the faithful performance of 
every other domestic duty. The truly 
amiable and Christian gentleness with 
which he passed through life, continued 
unbroken by a single murmur, during his 
last and long and trying illness; and the 
heavier the burthen, the more fervent 
was the devotion with which he clung to 
the Divine hand that visited him in love. 
The tender consideration which he ever 
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showed for the feelings of others, and the 
gracious thankfulness with which he re- 
turned that affection, which none who 
approached him could fail to entertain, 
stamped him as indeed the Christian 
gentleman. He was a firm and upright 
magistrate, and a zealous and energetic 
supporter of those glorious institutions in 
Church and State, which he conscien- 
tiously believed to be most conducive to 
the eternal and temporal welfare of man- 
kind, and in sustaining them by all just 
means. His munificence was princely, 
but without ostentation ; whilst, accord- 
ing to the expressive motto of his family 
‘*Sustine et Abstine,” without one thought 
of self, he only valued the fortune and 
influence he possessed, as they might 
contribute to the good and happiness of 
others, ‘I know not,” writes a digni- 
tary of the church (than whom there is 
no better judge of character), ‘‘ when we 
shall look upon such another; a man of 
such integrity, of such piety, and benevo- 
lence, and simplicity, and godly since- 
rity.” In life he was indeed an example 
to all, ‘in word, in conversation, in cha- 
rity, in spirit, in faith, in purity ; and he 
fell asleep, in the firm but humble hope 
of a blessed immortality through the 
alone merits and mercy of his Redeemer.” 


Rev. T. Racxett, F.R.S. 

Nov. 29. The Rev. Thomas Rackett, 
Rector of Spettisbury and Charlton, co. 
Dorset, closed a life which, during the 
protracted term of nearly eighty-five yeurs, 
had been, from the first developement of 
his intellectual powers, uniformly de- 
voted to the culture and exercise of those 
habits and studies which, to our limited 
comprehensions, appear most effectually to 
answer the benevolent designs of the 
Almighty in our creation. 

Almost every branch of science suc- 
cessively engaged his attention, of which 
the arts likewise had their share; his use- 
fulness was, however, almost entirely 
confined to the sphere of his acquaint- 
ances and of his parochial and domestic 
duties. He bad no ambition to leave 
behind him a name that should be re- 
corded otherwise than in connexion with 
those of whom he was the pupil and the 
friend, 

In one useful quality which he retained 
until within a very few days of his death, 
he was pupil to Gurrick, to whom he 
was introduced at the age of fourteen, 
and who was so much delighted with his 
recitation of the Ode he had recently 
composed for the Shakspere Jubilee, 
that he presented him with a gilt copy of 
it. Inthe diary written in his pocket- 
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book for 1770 this circumstance is thus 
mentioned : 

** Jan. 22, Mr. Garrick sent me the Ode 
bound in gold, &c. with From the author 
to Master Rackett.”’ 

In the following year he was presented 
with Shakespeare’s Plays in folio, of the 
first edition, with a finely engraved head 
of the donor by a French artist, under 
which are the following words: “ May 
31, 1771. This edition of Shakespear is 
presented to my young friend Master 
Rackett, from which, whatever be his 
profession, he will always reap both plea- 
sure and profit. D. Garrick.” During 
his latter days this book was a constant 
source of gratification to him, His diary 
or memorandum book of 1770, mentionsas 
a frequent guest at his father’s house, Mr. 
Theophilus Forrest, whose version of the 
Clover and the Acorn, beginning “ A self- 
conceited country bumpkin,” he repeated 
a few days before his death with the 
same strength of voice, as well as judi- 
cious and distinct pronunciation, which 
rendered his eloquent exhortations from 
the pulpit so very impressive. 

From Mr. Forrest he likewise imbibed 
the taste for drawing, which was a great 
source of pleasure to him even in the last 
years of his life. In drawing landscapes 
from nature he received instruction from 
Paul Sandby, who would not let him 
sacrifice truth to effect. 

Another name mentioned in his diary 
of 1770, that of Hatchett, became en- 
deared to him by the strongest sympathy 
in taste and love of science, which ce- 
mented a friendship that met with no in- 
terruption while he lived to enjoy it. 

His first knowledge of the principles of 
music he received from the family of M. 
Fountaine, the master of a_ classical 
school in the village of Marylebone, 
where he formed a lasting intimacy with 
several young men who were destined to 
considerable rank and distinction ; among 
them were Lord Seaforth and Henry 
Bankes of Cork Castle. His attain- 
ments at this school caused his friend 
Charles Hatchett to be sent there. 
The taste for music, nourished by this 
friendship, contributed in a wonderful 
degree to the cheerfulness of his latter 
days, and alinost of his last moments. A 
paralytic attack had for several years pre- 
vented him from exercising the masterly 
touch on the piano he had acquired from 
Clementi ; but, although his deafness pre- 
vented him from joining in general con- 
versation, be still retained the sense of 
hearing sufficiently to distinguish the 
tones of a conecertino when it was held 
close to his ear, and even during the last 
autumn, when his old recollections were 
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revived by favourite airs, he sometimes 
sang the words to them from memory. 

In antiquarian research he was the co- 
adjutor of Gough, King, Sir R. C. Hoare, 
and of his surviving friend the venerable 
Canon Bowles. Scarcely any spot in or 
near the county in which he resided was 
left unexplored by him, and the labours 
of his pen and pencil were liberally con- 
tributed to the second edition of Hutch- 
ins’s History of Dorset, and to the pages 
of Sylvanus Urban. After he had been 
obliged to relinquish the use of his pony 
and the rambles it enabled him to under- 
take, he had recourse to the congenial 
pursuit of collecting ancient seals, taking 
impression casts of them; he considered 
the illustration they furnish, and the in- 
struction they afford, highly valuable to 
the antiquary. 

He did not allow the collecting of 
ancient coins to engross his attention at 
the expense of his other pursuits, but he 
paid liberally for those which were dis- 
covered in his neighbourhood, and brought 
to him by persons of the poorerclass, In 
this way he acquired a few years since acol- 
lection of upwards of 100 Grecianand other 
coins of the various states and kingdoms, 
extending from Sicily and Carthage to 
Seleucia on the Tigris. ‘They are all of 
a date long prior to the visit paid by 
Julius Cesar to this country. The 
greater part of these coins were found in 
a cultivated field of remarkable fertility 
close to the village of Charlton. It had 
been let for a potato crop to parish la- 
bourers, whose spades turned up the soil 
deeper than it had been stirred by the 
plough. The coins were encased in 
small clods, which at first were examined 
in search of potatoes, but the discovery 
of a coin in one of them caused the 
smallest clod to be examined carefully. 

To the study of natural history the at- 
tention of Mr. Rackett was first directed 
by the celebrated John Hunter, from 
whom, while he was a boy, he received a 
present which at the time was esteemed a 
great curiosity, and which, after it ceased 
to be so, retained its value in his estima- 
tion as a token of the friendship of the 
donor. ‘This was a piece of caoutchouc, 
which substance, although it had been 
discovered at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and described by a French seavant 
in 1735, had not become an article of 
commerce ; this is not more remarkable 
than that, after it became generally known 
under the name of India rubber, two 
thirds of a century should have clapsed 
before its more valuable properties were 
pointed out. During the first twenty 
years of Mr. Rackett’s residence in Dor- 
setshire, he had the advantage of pos- 
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sessing as a neighbour and intimate friend 
Dr. Pulteney of Blandford, the biogra- 
pher of Linneus, and one_of the chict 
supporters of the society named after 
that great naturalist. ‘This intimacy was 
a strong incentive to his researches in 
what have been called the three king- 
doms of nature, a task for which he was at 
all times anxious to impart to others, par- 
ticularly to his younger friends. This has 
been testified with strong expressions of 
acknowledgment by the late Dr. Maton, 
by Mr. Traherne of Coedriglan, and other 
active members of the Linnzan Society. 
In 1794 and 1796 he accompanied his 
friends Charles Hatchett and Dr. Maton in 
a tour through the Western Counties, of 
which a narrative was printed by the 
latter in 1797, who, to render his 
geological description more intelligible, 
added to them a geological map, which 
was the first attempt of that kind. During 
this tour the skill and industry of Mr. 
Rackett were exercised in collecting 
mineral specimens; from the latter he 
supplied the correct illustrations which he 
contributed to the Observations pub- 
lished by Dr. Maton. A collection of 
specimens from the Mendip Hills which 
Mr. Rackett had placed upon the table of 
a public room at a Somersetshire Inn 
occasioned a ludicrous occurrence ; their 
whiteness caused a member of his own 
profession to mistake them at his first 
glance for specimens of refined sugar : ac- 
cordingly he hurried back to the door he 
had entered, apprehending that he had 
been on the point of intruding upon the 
representative of a London grocer. 

Of conchology he endeavoured to make 
himself acquainted with the humblest and 
minutest varieties, and after he had 
become an octogenarian, he continued to 
find amusement in the most insignificant 
crustacea of stagnant pools, His assist- 
ance to Dr. Maton in drawing up the 
catalogue of British Testacea inserted in 
the Linnzan Transactions was almost the 
only circumstance which made him in any 
way known to the world as a cultivator of 
science. 

The labours of his riper years in the 
various branches of natural philosophy 
were prosecuted chiefly under the aus- 
pices of and in conjunction with Tiberius 
Cavallo, whom he invited to consider the 
parsonage at Spettisbury as his home, 
having amply furnished it with valuable 
apparatus, some of which contributed in 
a surprising manner to the intellectual 
gratifications which cheered the closing 
year of his life. ‘The view of the belts 
of Jupiter and of the signs of Saturn af- 
forded as much delight to him as it did to 
his granddaughter, and her juvenile com- 
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panions, who were invited to survey the 
wonders of the heavens by the Reverend 
W. Elwyn, recently become the Curate 
of Spettisbury, after having held an ap- 
pointment in one of H. M. ships in the 
Mediterranean to instruct the midship- 
men in astronomy and navigation. One 
of the last occupations of Mr. Rackett at 
Spettisbury was to retrace the meridian 
line which he had laid down with Cavallo 
in the pavement of his fore court. 

A few years ago, when his highly-valued 
friend John Knowles, well known by 
writings of great merit and utility, was 
beginning to labour under a painful op- 
pression of thought, he urged him in a 
letter to the practice of those habits of 
reflexion by which his own serenity had 
been uniformly maintained. 

That to give the fullest scope to the 
mental faculties with which we are en- 
dowed by our Creator, and thereby exalt 
our ideas of divine intelligence and in- 
finite benevolence, is consistent with a 
truly religious character, may be disputed 
by those who maintain that religion con- 
sists exclusively in faith, and all the ab- 
stract doctrines built upon it. The bane- 
ful consequences that may result from 
this belief were frequently the theme of 
Mr. Rackett’s admonitions, which sub- 
jected him to insidious attacks from the 
professors of it, who charged him with 
the neglect of his parochial duties, and 
inattention to the important subject of 
education. Scientific reputation, which 
has often proved a bar to the success of 
the medical practitioner, has frequently, 
in the present day, contributed to the 
clerical advancement of the luminaries of 
Oxford and Cambridge. In few in- 
stances, and only on very urgent occa- 
sions, was Mr. Rackett’s absence from his 
parish extended beyond the term pre- 
scribed bythe Actof Parliament; through- 
out an incumbency of sixty years, his 
punctuality in this respect was in general 
most scrupulous. His residence in the 
country was sufficiently made known 
among his own fraternity by his discharge 
of the duties of treasurer to the Clergy 
Fund, but having retained for his own use, 
or by desire of Mrs. Rackett, a house oc- 
cupied by his father, and bequeathed to 
him, this fact was misrepresented to 
Lord Lansdowne in such a manner as to 
induce his Lordship to denounce Mr, 
Rackett before the highest tribunal of the 
kingdom as residing constantly in Lon- 
don. It cannot be supposed that Mr. 


Rackett’s attendance at the lectures in 
the Royal Institution and at the meetings 
of the Linnzan, Antiquarian, and Royal 
Societies were considered by his Lordship 
as a profanation of his clerical duties ; 
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and assuredly he would not have allowed 
himself to be made the instrument of a 
cruel persecutor against so estimable and 
venerable a character if he had been aware 
of the zealous but unostentatious manner 
in which Mr, Rackett had attended to the 
moral and religious welfare of his pa- 
rishioners, and to the relief of the neces- 
sitous. His annual acts of beneficence 
were such as in other instances are usu- 
ally recorded and eulogised in the news- 
papers. Education was the object of his 
particular care, and having discovered that 
a bequest which had been made for this 
purpose by Dr. Sloper, a previous incum- 
bent of his living, had, during the lifetime 
of his immediate predecessor, been ren- 
dered ineffectual by the death of the trus- 
tees, he applied to the Court of Chancery 
for a renewal of the trust, which he ob- 
tained by persevering labour and exertion ; 
and his attention to the manner in which 
the well-endowed parish school at Spet- 
tisbury was carried, left no ground for 
complaint of deficiency in the means of 
education among the labouring class. He 
also supported several auxiliary schools, 
partly as a means of subsistence for the 
females by whom they were conducted, 
and also for the purpose of instruction in 
industrious occupations: some of them 
were partly on the plan of infant schools. 

The new Poor Laws have rendered 
early education more necessary where, as 
too frequently the case in Dorsetshire, the 
low wages of the parent require that every 
child should labour for his own mainte- 
nance as soon as he has acquired suffi- 
cient strength ; thus shortening the period 
of his weekly education. For this reason it 
has been found necessary that the parish 
school at Spettisbury should be open for 
the attendance of scholars every Sunday 
morning, a sufficient time previous to the 
commencement of Divine Service. 

Mr. Rackett was married in the year 
1781 to Dorothea, daughter of the Rev. 
James Tattersall, Rector of Streatham, 
and of St. Paul’s Covent Garden, and 
Lord of the manor of Upper Gatton; 
by this lady, with whom his union lasted 
upwards of fifty years, he had several 
children, of whom the only survivor is 
Dorothea, married in 1821 to Samuel 
Solly, esq. of Merton Woodland, Lin- 
colnshire, and now of Heathside, Park- 
stone, near Poole in Dorsetshire. 





Joun Rickman, Esa. F.R.S. 

Aug. 11. At his residence in Duke 
Street, Westminster, in his 69th year, John 
Rickman, esq. F.R.S. Clerk Assistant at 
the Table of the House of Commons. 

Mr. Rickman was descended from an 
ancient Hampshire family; his grand- 
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father, Mr. William Rickman, of Post- 
brook, near Fareham, as Commissary 
for the Spanish prisoners, is honour- 
ably mentioned by Ulloa, who, in the 
course of his scientific voyages, was cap- 
tured, and detained a prisoner of war in 
Portsmouth Harbour, a.p. 1745. 

« The Rev. Thomas Rickman his eldest 
son was the incumbent of Newburn 
in Northumberland, from whence he 
removed with his family in a few 
years to the living of Compton, near 
Winchester, in his native county of 
Hampshire; which he afterwards ex- 
changed for the rectory of Ash, midway 
between Farnham and Guildford. In the 
decline of life he retired from his clerical 
duties, and went to reside at Christ- 
church in the New Forest, in the midst 
of his family connections, where he died 
in 1809. 

Joun Rickman, his only son, the sub- 
ject of the present memoir, was born at 
Newburn on the 22nd August 1771; he 
was placed at the Guildford Grammar 
School, in 1781, of which the Rev. Sa- 
muel Cole was at that time head master, 
and in 1788 he was entered at Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford, from whence he removed 
to Lincoln College. Having taken his 
degree, he subsequently devoted himself 
during several years to literary pursuits, 
and enjoyed the society of many who have 
since distinguished themselves as men of 
letters or of science. One of his {con- 
temporaries at College was Mr. Southey, 
who remained his most intimate friend, 
and most frequent correspondent to the 
last,—of this correspondence about one 
thousand letters are preserved. 

At this period of his life, Mr. Rick. 
man conducted a monthly periodical called 
The Commercial, Agricultural,and Manu- 
JSacturer’s Magazine, and he otherwise oc- 
cupied himself with his characteristic 
eagerness upon investigations connected 
with political economy, and also with 
practical mechanics. 

Among his intimate’friends at that time 
was Charles Lamb, who thus sketched his 
character in a letter (since published) to 
Mr. Manning, dated Nov. 8, 1800. 

‘«] have made an acquisition latterly 
ofa pleasant hand, one Rickman, to whom 
I was introduced by George Dyer. George 
brings all sorts of people together, setting 
up a sort of Agrarian law, or common 
property, in matter of society ; but herein 
he has done me a great pleasure, while he 
was only pursuing a principle, as ignes 
Jfatui may light you home. 

‘* This Rickman lives in our buildings, 
immediately opposite our house; the 
finest fellow to drop in a’ nights about 
nine or ten o’clock—cold bread and 
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cheese time—just in the wishing-time of 
the night, when you wish for somebody to 
comein; without a distinct idea of a pro- 
bable anybody : just in the nick, neither 
tco early to be tedious, nor too late to sit 
a reasonable time. Jie is a most pleasant 
hand; a fine rattling fellow, has gone 
through life laughing at solemn apes— 
himself hugely literate, oppressively full 
of information in all stuff of ¢on- 
versation, from matter of fact to 
Xenophon and Plato—can talk Greek 
with Porson, politics with Thelwall, 
conjecture with George Dyer, nonsense 
with me, and anything with anybody ; a 
great farmer,—somewhat concerned in the 
Agricultural Magazine,—reads no poetry 
but Shakspeare,—very intimate with 
Southey, but never reads his poetry,— 
relishes George Dyer,—thoroughly pene- 
trates into the ridiculous, wherever found, 
—understands the first time (a great de- 
sideratum in common minds), you need 
never twice speak to him; does not want 
explanations, translations, limitations, as 
Professor Godwin does when you make 
an assertion; up to anything, down to 
everything, whatever sapit hominem; a 
perfect man.... You must see Rick- 
man to know him, for he is a species in 
one; a new class..... The clearest- 
headed fellow. Fullest of matter with 
least verbosity. ” 

In 1801 Mr. Rickman removed to 
Dublin, having received the appointment 
of Private Secretary to the Right Ho- 
nourable Charles Abbot, then made 
Chiet Secretary for Ireland, under Lord 
Hardwicke, and Keeper of the Privy 
Seal; Mr. Rickman being specially em- 
powered to act as Deputy Privy Seal. 

Upon the subsequent election of Mr. 
Abbot to be Speaker of the House of 
Cummons, in Feb. 1802, Mr. Hickman 
having declined an office of considerable 
emolument, and one congenial to his 
tastes, which he had been solicited to ac- 
cept at Dublin, preferred accompanying 
Mr. Abbot to London, where he became 
Speaker’s Secretary, and continued in 
that office for twelve years. 

In July 1814 he was appointed Second 
Clerk Assistant at the Table of the 
House of Commons, Mr. Dyson being 
at that time deputy to Mr. Hatsell 
the Clerk, and Mr. John H. Ley being 
Clerk Assistant. Upon Mr. Ley’s 
appointment to the office of Clerk in 
1820, Mr. Rickman became Clerk As- 
sistant, which office he continued to hold 
until his death. : 

Amongst Mr. Rickman’s contribu- 
tions to the convenience of the House, 
may be mentioned the arrangement 
of the Index of Statutes, which has 
lain on the table since 1818, when 
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he originated it with considerable la- 
bour, and illustrated’ it with an apt pre- 
face ; and alsothe selection of the books 
which form the library of the House of 
Commons, as exhibited in his classified 
catalogue, printed in 1830. 

Mr. Rickman took a very active part in 
bringing about the improved system of the 
publication of the Votes and Proceedings 
of the House, which, previously to the year 
1817, were seldom published till three or 
four days after the transaction of the bu- 
siness to which they referred. Mr. Rick- 
man drew up a very forcible representa- 
tion of the advantages to be gained by an 
alteration of the then existing system, 
which he laid before Mr, Speaker Abbot, 
with a plan for carrying it into execution, 
and after it had received some improve- 
ment from the suggestions of Mr. Dyson 
and Mr. Ley, Mr. Abbot recommended 
it toradoption bythe House. By this plan, 
although the Votes contain more infor- 
mation upon the detail of the business, 
yet by the entries being shortened, and 
long petitions being omitted, it has been 
found practicable to publish them at an 
early hour of the morning following the 
transaction of the business. Members are 
thereby enabled before they leave their 
homes to read an official account of the 
proceedings of the preceding evening, and 
have also laid before them the business 
which is to engage the attention of the 
House at their next meeting. 

Mr. Rickman had also in 1803 been 
chosen Secretary to the two Commis- 
sions appointed by Act of Parliament, for 
the making of Roads and Bridges in 
Scotland, and for the construction of the 
Caledonian Canal, and also to the Com- 
mission appointed in 1823, for building 
Churches in the Highlands and Islands 
of Scotland ; and, in addition to his never 
failing attendance at the House of 
Commons, he filled these other labori- 
ous offices for thirty years, and ‘‘ never,” 
says his successor, Mr. Samuel Smith, 
‘«was work more energetically carried out 
by its efficient officer.” The Commis- 
sioners, in their ninth Report, mentioned 
him as one so peculiarly fitted for the 
duties of that situation from the variety 
of his knowledge, and his unwearied 
diligence in the discharge of those du- 
ties—and added, ‘we are persuaded the 
greatest public benefits have been derived 
from his labours, both in carrying the 
views of the Board into execution, and in 
preparing the materials for our successive 
Reports to Parliament.” 

Sut the work which chiefly occupied 
the thoughts, and prompted the studies and 
inquiries of Mr. Rickman from the com- 
mencement to the close of his career, was 
the CENSUS of Great Britain. 
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The population, as well as the area of 
the country, had long been involved in 
much obscurity. If any one thing could 
evince more strikingly than another the 
low state of geographical and statistical 
science in this country, previous to Mr. 
Rickman’s inquiries, it would be the fact 
that Mr. Pitt, who had every wish to be 
accurate, and every means of obtaining the 
best information at his command, adopted 
an area of 46 instead of 37 millions of 
acres in England and Wales as the basis 
of his calculations respecting the income 
tax. Dr. Price, in his Essay on the Popu- 
lation of England and Wales, published 
in 1779, contended that it had been pro- 
gressively decreasing since the revolution. 
This Essay excited a good deal of atten- 
tion and controversy, and up to the begin- 
ning of the present century many had 
continued to take a gloomy view of our 
national resources. 

In 1796 Mr. Rickman wrote a paper 
entitled ‘‘ Thoughts on the Utility and 
Facility of a general Enumeration of the 
People of the British Empire.” This 
MS. may be considered as the ori- 
gin of Mr. Rickman’s future success in 
life ; it was communicated by Mr. Rose, 
then Member for Christchurch, to Mr. 
Abbot, who had turned his attention to 
the subject of population, and who, seeing 
at a glance the great powers of Mr. 
Rickman’s mind, appointed him his Pri- 
vate Secretary in 1800 (as before stated), 
on his becoming Chief Secretary and 
Privy Seal in Ireland. 

The Population inquiry was accord. 
ingly founded upon a Bill introduced by 
Mr. Abbot, in the beginning of 1801, 
and it was conducted by Mr. Rickman 
at the several decennary periods of 1801, 
1811, 1821, and 1831. The results were 
comprised in one volume, folio, at each 
of the three former periods, but those of 
1831 occupied three volumes. The work 
is entitled “ Abstract of the Answers 
and Returns made pursuant to an Act for 
taking account of the Population of Great 
Britain, and of the increase or diminution 
thereof.” These three volumes were pre- 
ceded by a volume, entitled, ‘* A compa- 
Yative account of the Population of Great 
Britain, 1801, 1811, 1821, 1831. Also 
a Statement of Progress in the In- 
quiry respecting the Occupations of Fa- 
milies and Persons, and the duration of 
Life : with the annual value of real pro- 
perty in the year 1815.” 

By this comparison it appeared that 
an increase of nearly fifteen and a half per 
cent. had taken place in each of the ten 
intervals respectively. The early com- 
pletion of this preliminary work was un- 
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expectedly and urgently required for the 
classification of boroughs in the framing 
of the Reform Bill; and, as an instance 
of the dispatch used, it may be men- 
tioned that this volume, of 400 pages, 
containing the digested results of 28,000 
returns which were not received until 
August, was presented to Parliament 
upon the following December of 1831. 
Of the three main volumes of the Census 
of 1831, the first and second contain the 
enumeration of persons, and they supply 
twenty-three points of information as to 
the inhabitants of every parish in Great 
Britain, under the general heads of area, 
houses, occupations, and persons. The 
third volume contains an abstract of the 
Parish Registers of England and Wales. 
The full abstract of the answers made 
by the clergy as to their parish registers, 
exceeding 14,000 in number, together 
with nearly 4000 original letters from 
men and others in special explanation, 
have been deposited by Mr. Rickman in 
the British Museum, in two very large 
volumes, entitled, 

‘¢ ParisH REGISTERS, EXTANT 1831.” 

Prefixed to theCensus of 1831, is a pre- 
face, or rather an introductory treatise, in 
which is embodied a mass and a variety of 
information, which show the writer’s 
extensive learning, and the singular 
adroitness with which he brought it to 
bear upon the least promising subjects. 
A careful analysis of Mr. Rickinan’s 
work was given in the 53rd volume of the 
Quarterly Review. 

Mr. Rickman’s suggestions towards 
the extended mode of inquiry to be adop- 
ted in 1831, in the form of evidence taken 
before the Committee on the Bill, were 
reprinted during the last year with a 
view to the approacing Census ; and on 
the 2ist of March, 1840, Mr. Rick- 
man addressed a letter to Sir Henry Par- 
nell, on the same subject. 

The Bill for effecting this object, which 
had been prepared by him, was brought 
into the House on the Ist June; hut at 
this stage Mr. Rickman’s labours were 
interrupted by illness, Since the pre- 
vious Easter he had been struggling 
against the rapid inroads of a fatal disor- 
der in the throat; and on the 2nd June 
he was induced to desist from further at- 
tempts to attend to his duties at the 
House; but, being called upon by autho- 
rity to take into consideration a series of 
anonymous strictures upon the Popu- 
lation Bill, he wrote, notwithstanding 
the pressure of his fatal malady, an 
admirable commentary of thirty-six para- 
graphs, in answer to these strictures, and 
forwarded it to the Home Office, on the 
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11th of June; this was his last effort in 
the public service. ‘The commentary 
proved to be conclusive. 

This may remain to prove how devoted- 
ly he laboured, and other documents may 

‘ show that the idea of deriving emolument 
from those labours was never present to 
his mind, A Population Act was exe- 
cuted by Mr. Rickman four several 
times, but the remuneration which he 
received (500 guineas for each on an 
average) was also considered as the re- 
ward of many intermediate labours, such 
as the various Returns which he pro- 
cured, and put in readiness for the press, 
on the following subjects : 

1816-1836. Abstract of Poor Rate 
Return of 1748-49-50, for Mr. Stur- 
ges Bourne’s Poor Law Committee, 
carried on annually for 20 years: causing 
3000 urgent letters annually at first, and 
1000 afterwards. 

1833-4-5. Education Returns for 
Lord John Russell’s Education Com- 
mittee. 3 vols. 

Education Return for Scot- 


motion of Mr. Wilks. 

1839. Local Taxation: on the mo- 
tion of Lord Eliot ; being a compendium 
of his own Returns from the earliest to 
the latest time, upon Poor Rates, County 
Rates, Highway Rates, and Church 
Rates,—the work of a whole year; 
illustrated with numerous remarks cha- 
racteristic of his research, and intimate 
acquaintance with local history and fiscal 
knowledge. 

In 1836, Mr. Rickman applied to 
the Home Office for permission to obtain 
Returns of Ancient Parish Registers. 
Lord John Russell acceded to the re- 
quest, and in prosecution of this object 
Mr. Rickman drew up one of his admi- 
rable circular letters, and a form of entry, 
which, in Oct. of that year, he forwarded 
under cover of the Home Office to all 
such clergy as he knew possessed regis- 
ters from the year 1570 to 1800. 
The returns were accordingly procured 
and abstracted, and one of the results of 
this inquiry, which was destined by Mr. 
Rickman to have appeared in the next 
census of [841, is summed up in a tabular 
sheet, entitled, ‘‘ Population of the seve- 
ral counties of England and Wales in 
1570, 1600, 1630, 1670, 1700, and 1750, 
calculated on the supposition that the 
registered baptisms, burials, and marriages 
in those years bore the same proportion to 
the actual population as in the year 1801.” 
Mr. Rickman had good reason to in- 
dulge in honourable feelings of satisfac- 
tion when he had succeeded in accom. 
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plishing this important work; whereby 
the population may be estimated from the 
reign of Elizabeth. It was left in complete 
readiness for the press, and has, together 
with his other official papers on popula- 
tion, been placed by his Son at the dis- 
posal of the Registrar General. 

Mr. Rickman interested himself dili- 
gently in the useful application of the facts 
and numbers which he obtained, both as 
they formed the basis of life annuity cal- 
culations, and also as they illustrated the 
philosophy of health: with the latter 
view, he contributed many elaborate arti- 
cles to the Medical Gazette in 1835, 
1836, and 1837, and corresponded with 
foreign statisticians, being well informed 
of the progress of the science throughout 
Europe, and ever prompt to combat the 
errors, or to profit by the sagacity of his 
continental neighbours. In testimony of 
the appreciation of his labours in France, 
he received, in 1833, a diploma as hono- 
rary member of the Société Frangaise de 
Statistique Universelle. 

In similar pursuits he was continually 
bestowing upon public business an amount 
of energetic labour that can only be con- 
ceived by reviewing in detail the nume- 
rous services which he volunteered to 
render; although throughout the last 
twenty-six years his duties had been de- 
taining him at the House of Commons 
after every member bad quitted it at night. 

While conducting the affairs of the 
Highland Road and Bridge Commis- 
sioners, Mr. Rickman had frequent inter- 
course with their engineer, the celebrated 
Mr. Telford, whose disinterested zeal and 


‘ sterling sense he highly prized. They con- 


tinued in intimate friendship ever after; 
and Mr. Telford was encouraged, by Mr. 
Rickman’s suggestions, to occupy his lat- 
ter days in writing his own Life. Owing 
to the illustrations destined to accompany 
it not having been completed during Mr. 
Telford’s lifetime, nor the MS. put in 
order for the press, Mr. Rickman be- 
came the editor of his friend’s posthumous 
work, and published it in 1838, adding 
muck matter and antiquarian illustration 
in the torm of notes. The work consists 
of a thick quarto volume with appendix, 
accompanied byafolio Atlas of eighty-three 
copperplate engravings, with a portrait. 
From Mr. Rickman’s intimacy with 
Telford, and his taste for mechanical 
science, he was well known to many in 
the profession of Civil Engineers, and 
in Feb. 1835, he was elected an honorary 
member of their excellent institution. 
In their Annual Report for the year 
1841, a high encomium is passed upon 
Mr. Rickman, both for his talents, and 
for the very essential services which he 
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rendered to the Institution, whenever ap- 
plication was made to him in its behalf. 

Mr. Rickman’s acquaintance with Sir 
Joseph Banks had introduced him as a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in the year 
1815; and, although he was prevented by 
his public duties from attending their 
evening meetings, he was very well 
known to their successive presidents, 
Sir Humphry Davy and Mr. Davies 
Gilbert. In the address of the Marquess 
ot Northampton at their anniversary meet- 
ing, 30 Nov. 1840, the regret of the 
Royal Society forthe loss of Mr. Rickman 
is accompanied by allusion to his Popu- 
lation returns, and the able analysis which 
they contain of the general condition, 
changes, and prospects of all classes of the 
population ; the noble President adds, that 
Mr. Rickman was an excellent scholar, and 
was, in addition to many other attain- 
ments, extremely well acquainted with 
many branches of engineering and practi- 
cal mechanics, and that his edition of 
Telford’s autobiography is in every way 
worthy of the fame of that great engi- 
neer. 

Mr. Rickman’s periods of recreation 
were spent mostly within doors, excepting 
when he was engaged in making tours. 
These were chiefly confined within 
Great Britain, excepting in the case of 


an excursion through Normandy in 1825, 
his chief object being to examine the 
Bayeux Tapestry; and another through 
Holland in 1826, which he made in com- 
pany with Mr. Henry Taylor and Mr. 


Southey. ‘The notes which he made 
when travelling were recorded either in 
the form of letters, or of a subse- 
quent narrative, and, with few excep- 
tions, are still preserved. On these oc- 
casions he generally went in pursuit of 
some objects of antiquarian research, 
especially church architecture and Ro- 
man remains ; and often to inspect some of 
the public works of his friend Mr. Tel 
ford. 

Although Mr. Rickman, from the na- 
ture of his public business, had necessarily 
much to carry through the press, he was 
very averse to publishing the productions 
of his leisure pen; among the works 
which he had printed for private circula- 
tion was, in conjunction with the late Dr. 
Smith, then Dean of Christ Church, a 
volume, entitled ‘* Minivary THanks,” 
being a collection of the speeches of his 
deceased patron, the Right Hon. Charles 
Abbot (the late Lord Colchester) in 
communicating the Thanks of the House 
of Commons to Military Commanders, in 
1807—16, with an appendix of appro- 
priat extracts from the Gazettes Extra. 
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ordinary, and a_ biographical sketch 
of his Lordship’s useful and honour- 
able career. He also printed a pam- 
phlet upon Poor Law Amendment in 1832, 
on which subject he bestowed at all times 
great pains and much correspondence. An- 
other,upon Poor Laws in Ireland, followed 
in 1833. On several other subjects he also 
printed his treatises, but for private cir- 
culation only. ‘The last work which has 
appeared from Mr. Rickman’spen is a Trea- 
tise on the Antiquity of Stonehenge and 
Abury, communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries in the beginning of last year, 
and published in their Archzeologia. 

In Mr. Southey’s work called Collo- 
quies on the Progress and Prospects of 
Society, 1829, Mr. Rickman contributed 
a large portion of the arguments and 
illustrations, as the author’s interlocutor. 

From time to time he had written 
a great number of lucubrations, evincing 
a wide range of knowledge and a sin- 
gular readiness in bringing it to bear : 
amongst them may be numbered eighty- 
seven articles in the Commercial and 
Agricultural Magazine in the years 1799, 
1800, and 1801. Of a similar, but 
generally of a more antiquarian cast, 
about 100 loose papers are preserved, 
for the most part still in MS. A list 
of the chief of these is subjoined to a 
memoir lately circulated by his son, of 
which the present is an abstract. 

A large collection of letters address- 
ed to him has also been preserved, in- 
cluding many upon statistical, and many 
upon literary subjects ; among the former 
the most remarkable are from the late 
Lord Colchester, Mr. Poole, Mr. Frend, 
Sir Francis D’Ivernois; and among the 
latter from Lamb, Coleridge, and Southey. 
These latter, together with George Dyer, 
Manning, Admiral Burney (the circum- 
navigator), Sharon Turner, William 
Smith, and Telford, formed the circle of 
his early friends ; and by them his critical 
judgment and solid information were 
much sought and highly valued. For 
the late Aaron Arrowsmith the hy- 
drographer, and for the late Luke Han- 
sard the Parliamentary printer, he had 
the highest esteem, and in 1828 vindi- 
cated the latter before a Committee of 
the House with a timely and most cor- 
dial support, giving an admirable sketch 
of his life, and interesting details of his 
indefatigable devotion to the interests of 
the House of Commons. 

All of Mr. Rickman’s own letters are 
remarkable for the abundance and the 
novelty of the information which they 
contain, as well as for a peculiar combi- 
nation of courtesy and conciseness in their 
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style; some were penned in Latin, cwr- 
rente calamo, during the tedjum of a long 
night’s debate. 

Mr. Rickman possessed a most reten- 
tive memory, its great natural powers 
having been strengthened by bis mental 
habit of strict and appropriate arrange- 
ment. For, in addition to his vigorous in- 
tellect, he was gifted with an admirable 
faculty of contrivance, which enabled him 
so to digest and combine his stores of 
knowledge, that he felt himself at home on 
all topics, and seemed to possess an intui- 
tive tamiliarity with almost every subject. 

His discerning, severe, and solid judg- 
ment may be estimated from the manner 
which he elimininated all extrinsic matter, 
and seized upon the really important 
topics of investigation, supporting them 
by arguments and illustrations at once 
exact, felicitous, and profound. 

His character has been thus sketched in 
a letter to his son by Mr. Sharon Turner : 

** He was peculiarly a man of facts and 
realities, and well adapted to all things 
that required close attention, investiga- 
tion, and continued mental labour. He 
was very anxious never to be deceived 
himself, and never to deceive others. He 
had not a philosophical cast of mind, 
nor did he view his subjects with that 
course and style of thought. But he 


saw his main points quickly and adhered 
tenaciously to them, and always threw 
light upon them. 

** T would not call him a man of genius, 
but of a powerful and solid mind—quick, 


ardent, penetrating. Self-confident from 
experienced success in what he under- 
took, and not willing to yield his own 
opinions to the opposing conclusions of 
others—he was therefore rather peremp- 
tory, both from the strength of his own 
convictions, and his earnest desire that 
what he deemed right should be thought 
or deemed so by others: but it was 
always in good humour, 

** He had a very straightforward, up- 
right, and honest-meaning mind—with 
nothing of the base or shabby init. I 
never saw anything like trick, or subter- 
fuge, or fraud, or hypocrisy, in him: nor 
could he endure these in any other. He 
liked to skirmish in conversation, aud so 
often attacked what he thought wrong in 
all parties, and in their leaders, that it 
was not easy to know what his settled 
opinions were on many of our political 
questions. He was at times a little im- 
patient and stern ; but whatever his man- 
ner might be, he was always a kind- 
hearted and worthy man,—one of steady, 
moral conduct,—and desirous that all 
should be so, 

‘© 1 think his public fame will rest 
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mainly and soundly on his labours, effi- 
ciency, and arrangement of our Popula- 
tion Census. His publications on this 
great subject deserve the highest com. 
mendations for the labour, discrimination, 
force of mind, patience of examination, 
sound judgment, and varied knowledge 
which they display. They seem to con- 
tain the substance of all that is most 
necessary to be known on this great and 
interesting subject.” 

No man could be more unostentatious 
than Mr. Rickman, not in outward 
matters only, but in the very texture of 
his mind. He was uniformly guided in 
his intercourse with all by a scrupu- 
lous sense of justice and good faith. 
It was his greatest pleasure to befriend 
others as far as lay within his own 
power, but he did not allow this to 
lead him to making applications in their 
behalf; indeed, he studiously evaded, 
both for his friends and for himself, all 
requital of the services which he was 
ever rendering to men of influence and 
power. He was in his domestic habits 
frugal without being parsimonious, and he 
was liberal in the distribution of hisbounty, 
but by no means indiscriminate; sen- 
sitive himself, he showed a delicate consi- 
deration for the scruples of others, so that 
sometimes he would not only relieve the 
deserving from their difficulties, but he 
would at the same time relieve them from 
the sense of repeated obligations to him- 
self, by enabling some third person to 
enact the part of their benefactor. 

Since his connection with the House 
of Commons for a period of 38 years, 
his life may be best described as one 
course of disinterested zeal in the service 
of others. As the reward of so much 
kindness and so much worth, he may be 
said especially to have enjoyed the good 
opinion and the deep respect of every 
individual who knew him. 

In 1805, be had married Susanna, 
daughter of Joseph Postlethwaite, esq. 
ot Harting, Sussex, whom on the 12th 
of May, 1836, he lost—the most gentle 
and affectionate of wives, and the kindest 
of parents. He has left one son and two 
daughters. 

His body was interred beside that of 
his beloved wife in St. Margaret’s 
Church, Westminster ; where they had 
been most constant and most con- 
scientious attendants for more than thirty 
years. 

On the 2d of Feb. 1841, the Speaker 
called the attention of the House of 
Commons to the great loss which they 
had sustained sivee the last Session, by 
the death of Mr. Rickman; and Lord 
John Russell thereupon gave notice, that 
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upon the following evening he should 
move a resolutionof the House ‘to express 
their sense of the great services of the 
late Mr. Rickman.’ An account of the 
tribute thus paid by the House to the 
memory of their lamented oflicer, is in- 
troduced at the conclusion of the memoir 
already mentioned. 


Joun Tow Rurr. 

March . At Bexley, aftera few days’ 
illness, in his 8lst year, John Towil Rutt, 
esq. 

He was the only son of Mr. George 
Rutt, a Merchant, who resided in Upper 
Thames-street, and was born on the 4th 
of April, 1760. His parents were strict 
Dissenters of the old school, and brought 
up their’son in the same faith. He re- 
ceived his education at St. Paul’s School, 
under Dr. Roberts, who, observing the 
vigour of his understanding, and love of 
literature, which were very early developed, 
strongly urged his father to send him to 
one of the universities. To this, how- 
ever, stern Nonconformist principles 
presented an insuperable obstacle ; and, 
contrary to the bent of his disposition, he 
was obliged to direct his attention to 
commercial pursuits. His public spirit, 
and his literary taste, led him, however, 
very soon to devote so much of his time 
as he could command to purposes more 
congenial to his desires. Very early in 
life he formed decided opinions, both in 
religion and politics, to which he adhered 
to the last with a singleness of mind, and 
advocated with a boldness tempered with 
great consideration for the teelings of 
those who differed from bim, which pro- 
cured him the respect and regard of his 
opponents. In religion, he was a Uni- 
tarian, in Dr. Priestley’s sense of the 
term; in politics, a staunch Reformer. 
Congeniality in both these important 
subjects led him early to an intimate 
acquaintance, both with Dr. Priestley 
and with Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, to whose 
memoirs he contributed very valuable 
biographical notices. 

The early dawn of the French revolu- 
tion kindled his enthusiastic love of poli- 
tical liberty into fervid action. He became 
an active member of the Society called 
‘¢ The Friends of the People,” of which 
Mr. now Earl Grey was at the head, and 
took the chair at a memorable meeting at 
the London Tavern, in 1792, to com- 
memorate the success of a mighty change 
which was so soon to disappoint the hopes 
of mankind by its bloody issue, but which 
then seemed full of glorious promise. In 
the succeeding years, when strong excite- 
ment presided in domestic politics, he was 
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most active in evincing his sympathy for 
the sufferers in that which he regarded 
as a righteous cause. The trials and sen- 
tences of the Scotch agitators, Muir, 
Palmer, and others, awakened his indig- 
nation. He exerted himself to procure 
comforts for them which might alleviate 
their exile, and visited them on buard the 
hulks when awaiting orders to suil for 
New South Wales. Although his own 
language and conduct weve always tem- 
pered with the discretion which some of 
his associates wanted, he never withheld 
from them the fullest expressions of his 
sympathy or the liberal application of his 
resources. 

Notwithstanding the cares of the pur- 
suits to which he had been destined, 
Mr. Rutt found time during a long life 
for considerable literary labour. He was 
one of the founders of * The Monthly 
Repository,” and contributed largely, and 
at one time regularly, to its papers. He 
wrote, in conjunction with Mr. Arnold 
Wainewright, « memoir of his friend Mr, 
Gilbert Wakeficld. He edited a collection 
of Prayers, Psalms and Hymns, for the 
domestic worship of those who with him 
embraced the Unitarian doctrine. He 
edited the works of Dr. Priestley, (with 
the exception of those which were purely 
scientific,) and prefixed to them an ample 
and judicious memoir of his illustrious 
friend. He also edited Burton’s Diary, 
Dr. Calamy’s Life, and the Life and 
Journal of Pepys, his latest literary effort; 
and contributed several articles to the 
biographical department of The Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana. All his writings 
are remarkable for clearness of style, and 
tor great accuracy in details. ‘The works 
which he edited are enriched with notes, 
full of historical information, conveyed in 
a pleasant and lively form. He had like- 
wise a remarkable facility of versification, 
a talent kept in lively exercise by the 
various events which necessarily arose in 
the large family circle of which he was at 
once the delight and ornament. Some of 
these effusions are now lying before the 
writer, and their gentle play of humour 
seems to warrant the youthful impressions 
they never failed to excite. 

Among the public objects which were 
promoted by Mr. Rutt’s disinterested zeal, 
the success ot Dr. Jenner's discovery of 
vaccination was conspicuous. He zeal. 
ously combated the prejudice; which, at 
one time, threatened to destroy it, and 
strongly urged the gratitude due to those 
who had the courage to introduce it into 
practice. He was particularly adapted for 
the actual business—not the show and 


paurade—of public speaking, being gifted 
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with a clear articulation, a lucid style, and 
having at once great courtesy and presence 
of mind. He was therefore an excellent 
chairman of a public meeting or dinner : 
not ambitious to eclipse others, but to 
draw them forth, and diffuse animation 
and good humour throughout all the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. Rutt married, in 1786, Rachael, 
the second daughter of Joseph Pattison, 
esq. of Maldon, Essex, by whom he had 
thirteen children, seven of whom, with 
their mother, survive him, and attended 
his last hours. He died, after a few days’ 
illness, in the 8lst year of his age, having 
preserved his faculties in unabated vigour, 
of which his latest work, the edition of 
Pepys, affords a pleasant proof. Few 
men have pursued a course of such unde- 
viating consistency, and few have avo- 
cated such decided opinions on the great- 
est questions, on which men differ, with so 
little of the bitterness of political and re- 
ligious zeal. 

Ouintuus Grecory, LL.D. 

Feb. 2. At his residence on Wool. 

wich Common, aged 67, Olinthus Gre- 


gory LL.D. 

r. Gregory was born at Yaxley, in 
Huntingdonshire, Jan. 29, 1774, of re- 
spectable parents. At the age of nine- 
teen, shortly after he left school, Mr. 
Gregory made his first attempt as an 
author, and his “ Lessons, Astronomical 
and Philosophical, for the Amusement 
and Instruction of British Youth,” were 
submitted to the public, after having re- 
ceived mf hints for their improvement 
by the Earl of Carysfort, who afterwards 
proved a valuable and steady friend to the 
young student. At the age of twenty 
Mr. Gregory prepared a treatise on the 
sliding-rule and its most useful applica- 
tions. The manuscript was offered to a 
London bookseller, who submitted it to 
Dr. Hutton, and, although it was not pub.. 
lished, it was the means of opening a cor- 


respondence and laying the foundation of 


a friendsbip between them, which was 
only terminated by the hand of death, 
About the year 1794 Mr. Gregory be. 
came acquainted with several distinguished 
students at Cambridge, one of whom was 
the present Lord Lyndhurst. With these 
he corresponded, and they explained to 
him the substance and extent of the whole 
course of study which was then pursued 
by an undergraduate of Trinity or St. 
John’s College, one of which they urged 
him to enter; but certain scruples which 
he entertained at that period induced him 
to abandon all idea of becoming a minister 
of the established church. In 1798 Mr. 
Gregory proceeded to Cambridge, to as- 
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sist the editor of a provincial paper ; but 
this employment not being very congenial 
to his taste, he relinquished the situation 
after a few months’ trial. He then open- 
ed a bookseller’s shop, and announced his 
intention of teaching mathematics, with 
the resolution to follow that department 
alone which should prove most success- 
ful. The encouragement be met with 
induced him to dispose of his books at 
the end of about one year, and devote bis 
whole time and talents to his duties as a 
preceptor. In the spring of 1801 he 
wrote a treatise on astronomy, and dedi- 
cated it to his friend, Dr. Hutton. This 
work, in one volume octavo, was favour. 
ubly received by the public, and its merits 
brought the author into notice among the 
‘London booksellers, who made many 
literary proposals to him. 

In the year 1802 the Stationers’ Com- 
pany consigned to Mr. (iregory the edit- 
orship of the ‘* Gentleman’s Diary,” and 
another of their almanacks. About the 
same time he undertook the general edi- 
torship of the Pantalogia, a comprehen- 
sive dictionary of arts and sciences. In 
December of the same year, on the en- 
largement of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy for the instruction of gentlemen 
cadets at Woolwich, Mr. Gregory was 
appointed mathematical master through 
the influence of Dr. Hutton. Shortly 
after this period he received from Maris- 
chal College, Aberdeen, the degree of 
M. A., as a tribute of respect to his 
merit; and about three or four years 
afterwards, on presenting the same col- 
lege with a copy of his Treatise on Me- 
chanics and the first volume of his Pan- 
talogia, he received the further degree of 
L Dr. Gregory gave such satisfac- 
tion at the Royal Military Academy that 
he was gradually promoted through the 
intermediate stages to the Professor's 
chair, which he filled with the highest 
reputation until obliged through ill-health, 
brought on by intense study, to resign it 
in June, 1838. 

Since that period he has seldom under- 
taken any public duty, the last time he 
appeared in that capacity being in the 
latter end of 1839, to deliver a lecture for 
the benefit of the Woolwich Institution, 
a society of which he was elected Presi- 
dent on its formation. Dr. Gregory’s 
constitution, although naturally strong, 
gave way under the heavy task imposed 
upon it, and for the last month every day 
was looked upon as his last. The kina. 
ness and fostering care extended to young 
men by this eminent mathematician will 
long be remembered by many who have, 
like him, raised themselves \ their own 
exertions. Dr. Gregory was the author 
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and editor of a great number of works 
and papers on the arts and sciences. Of 
these the principal, besides these already 
mentioned, were— 

Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri- 
gonometry, 1816, 12mo. 

Mathematics for Practical Men ; being 
a Common-place Book of Principles, 
Theorems, &c. 1825, 8vo. 

Hutton’s Mathematical Tables: with 
seven additional Tables, 1830, Svo. 

A new edition of Hutton’s Course of 
Mathematics, 1836-7, 2 vols. 8vo. 

Letters to a Friend, on the Evidences, 
Doctrines, and Duties of the Christian 
Religion, 1815, 2 vols. 12mo. The 
fourth edition is lately published. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings and 
Character, literary, professional, and reli- 
gious, of the late John Mason Good, 
M.D. 1828, 8vo. 

Guides and Incentives to the Acquisi- 
tion of Knowledge: the Farewell Lec- 
ture in the Royal Military College, June 
7, 1838. 8vo. 

From the year 1817 he had the whole 
of the general superintendence of the al- 
manacks published by the Stationers’ 
Company, which had been for a long pe- 
riod conducted by Dr. Hutton; and the 
Company were so well satisfied that they 
liberally allotted a handsome annual pen- 
sion to Dr. Gregory for the remainder of 
his life. He was also one of the twelve 
gentlemen who had the honour of esta- 
blishing the Astronomical Society of 
London. A widow, two sons, and one 
daughter, survive to mourn the loss of an 
affectionate husband and father. 


JAMES WARDE. 

July 9. In Manchester-street, aged 
48, James Prescott Warde, of the Theatre 
Royal, Covent Garden. 

Mr. Warde, whose real name was Pres- 
cott, and who was originally of the Bath 
Theatre, made hisdebdt in London at the 
Haymarket Theatre 17th July, 1818, as 
Leon in‘ Rule a Wife and have a Wife.” 
He produced a decidedly good impression, 
and soon appeared as Faulkland in the 
“ Rivals,” Don Felix in the ‘‘ Wonder,” 
«¢ Reuben Glenroy,” &c. with uniform suc- 
cess, He was for many years a member of 
the Covent Garden company, and perhaps 
no actor has been better known to the pub- 
lic. He was cast into all the most promi- 
nent second parts to Charles Kemble and 
Young, and he occasionally played Othello, 
Richard the Third, and King John, &e. 
always carrying the rapt attention of his 
audience, with the earnestness of his 
impersonation. He continued of the 
Covent Garden corps till 1833; when 
the ruinous state of that establishment 
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drove him and his brother performers to 
seek their livelihood as a republic in the 
little Olympic Theatre. He afterwards 
played some prominent characters at the 
Victoria Theatre, when under the diree- 
tion of Messrs. Abbott and Egerton. He 
appeared as Richard the Third and Othello 
with great effect, and he particularly dis. 
tinguished himself in a drama called “ The 
King’s Fool.” His opportunities of late 
were scarce, from the almost entire 
suspension of the legitimate drama. He 
was, however, engaged at Covent Gar- 
den during Mr. Macready’s brief lessee- 
ship. The last time we saw him was in 
the little part of Williams, a blunt soldier, 
in “ Henry 5th,” which he played with 
shrewd judgment. It was in the expres- 
sion of the darker shades of character 
that Warde was most successful; we 
would compare him to Seaford, an ex- 
cellent representative of stage villains 
in the day of Betterton, whose portrait is 
given to the life by Colley Cibber. Warde 
was one of the most useful and ori- 
ginal actors of our time, and had it not 
been for an unfortunate whining drawl he 
might have taken the first rank. 

We believe Mr. Warde fell a prey to 
bad habits engendered by actual want from 
the impossibility of getting a remunerat- 
ing employment. He was constantly in 
debt and in arrest, and was almost nightly 
escorted to and from the theatre by the 
servants of thelaw. Poor fellow! he has 
found a grave and a home together in 
some obscure corner of this great metro- 
polis, unfriended and uncared for. Alas! 
that which for centuries bas been a na- 
tional pastime is now fast giving place to 
other tastes and habits. We feel for the 
actor gnawed by the bitter tooth of po- 
verty, without a rescue and wholly un- 
fitted for any other calling. 

There is in the gallery of the late 
Charles Mathews (now the property of 
the Garrick Club) an excellent likeness 
of James Warde as Cassius. It is a 
drawing by ‘Thurston. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 

Dec. 26. At Montreal, Canada, aged 
80, the Rev. James Marmaduke Tunstall, 
formerly Rector of that parish, and for 
many years Chaplain to the Forces. 

Jan, 8. At Beilary, near Madras, aged 
34, the Rev. John Retd, M.A. second 
- of William Reid, esq. of Peckham 

ye. 

Jan. 17. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
| see 29, the Rev. Arthur Owen Johnes, 

ctor of Ludlow. He was of St. 
John’s college, Cambridge, B.A. 1834, 
M.A. 1837, and was presented to Ludlow 
in the latter year by the Lord Chancellor. 
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Jan. 19. At Hampstead, Middlesex, 
aged 76, the Rev. Samuel White, D.D. 
Perpetual Curate of that parish, and 
Rector of Baldwin Brightwell, Oxford- 
shire. He wastheson of William White, 
esq. of Hoddesdon, Herts.; entered at 
St. Mary hall, Oxford, in 1788, graduated 
B.A. 1792, M.A. 1801, B. and D.D. 
1811: was presented to Baldwin Bright- 
well in 1800 by W. F. L. Stone, esq. 
and to Hampstead in 1807, on the nomi- 
nation of his father (for that turn). 

Jan. 20. Aged 28, the Rev. John 
Theodore Bond, Rector of Freston, Suf- 
folk, (in the patronage of J. Bond, esq.) 

Jen. 21. At Carlsruhe, the Rev. 
Richard Adolphus Musgrave, M. A. 
Canon of Windsor, and Rector of Barnes- 
ley, Gloucestershire, and of Compton 
Bassett, Wilts. He was of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge; was collated to Compton 
Basset in 1825 by Dr. Burgess, then 
Bishop of Salisbury, presented to Barnes- 
ley by Sir J. Musgrave in 1829, and be- 
came a Canon of Windsor, in the same 
year. He has left a widow and three 
children. 

Jan. 23. Aged 86, the Rev. James 
Beebee, Rector of Presteign, Radnorshire, 
and Perpetual Curate of Wisteston, He- 
refordshire. He was instituted to the 
latter in 1810, and to the former (which 
is in the patronage of the Earl of Oxford) 
in 1816. 

At Polesworth, Warwickshire, the 
Rev. William Palmer, Vicar of that pa- 
rish, and Perpetual Curate of Lea Mars- 
ton. He was the eldest son of the Rev. 
Edward Palmer, of Moseley, Worcester- 
shire ; was presented to Lea Marston in 
1817, by C. B. Adderley, esq. and to 
Moseley in 1824 by Lord Chancellor 
Eldon. His will contains the following 
liberal benefactions :—100/, to the new 
chapel at Warton; 50/. to the Sunday 
schools to be attached to it; 50/. to the 
Sunday schools at Polesworth ; 50/. to the 
Sunday school at Lea Marston ; 50/. to 
the Church Missionary Society; 50/. to 
the Bible Society; 507. to the General 
Hospital at Birmingham; and a service 
of communion plate to the church now 
erecting at Oldbury, Salop. 

Aged 30, the Rev. Samuel Ravenshaw 
Wood, Curate of Wellington, Salop, and 
late of Christ church, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. 1832, M.A. 1835. 

Jan. 25. At Wimbourne, aged 72, the 
Rey. Charles Bowle, Vicar of Morden, 
Dorset, and one of the Ministers of 
Wimbourne Minster. He was the fifth 
son of Edward Bowle, of Gomeldon, 
Wilts, by Anne, dau. of Thomas Pyle, of 
Porton; and nephew to the Rev. John 
Bowle, Vicar of Idmiston, F.S.A. 
called Don Bowle from his attachment to 
Spanish Literature. He was of Queen’s 
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college, Oxford, M.A. 1794; was ap- 
pointed 2d Master of Wimbourne free 
school 1788, resigned 1802; appointed 
one of the Ministers of Winbourne min- 
ster 1800; Vicar of Milbourne Port 
1825; of Morden recently. He became 
a widower in 1831, and has left children. 

Jan. 26. The Rev. William Elliott, 
Rector of Simonburn, Northumberland, 
in the patronage of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. 

Jan. 30. At Braywick Grove, near 
Maidenhead, aged 87, the Rev. Richard 
Bourchier, M.A. for sixty-three years 
Rector of Bright Waltham, Berks. 

Aged 70, the Rev. Richard Burrow 
Turbutt, Rector of Norton, Derbyshire, to 
which he was presented in 1795 by his 
own family. ‘The present presentation 
is with St. John’s college, Cambridge. 

Jan. 31. Aged 79, the Rev. John 
Oldham, Rector of Standon Massey and 
Aythorp Rothing, Essex. He was for- 
merly of St. John’s college, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1784, as Ist 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1789, and was in- 
stituted to both his churches, which were 
in his own patronage, in 1791. 

At Chawton, Hants, aged 81, the Rev. 
James Ventris, Vicar of Beading and 
Sele, Sussex. He was great-grandson of 
Sir Peyton Ventris, one of the Justices of 
the Common Pleas in the reign of Wil- 
liam III. He was formerly Fellow of 
Magdalene college, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated M.A. 1786, B.D. 1793; and by 
which society he was presented to Bead- 
ing and Sele in 1813. 

Feb. 1. At Cavenham-hill, Suffolk, 
aged 56, the Rev. Humphry Cholmeley, 
Rector of Saltfleet St. Clement’s, Lin- 
colnshire, and Rector of Troston, Suf- 
folk, uncle to Sir M. J. Cholmeley, 
Bart. He was the fifth and youngest 
son of Mountague Cholmeley, esq. by 
Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Humphrey 
Sibthorp, D.D. of Magd. coll. Oxf. He 
was a Fellow of King’s college, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1809, M.A. 1812; was pre- 
sented to Saltfleet in 1825 by Karl 
Brownlow, and to Troston in 1828 by 
Lord Chancellor Eldon. He died in 
consequence of a wound in the knee re- 
ceived the day before when shooting with 
a party of gentlemen. 

Feb.4. The Rev. Reginald Bligh, 
Rector of Cockfield, Suffolk. He was 
lately senior Fellow of St. John’s col- 
lege, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1801 as 12th Wrangler, M.A. 1804, 
B.D. 1812; and was presented by that 
society to his living in 183]. 

At Cadwell house, aged 79, the Rev. 
Robert Churchman Long, Perpetual 
Curate of Dunston, Norfolk, to which he 
was instituted, the advowson being his 
own, in 1796, 
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LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Feb. 7. At Hornsey, Marfield, wife of 
David Cowan, esq. 

Feb. 9. In Hinde-st. John Matthew 
Perrier. esq. 

Feb. 10. Maria, relict of Captain John 
Taylor, of the 54th Foot and Royal 
Flint Militia. 

Feb. 14. In Southampton-st. Blooms- 
bury, aged 85, Rawson Parke, esq. for- 
merly of the Inner Temple, and late of 
Crowle, Worcestershire. He was called 
to the bar June 26, 1789. His remains 
were iuterred at Melton Mowbray, co. 
Leic. 

At Bayswater-hill, aged 68, 
Rochfort, esq. late of Hampstead, 

Aged 85, Alexander Green, esq. As- 
sistant Deputy Paymaster-gen. 

At Clapham.common, aged 53, Mary, 
relict of Mark Synnot, esq. and Feb. 17, 
aged 20, Richard, their youngest and only 
surviving son. 

Feb. 15. In Hanover-st. Helena, wife 
of Edmund Lomax, esq. of Parkhurst, 
Surrey. 

At Balham, Surrey, aged 20, Caroline 
Louisa, youngest dau. of the Rev. William 
Armstrong, Rector of Stanford-le- Hope, 
Essex. 

Feb. 16. Richard Page, esq. the well- 
known author of ‘* Letters on the Cur- 
rency, by Daniel Hardcastle.” He ap- 
pears to have died from complete ex- 
haustion of the system, brought on by 
laborious exertions and intense study. 
His labours during the sitting of the Bank. 
Committee last Session were excessive. 

Feb. 17. In Bedford-place, aged 65, 
Robert James, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 30, Anne M’ 
Queene Wilkie, wife of William Barrett 
Marshall, R.N. of her Majesty’s ship 
Soudan, and dau, of the late Rev. Daniel 
Wilkie, one of the ministers of Edin- 
burgh. 

Feb. 18. 1n Somerset-st. Portman- 
sq. aged 77, Mrs. Joanna Butler, relict of 
Richard Butler, esq. of West Hall, Chel- 
tenham. 

Feb. 19. At New-grove, Thomas 
Brown, esq. late an Elder Brother of the 
Trinity House. 

Aged 80, Mr. John Diddear, father of 
Mr. Diddear, of Covent Garden Theatre, 
and many years manager of the Brighton, 
Dover, Deal, and Richmond Theatres. 

Feb. 20. At Brixton, Mrs. Crosth- 
waite, eldest dau. of the late John Lloyd 
Jones, esq. of Maesmawr, Montgomery. 

At Norwood, aged 70, Margaret, widow 
of Christopher Leaf, esq. 

Feb. 21. At Buistrode-st. Mrs, Fran- 
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ces Swanton, dau. of the late Admiral 
Swanton, who distinguished himself in 
the relief of (Quebec in the seven years’ 
war. 

Feb. 22. Aged 54, Charles R. Clark, 
Albany-st. Regent’s Park, late of New 
York. 

Aged 33, Charlotte Jane Martha, wife 
of R. A. Wainewright, esq. of Canon- 
bury-sq. Her body was interred at the 
Highgate Cemetery. 

Feb, 23. At Vauxhall, aged 87, Mrs. 
Sarah Halfhide. 

Feb. 24. At Cambridge-st. aged 63, 
Col. Charles Albert Vigoreaux, C.B. 
late of the 45th Foot. He was an Ensign 
in a regiment in Corsica, 1793, Captain 
1795, removed tothe 42nd Foot 1804, to 
the 6th Foot 1805, to the 38th, 1807; 
brevet Major 1808, Major 30th Foot, and 
brevet Lt.-Col. 1813; Lieut.-Col. 45th 
Foot 1820, brevet Colonel 1830. He 
served the campaigns in the Peninsula 
and in Flanders ; received a medal and 
clasp for the battles of Fuentes d’Onor 
and Vittoria, and was severely wounded 
at Waterloo. 

At Guildford-st. aged 69, Mary, relict 
of A. Gwatkin, esq. 

Feb. 25. In Harley-street, Kenrick 
Collett, esq. of Holcrofts, Fulham, in the 
county of Middlesex, one of the Masters 
and Prothonotaries of her Majesty’s 
Court of Exchequer at Westminster, 
He was the eldest son of Richard Collett, 
esq. formerly of Chancery-lane and Acton, 
and late of Turnham-green, Coroner for 
the county of Middlesex. He married 
Mary Ann, youngest daughter of the late 
Samuel Webb, esq. of Wynyan house, 
Fulham, by whom he has lett issue six 
sons and two daughters. He was a man 
universally beloved and respected for his 
true benevolence of character and goodness 
of heart. His close and unwearied appli- 
cation to the duties of his profession 
proved too much for him, and induced an 
illness, which, after seven weeks’ dura- 
tion, he sank under, in the 67th year of 
his age, to the great grief of his afflicted 
widow and children, who have to mourn 
the irreparable loss of a most affectionate 
and indulgent husband and father. He 
was interredin the vault of his ancestors 
in Paddington church, on the 4th March. 

Feb. 25. At Newington, aged 72, Sa- 
muel Sillitoe, esq. late Deputy Freight 
Accountant, East India-house. 

Feb. 26. In Great Cambridge-st. 
Hackuey-road, uged 56, Isabella, wife of 
William Hall , esq. cashier of the Bank 
of England. 

Feb. 28. Richard Burke, esq. M.D. 
late of Sackville-st. Piccadilly. 

Lately.—In Hyde Park-gardens, aged 
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59, Robert Maskelyne, esq. of Barham 
Hall, Wilts. 
In Crawford-st. aged 85, Mrs. Thorns. 
At the residence of her mother, Amye, 
only dau, of the late Lionel William Gay, 


esq. 

In Mile End-road, aged 60, Edward 
Norman, esq. 

In Saaiaed terr. Regent’s Park, 
aged 15, Charles-Danvers, son of David 
Jardine, esq. Barrister-atdaw. 

In Somerset-st. aged 65, Capt. R. 
Patterson, E. I. C. S. Mount Clements, 
Herts. ; 

In Welbeck-st. Thomas Dorrien, esq. 
His name had been long familiar with 
Northamptonshire, being the nephew of 
Col. Dorrien, formerly in the Blues, 
when that regiment some fifty years ago 
was long stationed in Northampton. His 
chief delight and favourite amusement was 
hunting, which he followed with the 
greatest earnestness till within a short 
time of his death. His mansion was de- 
voted to hospitality and good fellowship ; 
his heart and purse were ever open to re- 
lieve the wants of others. 

March 1. In Curzon-st. in her 2d year, 
Emma Margaret, only dau. of F. Haw- 
kins, M.D. 

March 2. In Portman-sq. aged 27, 
Sophia, wife of J. L. Clayton, esq. Her 
body was interred at the Highgate Ce- 
metery. : 

In "iibtenat. Hyde Park, William 
Rider, esq. yarn of Leamington, 
leaving a large family. 

Edward i. » son of Edw. 
Moxon, esq. of Dover-st. 

At Kennington, aged 63, John Bezer, 
esq. late of Her Majesty’s Customs. 

March 3. In Euston-sq. Anne-Ma- 
ria, wife of Charles Summers, esq. 

At Kentish Town, aged 82, John 
Chappell, esq. Interred at the Highgate 
Cemetery. 

March 4. In Montagu-st. Russell-sq. 
Catherine, relict of Robert Bayly, esq. of 
Belmont, Carlow. . 

In Park-st. Grosvenor-sq. aged 88, 
Margaret, relict of H. Cline, esq. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields. 

March 5. At Camberwell, aged 74, 
H. Maclean, esq. 

March 6. Aged 73, Robert R. Maw- 
ley, esq. of Blackheath. _ 

Aged 74, Charles Gwinnell, esq. of 
Park-pl. Kennington Cross, formerly of 
the Prerogative-oflice, Doctors’ Com- 
mons. 

March 8. At Islington, aged 78, Rich- 
ard Goodall, esq. formerly of Lisbon. 

Mareh 9. In Bernard-st. Russell-sq. 
aged 27, Ellen, wife of G.S. Marshall, 
esq. Interred at the Highgate Cemetery. 


[April, 


March 10. At Isleworth House, the 
residence of her mother the Dowager 
Lady Cooper, uged 50, the Dowager 
Lady Honywood. She was Mary- 
Anne, eldest dau. of the Rey. Sir Wil- 
liam Henry Cooper, Bart. by Isabella 
Bell, only dau. of Muses Franks, of 
Teddington, esq.; was married in 1806 
to Sir John Courtenay Honywood, the 
fifth Bart., and left his widow in 1832, 
having had issue the present Sir John E. 
Honywood, and other children. 

March 1}. At Chandos-st. Caven- 
dish-sq. Major-Gen. William Samuel 
Heathcote, Col. of the 71st Regt. of 
Native Infantry, on the Bengal Esta- 
blishment. 

At Thavies Inn, aged 70, Thomas 
Nash, esq. for many years the active 
partner in the seed and oil mills of Hol- 
lick, Nash and Co. at Whittlestord, co. 
Cambridge, and also a partner in the 
bank in the brewery at Cambridge. In 
these concerns Mr. Nash amassed a for- 
tune of nearly 40,0007. He was a ba- 
chelor, and has resided in London for the . 
last eighteen years; he was a constant 
attendant at Mark Lane, and never for- 
sook his early habits for business to the 
time he was attacked with illness about 
ten days before his death. 

Aged 28, Elizabeth, wife of Edward 
Pugh, esq. of Clapham, and second dau. 
of the late Thomas Child, esq. of Strea- 
tham Hill. 

At Pinner’s-court, Broad-st. aged 85, 
William Richard Wilson, esq. 

At her brother’s at Whitehall, Miss 
Maria Stead Bicknell, the only daughter 
of P. Bicknell, esq. of Kensington Gore. 

March 12. At Mile-end, aged 56, 
Lieut. R. Brash, R.N. 

At Islington, aged 34, Annabella, wife 
of the Rev. W. F. Vance, M.A. Chap- 
lain to the Refuge for the Destitute. 

In Woburn-pl. the relict of the Rey. 
Francis Ellis, of Clifton, near Bristol, 
and Rector of Rockland, Norfolk. 

March 15. At Montagu-pl. Emma, 
dau. of the late Mr. Justice Gaselee, 

At the residence of her brother-in- 
law Wiliam Wilson, esq. Blackheath, 
aged 50, the lady of Sir John Hare, late 
of Springfield House, Somerset. 

At Clarence-pl. Camberwell, Miss 
Mary Ann Sevestre, youngest sister of 
Sir ‘Thomas Sevestre. 

At Hammersmith-terr. aged 80, Mrs, 
Campbell, widow of J. Campbell, esq. 
late of Aldsworth-house, Sussex, 

Aged 78, Miss Soane, of Onslow-terr. 
Brompton. 

At the house of her brother E. Gold- 
smid, esq. of Upper Harley-st. Leah 
Moss, late of Dover, 
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Aged 82, T. Pettis, esq. of Down-st. 
Piccadilly. 

Brps.—March 1. At Maulden rec- 
tory, aged 39, Susanna, wife of the Rev. 
Charles Ward, M.A. Rector of Maulden. 
She was the youngest dau. by the first 
marriage of the late Rev. Robert Foster, 
M.A. Rector of Sutton Bonnington, 
Notts, and Prebendary in Wells Cathe- 
dral, and has left one son and two 
daughters. 

March 25. John May, second son 
of C. J. Metcalfe, esq. of Roxton-house. 

Berxs.—Feb. 21. At Caldecott- 
house, Abingdon, aged 71, Thomas 
Lintall, esq. 

March 2. At Shrivenham, aged 72, 
the Right Hon. Elizabeth dowager Vis- 
countess Barrington. She was the second 
dau. of Mr. Robert Adair and Lady Ca- 
roline Keppel, dau. of William second 
Earl of Albemarle; was married in 1788 
to the late Viscount Barrington, by whom 
her ladyship had a family of 15 children 
(including the present Viscount), nine of 
whom survive their parent ; and was left 
a widow in 1829. 

March 3. At Windsor, aged 30, 
Lieut. Henry William Ellis, of the 60th 
Royal Rifles; in which he became 2nd 
Lieut. 1829, and Lieut. 1835. 

Bucxs.—Feb. 6. Thomas Lunnon, 
esq. of Fuller’s Mills, Woburn. 

Feb. 13. At Wood End, near Great 
Marlow, aged 83, Joseph Copestake 
Townsend, esq. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Feb. 13. Aged 61, 
Thomas Nash, esq. of Foulmire. 


March4. Mary, wife of the Rev. 
Fred. Hose, curate of Trinity church, 
Cambridge. 

March 9. At Haddenham, aged 64, 


Ann, wife of the Rev. Folliott Sand- 
ford, curate of Wilburton, isle of Ely. 
CorNnWALL.—Febd. 14. At Falmouth, 
aged 76, Doctor Richard Fox, a member 
of the society of Friends, and brother of 
the late Dr. Joseph Fox, of Plymouth, 
and Dr. Edward Fox, ot Bristol. Dr. 
Fox had practised in Falmouth with 


much credit and success for upwards of 


half a century. 

Feb. 26. Henry Pendarves Tremen- 
heere, esq. of ‘lreneere in Penzance ; 
“late Captain of one among the first-rate 
ships in the East India Company's ser- 
vice, where he merited aud obtained the 
approbation, esteem, and respect of every 
individual with whom he had the slightest 
connexion, and the same effects of ho- 
nour, ability, and kindness of hearts have 
followed him into retirement.”” (Mr. 
Davies Gilbert, in List. of Cornwall, 
iii, 68). Captain Pendarves inherited 
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Treneere with one of the daughters and 
coheiresses of the Rev. Anthony Wil- 
liams, Vicar of St. Kevarn. 

Lately. At Plymouth, aged 43, El- 
len, wife of the Rev. Henry Grylls, 
Vicar of St. Neot’s, after giving birth to 
a daughter. 

March 3. Anne, wife of Richard 
Symons, esq. of Wadebridge, dau. of the 
late Rev. James Coffin, Rector of Link- 
inhorn. 

Drevon.—Feb. 12. At Hill House, 
Bishop's Morchard, Lieut. William 
Downey, R.N. of Falmouth. 

Feb. 14. At Exeter, aged 69, Samuel 
Luscombe, esq. senior Surgeon to the 
Devon and Exeter hospital, the duties of 
which responsible and important situa- 
tion he had fulfilled for a period of 38 
years; he was also for 25 years surgeon 
to the county prisons. 

Feb. 26. At Torquay, aged 54, Wil- 
liam Y. Alban, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 

Feb. 28. At Torquay, aged 19, Har- 
riet Arabella, eldest dau. of the late Very 
Rey. Sir George Bisshopp, bart. Dean of 
Lismore, and sister of Sir Cecil Biss- 
hopp, Bart. 

March 2. H. W. Williamson, esq. 
last surviving son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Williamson, Rector of Stoke 
Damerel. 

March 3. At Exmouth, aged 32, 
Louisa Godde, wife of the Rev. R. 
Brassey Hole, Rector of Broadwood- 
kelly, and eldest dau. of the late Edward 
Rolle Clayfield, esq. of Brislington Hall, 
Somerset, 

March 5. At Platway, near Teign- 
mouth, aged 68, Anu Beckett, wife of 
Thomas Simpson, esy. 

March 6. At Herdwick, near Hols- 
worthy, aged 72, Hugh Cann, esq. soli- 
citor, He was mainly instrumental in 
raising, and for a number of years was 
Lieut.-Col. of, the Tamar Infantry Vo- 
lunteers ; and also a Capt. in the North 
Devon Yeomanry Cavalry. 

March 6. At ‘Tothill, Piymouth, 
aged 40, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Sir 
J. H. Seymour, Bart. Rector of North- 
church, Herts. She was the eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Thomas Culme, of Tothill, 
and was married in 1833. 

March 9. At Budleigh Salterton, aged 
73, John Campbell, esq. 

March 11. Great Fulford, George, 
youngest sou of Baldwin Fultord, esq. 

March 12. Aged 70, Martha, wite of 
Charles Hoppe, esq. of Withyeombe 
Rawleigh, 

Lately. At Bradninch, aged 81, J. 
Matthews, esq. 

Dorser.—Fed. 13. At Vordington, 
aged 74, Sopbia, relict of William Cla- 
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vell, esq. of Smedmore House, eldest 
child of the late Richard Bingham, esq. 
of Bingham’s Melcombe, Col. of the 
Dorset Militia, &c. by Sophia, eighth 
dau. of Charles Halsey, esq. of Great 
Gaddesden Park, Herts. 

Feb. 14. At Weymouth, aged 58, Louisa, 
relict of the Rev. Robert Corry, Rector 
of Tarrant Hinton. 

March 5. At Longburton, aged 26, 
Caroline. wife of the Rev. George Stone. 

March 17. At Wareham, the Rev. 
J.C. Wallace, minister of the Unitarian 
chapel in that town. 

Essex.—Dec. 28, At Moorhall, aged 
15, Fanny- Maria, eldest dau. of the late 
Thomas Perry, esq. [This is a correc- 
tion of a paragraph in p. 333 of our last 
number. } 

Feb. 9. At Stondon-place, aged 75, 
Ann, widow of Christian Paul Meyer, esq. 

Feb. 28. At the vicarage, Finching- 
field, aged 72, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. 
J. Westerman, A.M. 

Lately. Aged 72, Mary Woodthorpe, 
wife of the Rev. Thos. Brooksby, Ree- 
tor of Hanningtield. 

March 12. At Wanstead, aged 74, 
John Saunders, esq. 

Guoucester.—Feb. 19. At Chelten- 
ham, aged 52, John William Fowler. esq. 

March 1. Aged 61, Eleanor, wife of 
James Eyre, esq. of Cheltenham, and late 
of York. 

At Kingsdown, the relict of John 
Wintle, esq. 

March 2. At Bristol, aged 55, Mr. J. 
T. Ryland, eldest son of the late Rev. 
Dr, Ryland. 

March 5. At her mansion of Hill Court, 
aged 72, Miss Flora Langley Fust, niece 
of Sir John Fust, last Baronet of the 
ancient house of the “ Fusts, of Hill, 
co. Gloucester.” 

At Twining, aged 68, Maria, relict of 
the Rev. George Martin, dau. of the late 
Richard Clarke, esq. of Worcester. 

Lately. At Gloucester, where she had 
resided for more than fifty years, aged 88, 
Charlotte, relict of Martin Pierrepont, 
esg. of Spalding, co. Lincoln. 

At Cheltenham, Elizabeth, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. George Warrington, 
Rector of Pleasley, and Vicar of Hope. 

At Stratton, near Cirencester, the re- 
lict of the Rev. R. Macfarlane. 

Hants.—Feb. 16. At Warbrook, aged 
75, G. H. Stapleton, esq. 

Feb. 18. At Shirley, aged 75, Mr. 
Joseph Mayor, only brother of the late 
Rev. John Mayor, of Showbury, Salop: 

March 6. At Southampton, aged 78, 
Lucy Rebecca Tomkyns, second dau. of 
the late Thomas Tomkyns, esq. of 
Buckenhill, Herefordshire. 





March 9. At Ventnor, Isle of Wight, 
aged 22, William Williams, esq. son of 
the Hon. Thomas W. Williams, of New 
London, Connecticut. 

March 10. At Winchester, aged 33, 
Emily, wife of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, and dau. of the late Rev. 
John Sargent, of Lavington, Sussex. 

Lately. At Lymington, Mrs. Prouse, 
wife of Lieut. Prouse, R.N 

At the residence of her son-in-law Dr. 
Jones, Hambledon, Mrs. Surridge, relict 
of Rear- Admiral Surridge. 

At Shorewell, I. W. aged 65, Lieut. 
Jolliffe. 

Hererorp.—Fed. 14. At Elton Hall, 
aged 67, Elizabeth, widow of Captain 
Joseph Baker, R.N. 

Feb, 23. At Ross, aged 88, Miss Lan- 
don, sister to the late Dr. Landon, Pro- 
vost of Worcester College, and aunt to 
the Poetess, Mrs. M‘Lean. (L. E. L.) 

March 21. At Leominster, aged 88, 
Mary, relict of John Morris, esq. and 
sister of the late Rev. James Beebee. 

Herts.—Feb. 27. At the vicarage, 
Hemel Hempstead, aged 89, Mrs. Sarah 
Girdlestone. 

Feb. 28. At Corney Bury, aged 74, 
William Butt, esq. 

March 1. At Heath Farm, near Wat- 
ford, aged 37, Henrietta, wife of R. J. 
Palk, esq. 

March 11. Aged 67, John Goodwin, 
esq. of Hunton Bridge. 

Kenr.—Feb. 6. At Charlton in Dover, 
the wife of the Rev. F. Glover, Rector 
of that parish, dau. of the late Admiral 
Broughton, 

Feb. 11. At Bromley College, aged 
96, Elizabeth, relict of the Rev. Peter 
Collett, Rector of Denton, and Curate 
of Kye, Sussex. 

Feb. 15. At Rochester, Eliza, widow 
of William Stokes, esq. Assistant Com- 
missary General. 

Feb. 23. At Ramsgate, aged 77, 
Thomas Amsinck, esq. 

Feb. 26. At the Manor House, Seven- 
oaks, aged 67, Anne, relict of David 
Gordon, esq. of Abergeldie, Aberdeensh. 
and dau. of the late Michael Biddulph, 
esq. of Ledbury, Herefordshire. 

At Chart Lodge, aged 75, Anne, relict 
of the Hon. Col. William Monson, aide- 
de-camp to George II]. and formerly 
M.P. tor Lincoln. She was the dau. of 
John Debonnaire, esq. was married in 
1786, and left a widow in 1807, having 
had issue the present Wm. John Monson, 
esq. who is married and has a family. 

March 6. «At Woolwich, aged 14, 
Alexander Douglas, second son of Aretas 
Akers, esq. of Tunbridge Wells. 
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March 8. At Woolwich, the wife of 
Capt. Luard, R. Art. 

LancasterR.— Fed. 18. At Dullum, 
near Warrington, aged 75, William Cow- 
ley, esq. 

Feb. 20. Maria Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rey. J. O. Parr, Vicar of Preston, eldest 
dau. of William Wright, esq. of Gren- 
ville-st. London. 

Feb. 27. Aged 80, Mrs. Anna Maria 
Hesketh, of Tulketh Hall, Lanc. aunt 
to Sir Peter Hesketh Fleetwood, M.P. 
who by this event inherits property said 
to exceed 6000/7. per annum. 

Lately. At Baumber, near Horn- 
castle, aged 93, John Goddard. He has 
left now living 6 children, 64 grand-child- 
ren, and upwards of 160 great grand- 
children. He worked as a !abourer up- 
wards of 30 years on the Wragby turnpike, 

but was blind for the last 10 years. 

'  Lincotn.—March 17. At the vicarage, 
Boston, Charlotte, second dau. of the late 
Rev. John Ogle of York. 

Munp.esex.— Feb. 18. Jane, relict of 
Matthew Burchell, esq. of Churchfield 
House, Fulham. 

Feb. 21. At Hounslow, aged 96, Mary, 
widow of John Palmer, esq. 

Feb. 24. At Hadley, aged 71, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Browning, esq. 

Feb. 25. At Twickenham, Sophia, 
wife of Robert Tubbe, esq. of Harlesdon, 
Middlesex, and of Brook-st. Hanover-sq. 

At the Rectory House, Isleworth, 
Miss C. Douglass. 

March 11. Deborah, wife of George 
Stacey, esq. of Tottenham, eldest dau. 
of Samuel Lloyd, esq. bunker, of Bir- 
mingham. 

March 12. At Twickenham, in his 
35th year, Mr. Charles Martin, surgeon 
and apothecary. A gentleman rising in 
professional skill, sincerely regretted and 
beloved by the whole parish, particularly 
the poor, who have lost a good, kind, and 
able friend. He has left a widow and 
five young children to deplore his loss. 

March 15. Anne Elizabeth wife of 
Charles Cocks Eyre, esq. of Turnham 
Green, 

March 16. At Turnham Green, aged 
63, Isabella, relict of Francis Wayth, 
esq. of Southwold, Suffolk. 

Moymovutu.—Lately. At Usk, aged 
70, Miss Elizabeth Kinsay, sister of the 
late Gen. Kinsay. 

Norro.tk.—Fed. 18. At Burlington 
hall, aged 18, Mary, only surviving dau. 
of H. N. Burroughes, esq. M.P. 

Feb. 27. At the Grove, near Norwich, 
aged 83, Mrs. Gurney, relict of J. Gur- 
ney, esq. banker, of that city. She was 
a member of the Society of Friends, and 
mother to the wife of the late J. Pease, 
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esq. M.P., and of J. Backhouse, esq. of 
the firm of Backhouse and Co. Darlington, 

At North Repps rectory, Arthur Ar- 
buthnot, youngest child of the Rev. P. 
C. Law. 

Norraamrton.—Dec. 21. At Hard- 
ingstone, aged 85, Robt. Breton, esq., 
the last male descendant of that family 
located at Teeton. 

Feb. 17. At Cotterstock, aged 73, 
James Rickett, esq. 

Feb. 27. At Puston ball, near Peter. 
borough, aged 58, Harriett, dau. of the 
late James Bolland, esq. and sister of the 
late Sir Wm. Bolland. 

March 4. At Pitsford, aged 78, Mar- 
garet Pemberton, of Spring Garden-terr. 
widow of R. Pemberton, esq. formerly 
of the Middle Temple. 

Oxrorp.—Feb. 12. Aged 79, Richard 
Ogle, esq., formerly of Great Russell-st. 
Bedford-sq. 

Feb. 20. At the vicarage, Adderbury, 
Anne, second dau. of James Butler, esq. 
of Alton. 

March 23. At her brother’s, the Rev. 
Dr, Wynter, President of St. John’s Cole 
lege, Miss Charlotte Elizabeth Wynter. 

SaLor.—Feb. 8. In her 70th year, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. John Blunt, vicar 
of Lilleshall. 

Feb. 12. At the vicarage, Cher- 
bury, Mary Bevan, wife of the Rev. 
James Wilding, eldest dau. of James 
Hovell, esq. barrister-at-law. 

March 6. At Shrewsbury, aged 57, 
John Williams, esq., deeply lamented by 
his family and relations, and highly re- 
spected by an extensive circle of friends. 
Naturally kind-hearted, and remarkable 
for a gentleness of manners, which at- 
tended him through life, so in his last ill- 
ness he evinced an entire submission to 
the Almighty will; showing forth an ex- 
ample of mildness and humility of heart, 
and au heroic pattern of patience and 
resignation. 

SomMerset.—Feb. 10. At Wilton, 
near Taunton, Mrs. Bower, widow of 
the Rev. Henry Bower, Vicar of Taun- 
ton St. Mary Magdalen. 

Feb. 18. At Weston-super-Mare, Mrs, 
Drake, relict of the Rev. W. W. Drake, 
M.A. Rector of Malpas, Cheshire. 

At Bath, Thomas Price, esq. third 
son of the late Rev. Awbrey Chas. Price, 
Fellow of New College, and Rector of 
Burstock, Dorsetshire. 

March 2. Aged 22, Louisa Frances, 
wife of the Rev. H. G. Eland, M.A. 
minister of St. Paul’s, Bedminster, 

March4. At Drayton, aged 47, Fran- 
cis Meade, esq. 


March 1. At Bath, aged 60, Henry 


Sanford, esq. late of Albany. 
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March 12. At Bath, Maria, wife of 
William Boyle, Rector of Ireshford, 
aud dau. of the late Rev. J. Pemberton, 
of Belchamp St. Paul, Essex. 

March 16. At Bath, aged 75, Mary, 
relict of the Rey. Richard Crawley, Ree- 
tor of Rotherfield, issex. 

At Chew Magna, aged 23, Sarah, fifth 
dau. of the late William Sealy, esq. of 
Shirehampton. 

Srarrorp. — Lately. At Cannock, 
Maria, wife of the Rev. W. B. Collis, 
M.A. Perpetual Curate of Norton Canes. 

SurroLk.—Feb, 22. Aged 68, Benj. 
Primrose, esq. surgeon, ot Mildenhall. 

Feb. 27. At Lowestoft, aged 79, John 
Elph, esq. for more than fifty years a 
resident in that town. 

Surney.—Feb. 16. At Stoke, near 
Guildford, aged 76, Mrs. Sparkes. 

Feb. 21. At Richmond, Mrs. Jane 
Roberts, dau. of the late John Roberts, 
esq. 

At Egham Hythe, aged 82, James 
M‘Cellan, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Lisleworth House, aged 
83, J. Betts, esq. 

March8. At Cranley, aged 75, Eliza- 
beth, relict of the elder Lewis Potter, esq. 

March 9. At the house of her son, 
Alfred Collett Bartley, esq. Mitcham- 
green, Mary, relict of Wm. Bartley, esq. 

March 13. At Effingham-hill, aged 78, 
Elizabeth, relict of John C. Steward, esq. 

Sussex.—Feb. 26. Aged 57, Mary, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Dyke, 
esq. late of Brighton. 

March 5. At Hastings, Henry West- 
brook, esq. of Heston, Middlesex. 

March 13. At Cucktield, aged 74, 
Jane, relict of the Rev. Joseph Francis 
Fearon, Vicar of Cuckfield, and Preb. of 
Chichester. 

March 15. At the Deanery, Chi- 
chester, Maria, third dau. of the late John 
Chandler, esq. of Witley, and sister to the 
Dean of Chichester. 

March 16. At brixton, aged 47, the 
Right Hon. George-Arthur Viscount 
Valentia, only surviving son of the Earl 
of Mountnorris. He married in 1837 
Frances Cockburn, only dau. of the late 
C. J. Sims, esq. ; but having left no issue, 
Arthur Annesley, esq. of Bletchingdoa 
Park, Oxtordshire, has become heir pre- 
sumptive to the viscounty of Valentia, 
and the earldom will probably become 
extinct on the death of its present pos- 
sessor. 

March 17. At Burwashb, the widow of 
Richard Hughes, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
barrister-at-law. 

Lately. At Brighton, aged $7, Charles 
Spiller, esq. formerly in the Commissa- 
riat Department. 


[ April, 


Wanwick.—Feb. 8, At Stratford-on. 
Avon, Mr, Ward, bookseller and printer, 

Feb. 20. At Leamington, Charlotte, 
second dau. of Col. Gold, C.B. 

Feb. 21. At Sutton Colefield, Sarah, 
wife of Thomas Holbeche, esq. 

Feb. 22. At Leamington, aged 64, 
John Jackson, esq. of Bryanston-sq. 

March 7. At Harborne, near Bir- 
mingham, aged 52, the widow of Robert 
Hibbert, esq. of Clarendon, near Man- 
chester, and eldest dau. of the late Wm. 
Craven, esq. of Weaste House, near 
Manchester. 

March 14. At Rugby, Mary, relict of 
the Rev. C. Chambers, Rector of South 
Kilworth, Leic. 

March 23. At Edgbaston, Archer, 
infant son of the Rev. Charles Craven, 
Incumbent of St. Peter’s, Birmingham. 

Lately. At Stratford-on-Avon, uged 
12, Mary Anne, dau. of the Rev. Thomas 
Commeline, Vicar of Claverdon, Warw. 

Worcesrer.—Febd. 21. At Worcester, 
aged 21, Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the 
late Thomas St. John, esq. and grand- 
dau. of the late Dean of Worcester. 

Beb. 27. At the Park, Worcester, aged 
79, Humphrey Chamberlain, esq. He was 
an Alderman of that city, and one of the 
charity trustees; he served the office of 
Mayor in 1818. Through great skill and 
unwearied exertions he succeeded in 
bringing the Worcester porcelain (then 
known as the Regeut’s China) to its pre- 
sent unrivalled state ot perfection. 

March 14. In Worcestershire, Henry 
Lakin Pinkerton, esq. of Tottenham. 

Wi.rs.—Febd. 22. At Wooton Bassett, 
aged 78, Francis Goddard, esq., brother 
of the late Rev. Edward Goddard, of 
Cliffe House. 

Feb. 28. At Wilton House, aged 23, 
the Right Hon. Georgiana Countess of 
Shelburne, half-sister to the Earl of Pem. 
broke and the Countess of Normanton, 
and sister to the Countess of Clanwilliam, 
Countess Bruce, and Countess of Dun. 
more. She was married last year to Lord 
Shelburne, the only surviving son of the 
Marquess of Lansdowne. Her body was 
interred in the Mausoleum at Bowood. 

March 9. At Melksham, aged 7), Jobn 
Bond, esq. late of Newbridge House, 
near Bath. 

March 16. At Rowde, aged 84, James 
Hiscock, esq. 

York.—Feb. 15. Aged 35, T. E. 
Dyson, esq. of Willowfield. 

Feb. 16. At Leeds, aged 94, Grace, 
relict of the late Thomas Frost, esq. of 
Hull, solicitor. 

Feb. 18. At Dunnington, aged 78, 
Catharine, relict of the late Major Dick - 
son, of the 25th Regiment, 
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Feb. 24. Aged 86, John Greame, esq. 
Sewerby House, Bridlington. © 

Feb. 25. At Elmfield, Doncaster, 
aged 63, Fountaine John Woodyeare, 
esq. of Crookhill. 

Feb. 26. At Hull, aged 63, Edward 
Ker, esq. a magistrate for the East Riding. 

Feb, 27. Near Halifax, aged 24, Su- 
sannah Mary, wife of B. H. Bates, esq. 

Lately.— At Doncaster, aged 86, D. J. 
Forth, esq. formerly of the Heralds’ 
Office, London. His death was caused 
by falling down some steps in his house, 
and dislocating his neck. 

At Kendal, aged 58, Bridget, relict of 
the late Thomas Fell, esq. Recorder of 
that town, and mother of the Rev. R. C. 
Fell, of Chelsham, Surrey. 








BILL OF MORTALITY, Feb. 23 to Mar. 23, 1841. 


Christened. 
Males 604 hiew 


Buried. 
Males 6: 
Females 610 





Females 753 § 


Whereof have died under two years old...317 
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March 3. At Stokesley, the lady of 
George Grenside, esq. 

March 4. At Beverley, in the house 
of her brother the Rev. James Eyre, 
B.LL. Vicar of Kirkella, aged 73, Su- 
sanna, Only daughter of the late John 
Eyre, D.D. of Wylye, in the county of 
Wilts (of whom in our Magazine for Nov. 
1792 there is an interesting memoir by 
his diocesan Bishop Douglas, as also in 
a subsequent one, a monumental inscrip- 
tion to his memory, from the classical 
pen of the late Dr. Mavor, of Woodstock), 
and niece to the late William Hussey, 
esq. M.P. for New Saram. 

March 11. At Sandal, near Wakefield, 
aged 41, ‘Thomas Picton Ciapham, esq. 
formerly of Watford, Herts. 





5 and 10 62] 60 and 70 161 
J 10 and 20 50} 70 and 80 142 
Qs and 30 79180 and 90 55 


( 2and 5 149] 50 and 60 M48 


etween 


30 and 40 103| 90 and 100) 5 
40 and 50 133] 100 . 


AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Mar. 26. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. 
s. d, S 21% & 
62 9 | 32 5 | 22 6 











Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
2 &2&1e dia @. 
35 5 |39 7 139 1 








PRICE OF HOPS, Mar. 26. 
Sussex Pockets, 4/. to 8/. 8s.—Kent Pockets, 52. to 151, 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Mar. 27. 
Hay, 4/. to 5/. 5s.—Straw, 2/. 2s. to 2/. 10s.—Clover, SI. to 6/. 6s. 


SMITHFIELD, Mar. 26. 

BOE icccccncsnscveccaes Oh 00 Oe On, 
Mutton.................38 10d. to 5s. Gd. 
eee: 5s. Od. to 5s. 8d. 
Pi acsessns winconecnted 4s, 2d. to 5s. Od. 





To sink the Offul—per stone of 8lbs. 


Head of Cattle at Market, Mar. 26. 
Beasts.............. 438 Calves 134 
Sheep.......... 2960 Pigs 587 


COAL MARKET, Mar. 26. 
Walls Ends, from 17s. to 23s. 9d. perton. Other sorts from 17s. to 20s. 9d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 49s. 6d. Yellow Russia, 47s. 
CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per doz. Moulds, 10s. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 





At the Office of WOLFE, Brorners, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 200.——Ellesmere and Chester, 81. 





Kennet and Avon, 25. 





and West India, 97. 





Works, 62.— West Middlesex, 923. 
37. 





34,.———London and Westminster Bank, 22 


~~ 





Leeds and Liverpool, 750, 
—RKochdale, 87.——London Dock Stock, 67}. 


London and Birmingham Railway, 
Western, 90.——London and Southwestern, 55}. 








Grand Junction 128. 
Regent’s, 10. 
St. Katharine’s, 93.—— East 
152.—— Great 
Grand Junction Water 
Globe Insurance, 119. Guardian, 














Hope, 5}.——Chartered Gas, 58.—Imperial Gas, 57.——Pheenix Gas, 
}.——Reversionary Interest, 108, 








Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


| | Fabrenheit’s Therm. 
. . jaa &© a” 
sale ¥| 2 [ge] € | 34[84| 2 EB 
- Sia & ot a i io & |e ts 
a3 38 2 2z| 3 y Menthe. 4 ia 3) 4 |S 
or = | | = 
Feb.| ° | ° | ° fin. pts.! Mar. 4 ° | ° 
24 | 37 | 38 | 39 /30, 35 ||cloudy 11 | 46) 59! 4 
25 | 40 42 | 42 | » 20 || do, rain 12 47 | 60 | 50 
26 | 46 | 47 | 40 |29, 85 | do. do. 13 45 | 56 | 38 
27 | 39 | 45 | 37| , 85 \do. do. 14 | 46 | 52 | 44 
28 | 33 | 42/ 38| 85 |ldo. 15 | 42 | 61 | 48 
M. 1) 39 | 43 41 |, 65 |do. rain 16 | 52 | G4 | 48 
2 | 38| 46 | 47) =, 56 |do. 17 | 590 | 60 | 47 
3/45 | 47 39| , 38 |do. fair,rain |} 18 | 91 | 56 | 44 
4/39/45 39} , 90 Ido. do. do, 19 | 42 | 50 | 44 
5 |43|47 52) , 76 do. do. do. 20 | 91 | 53 | 4h 
6 | 46] 5i | 49}, 84 || fair, cloudy 21 | 90 | 60 | Sl 
7 | 54 | 59 | 50 |30, 10 |/do. 22 | Sl | 57 | 44 
8 | 52| 60} 48] , 39 do. 23 | 51 | 58 | 47 
9 | 45157) 47} , 4 |rain, fair 24 | 52 | 56 | 45 
10 | 48 | 60 | 48 | , 46 | fair 25 | 51 | 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 



























































From 
a] az P. 
a\ 2 | &3 | 34 
2 wm Og os 
|4) ss | 35 
<= é moe — 
as o* 
25\——| 893 | 88} 
26)167 | 894 88; 
27|\—| 88; | 88% 
111674, 894 | 884 
2\168 | 894 | 88 
3.—| 894 | 89 
4|—| &83 
5j— 88) 
o 2 
9 883 
10\—_|—_—_-|_ 883 
ll 88 
12 87} 
13 88 
 — 88 
16|—— 88 
17|\—— $83 
8 3 
19\—_|—_—_|_ 884 
20/—— |———_, 883 
22, ———|_ 88} 
23,——_|——__|_ 883 
24) 884 
25|-—|—_—_ 884 
26) 883 














Ree a 





Weather. 


Barom. 





in. pts. 
» 46 | fog, fair, clo. 
, 46 | fair 
, 37 | do. cloudy 
, 37 | do, do. 
, 30 | do. 


3 | rain, clo. fair 
» 46 | cloudy do. 
» 62 do. do. 
, 60 do. rain 
» 60 | fair, clo. rain 
, 00 | rain, fair, rn. 
| , 93) fair,clo. fair 
\30, 23 | cloudy, fair 
| » 12 = do. 






















































































February 25, to March 27, 1841, both inclusive. 
sie! -igyig : 
& 18.3] = wl|o2ied y a 
~ePs| eS \ee@SSele4| 5 | ex pins 
ssise| 23 SEMEESES A £1000. 
ac aS | AB Pewes. Z| 
| “ic | ec 
Si. 8.) E 
97§}98 974 | 133-248 | 15dis.| 5 7pm. 
——| 8) vii | 13——l——_ lodis| 5 7pm 
i—| 97%) 974 | 134 -—-————_ 19dis.| 7 9pm. 
j——| 98 | 974 | 138g————|—— 15 10 dis... 7 10 pm. 
. | ! | lon . 
oe 984) 973 |\—|—_— 248 |15 10 dis.| 9 12pm. 
973, 983; 973 | | 8 1odis.| 10 12pm, 
—) 98} 974 ——|——|  15dis.| 11 9pm. 
—! 973) 97 | —|__l14 15dis.| 11 7pm. 
I—|—|_ 974 || —|-—|-_|_ 7 9pm. 
|, % |—-— |__| 9° 7pm. 
i—_|——| 97 —- —_|——_ | @ 9pm. 
a ey a 15 dis. 9 Zpm. 
a TS a Oe ee 
eer eee 963 |——_|________ 20 15 dis, IL 9pm. 
| —! 963 ———— 7 pees oa 18 dis.| 12 pm. 
|| 963 || 963 20dis.| 11 Spm. 
= ||| |23 18 dis.| 10 6 pm. 
—_ — 96% ‘ee anne ————|  I6dis. 6 8pm. 
ga ——| -——_ —_|— | 8 6pm. 
Lo} |) gz | bce! | 8 6pm. 
|—— 97 — | 20 dis.| 6 Spm. 
i——_|—_|__ 97 —20\5dis.. 5 Tpm, 
—/—| 974 ‘aor Ee Eee —| 5 Tpm, 
os |S ee ee ee ee ee ae ty 
—|—|__ 9% —| | | 6 4pm. 
—l\—); 965 |—, — 5 Tpm, 
pecclown| SER jaw een | 5 Tpm, 








~ J.J. ARNULL, English and Foreign Stock and Share Broker, 


1, Bank Buil 





dings, London. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, PRINTERS, 29, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 











